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Westclox 


OOD looking clocks: and as - 
good all through as they look 
outside. 

Westclox construction is the 
real reason for Westclox success. 
A handsome case can’t count 
minutes. Good timekeeping must 
be bred in the bone. 

There’s a simple reason why 
Westclox keep better time and last 


longer. Every wheel turns on 
needle-fine pivots of polished steel. 
This largely defeats friction. 
There’s less wear and tear. 


We thank this process for Big 
Ben’s popularity. It’s a Westclox 
patent, of course. But all West- 
clox users benefit from it. Every 
Westclox alarm is made in this 
same way. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of @Westclox 


La Salle & Peru, 


Illinois, U. S.A. 
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for Frying -For Shorteni: 
For Cake Making 


A wholesome vegetable cooking fat for 


fastidious people 


the word suggests so many things 





O CALL Crisco “fat”? is a misnomer 
that Crisco “s vet, ‘Vhe limitations of the English language compel us to 


use it for the moment, however, so that women who are not already cooking 


with Crisco may know that it is intended for the same purposes as lard and butter. 


Crisco is a pure, solidified, white cream of edible vegetable oils. 


It performs 


perfectly every ordinary cooking duty formerly entrusted to animal fats. Crisco, 


however, 1s 
butter and has none of their objectionable features. 


Crisco is or UrTCasy 
with the millions of women who have used it for years. 


Crisco is faste/ess. 
with it. 
have. Yet here is a remarkable fact 
have the real butter taste at only half of butter cost. 


j 


Crisco is odar/ess. It cannot offend the most fastidious. 


* ase . . _ , aa j 
Crisco 18 eco#omical 


because it keeps sweet indefinitely. 


We only uree you to try Crisco ONCE 


Crisco comes in this 
air-tight sanitary 


package : net weight. 





keeping and good cooking in a way any one can understand. Get this book 





Department K-4, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


color Published to sell for 25 cents, we will send a copy for 19 cents in stamps. 


more cconomical and more delicate than either lard or cooking 


here, perhaps, is the real secret of Crisco’s lasting popularity 


It imposes no flavor of its own upon anything that is cooked 
Users of Crisco get the full food flavors that Nature intended they should 
add salt to Crisco, use it in cake, and you 


on account of its low cost, because so little is required, and 
Never a particle of Crisco has to be wasted. 


you'll buy it ever after on.your own accord, 


Get it at vour grocer’s. 
One pound or more, 


A Book That Helps Housewives—Over a hundred recipes for economical and appetizing foods 
made without lard or butter are contained in Janet McKenzie Hill’ s book, ““ The Whys of Cooking ”’ 
Through this work the editor of American Cookery and founder of the Boston Cooking School is 
of everyday assistance to every woman for she handles the many little problems of successful house- 


It is illustrated in 
Address 
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INCI fos. f “ ° “You do not recognize me," he 
airy Nagel eed By George Kibbe Turmer® is. sni tii Phra ino 
ns of the f Char 2 northern consonants rolled and th 
I have f tl S2£igc#wetaA tee ee F R. GRUGER ened in his speect You do not 
one grave concern of my remaining life recall me.”’ 
C n step t tep my peculiar knowledge of the career and movement I the “The light very bad,”’ I a ed, and advanced e Or 
dead man since | first secret coming to this country, now three years ago; and the No,” he said, preventing ms lf you please —not.” 
details, a knew them from the beginning, of the evolution of his great plot t debt And now again I made mental note of the hars! t ints and dental nt pee 
I go back ther to December, 1919 —to that first evening that he came. A " 1 stopped then, waiting, while he stood —a short, square, long ited figure, motion- 
fogged winter nightfall in the city such as we have all too often on Manhattan Isl t and unknowr 
First yellow lights, bla moving blots of men and motors upon the streets, and I am Plangone he said 
i ea he hooting of the steamers from the two encircling rivers—huge hoarse sea Plangonev!"’ I returned, surprised beyond an adequate expre 
beasts, it might seem yme prowling inland with the dark. I looked up sharply to find I, one of very few in this country at that time, was cognizant of t} man and it 
nexpected figure in my room—slipped in between the lamplight and the end of day e meant abroad-—-the brain of the proletariat, the one great secret 1, such as ¢ 
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“If We Let Go, in Ten Years There Won't be a Private Corporation Left Stonding in This Country. Nor a Dollar for the Qwner of a Stock"’ 
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ement ‘ jlution of the 4 happy hatred shone from him as he said it “And repudiated the bourgeois government’s debt?” 
‘ ita phic era, Where would it break naturally—the capitalist “Why not?” asked Plangonev. ‘They stole the prop 
. ret and pitil yvemet is he was wise tem?” he asked. “Where it was weakest, certainly,” erty first, these bourgeois, for themselves. They destroyed 
‘ e before—at the ittvart International he answered himself. ‘In Russia. In Russia first,and now it through their state by war. Should we then pay them 
( ‘ 0) East had met the West in in old Austria-Hungary—and Germany. Soon then in for their stolen goods, which they destroyed?” 
‘ ' n the wavs and Italy and France; and then again in England—and then ‘But there was violence, great unnecessary violence,” I 
f esu j ‘ rT if mod here! The defeated and the broken first and then the objected; “especially with you Bolsheviki in Russia! The 
‘ He é ed Doctrinaire Russia a est!” he said; and passed on, elucidating. world is full of the fear of it!” 
I the f America at the othe I sat and studied him—his fire of hatred, his harsh and For I myself and those with whom I was associated had 
‘ intayor ic voice, hi triking head, his peasant hands, set our faces sternly against violence in this war—in the 
. n type and ts of peasant smallpox in his face; and the long gray United States 
Plangonev! ' Here New York! faded overcoat, thrown open now and hanging down—that “Why not?” asked Plangonev. “What right e 
W ! ! " y mantle of the pre letariat, as one might call it, worr thieves defending stolen goods? Violence — charged by 
every crowded city slum in Europe, and America, and them! I laugh. With five million workers killed in wa 
en | } ( ‘ ule tu « world. He seemed to me even then the personification what are a few ten thousands of bourgeois?” 
| ol the new power m the voriad the bitter voice { the ‘Il cannot agree wit! you,” I said “IT see that differ 
t etariat come judgment, cursing their old master ently. Human life must be sacred. Violence would not be 
eye The br ind defeated first,” he repeated. “Ru 1 countenanced here in the United States as in Russia.” 
there mot ess, ind A ind Germar * Violence,” exclaimed Plangonevy, “‘as in Russia! What 
ea Just | ’’* T asked. “What is the process of its com- more ridiculous than violence and revolution when the 
Wi ‘ Trot Va ny the kingdom of the workers? ' prok tariat hold the power of social revolution in thei 
here P ert ” he iid with bitter briefne “They stole hand , asin this country a revolution of perfect peace and 
] is, did the not, in the beginning of capitalism? quiet!” 
R “ ‘ me it back!” “What power,” La ked, “‘do you allude to?” 
N ' H ed to more details, with bitter excoriation of the “The debt-making power,” said Plangonev. ‘‘The new 
N ' the ‘ ind their political state who made the war. confiscation for the people.” 
Over!” I | f I nost simple,” he said B ! f capital de And from that he outlined to me for the first time | 
' ‘ er! | 1 ed t l into the a nw lor rderiur is! lebrated plot of debt 
I'he ( t sud vith | sy the 4 rnment of the bourgeo Who furnished it Che debt-making power?” I said, for the idea was tl 
f vuyl Who did? Where did it all come from?” I asked, re new to me 
Americal A ; Ol 1 Americans! ‘ i question then often in my mind “Certainly,” said Plangonev. ‘‘What else? The great 
ne , ‘ , , the I owners, natural] the ones who held it—the new world power of the proletariat—which must be use 
ned pre W i lt lamned bourgeotl They je it from us and gave it to by us now in France and England and the United State 
f, . 4) enemie ‘ ead government, and took back their government’s the winners in this war. Especially here, where the mo 
nee | a ead ‘ es to pay tor it n their old conspiracy to force it capital still remains unconsumed.” 
t ! f R \ ! t out of the blood and sweat of the workers.” “The new power of the proletariat?” I interjected once 
, nsice trange Then what?” [I asked agait 
“Tha ften th ht of t | Ihe hot it off—all there was—did they not? Till “Certainly,” said Plangoney “The power creating 
Chir fits ‘ f isgone, They destroyed their capita!—all. Thenthey public debt—of destroying and confiscating private prop 
a lapsed And then the workers took over the erty by pop ote 
| | el’ | » be done nmetr Chat I gazed at hi 
there! he grea i 1 lle highnway\ e exclaimed to 
| he ‘ alism, ihe great, natural, popular method in all de 
‘ from with t racies—with manhood suffrage—in the last twent 
; { said afte Do 1 pretend to say,” | " And especially here. 
cried, 1 eve 1 » from the hope of it, “‘tha ‘It is marvelous,”’ he went on, ‘‘to see! Twenty 
ecretly —beneat face ‘ ur socialist ears ago the public debt of all kinds almost not! 
le ‘ } gone ol rkir t has leavened the lump ng! Now, even before this war, every state and « 
nd brought the nm ‘ al millennium upor and town in your political federation was loads 
ear down with public debt to its limit. You know that 
Kar from it.” said Pl , briefly. “Thisis not soci “In a general way—yes,”’ I said, recalling it. 
Ist! Russia, for exa ( Vil it ten per cent soc ialist It is a ce monplace of economics,”” exclaimed 
What is it, then, that has happened?” I queried bine Plangonev. » proletariat, especially in the great 
“Capitalism is dead, that ‘ n Europe. There an cities, taking over private property by taxation, and 
j ipitalism !"’ dividing it among themselves, in wages and salar 
‘N ipitalism ! and provision—you call it graft, do you not?—for 
N their leaders. For publie works.” 
Ju hat d ’ t I inquired ‘Unconsciously, of course,”’ I said. ‘* Without 
“Hlow can there be ca list he returned socialistic theories.” 
garding me, “without pita How sl their st “‘Certainly—as all great social action is,”’ said 
repay the bourge vhat no | ( ? I Plangonev; and he continued his discussion of the 
t ver him at once, seeing pat what he me new people’s power, which was so striking, so illum- 
The day has con he exclaimed he day inating to me at that time. 
have been long awa yg! “For twenty years your great bourgeois, your 
He referred of urse to the d her el continental capitalists, have seen it coming, and cried 
ally | ed forward to b i throug! out,” he said. ‘*They foresaw capitalism destroye 
it the w 1—the day when the capitalist by it. Your late railroad plutocrat, E. H. Harrimar 
te ild break down of its own weig! one of the clearest-minded of them all, gave th: 
and ire especially to the extraordinary prophe warning shortly before his death, you will remember.” 
es of the great socialist authorities of the end I murmured, remembering it but indistinctly; 
f capitalism by the European War—now so marveling meanwhile at the detailed knowledge 
trite to every schoolbo Che voice of Marx, it this foreigner had of our affairs. He shamed me 
872; the full warning of Frederick Engels, it in point of fact. Student I knew he was; but 
1892, to the capitali approaching not in such particularity. 
loom | var; the tr foreca of “The power of the proletariat for maki 
he German, Bebel, wl ad heard at public debt,” said Plangonev. ‘ With tremblin; 
the teart Congre ain suicide they —the capitalists—have been watching it grow 
f militarisr nd b re ociety in a great for twenty years. And now with this war, and 
nai burst of war since, they are in despair!” 
\ we recalled iturally, he and I, he I sat now and heard with great surprise and 
eu most And more and more as the almost awe the man elucidating to me my ow! 
R in spoke, his blood rising to his lifelor country from the new standpoint of a careful 
ite, | caught the deep burning fire of the mar European student. 
| hing words and flashing glance “We expected much, but now again we are 
Gone,” he cried, “absolutely! The capital amazed ourselves, we students for the people in 
era. Dead by its own act—self-killed by Europe, at the progress here—of your affairs 
this war of its own making—that it was forced We are astounded by the capital-consuming ability 
ike by the tern f its own life. An it of the United States in this war. In a year and 
vol bankrupt, driven straight to suicide a half of preparation, with three months of fight- 
Che damned bourgeois,” he cried, and spa ing for a fraction of your forces, your country 
from his mouth it almost seemed wit! has paid out, I read, more than France in her four 
hose hated words; “they saw it coming, fror years of war, with all her population involved 
their accounts, their ledgers, their banks—evet Your capacity for destroying capital by war wa 
fore the war’s end—all over Euron N incredible.” 
you can hear thet juealing day and night ou a 5" . “‘T have read so,” I answered 
f their hol the rat holes of their filthy pre “It was promoted naturally, as we all know, by 
They see it now almost upon ther r fa Thie Men tn the Worker's Gvercoat She Met With an Aeeurance your form of government — always most admirably 
from the Fast ng in from Ru That in No Way Yielded to Her Own (Continued on Page 57 
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WARNING trickled through from G-2 of the 
Army of Occupation that Bolsheviks were 
rumored to be at large in the American area 

1 it 





ID IG IR 


ant was highly 





important that they should be IL 
r ste althy propa- 


ganda poison the minds of the civil pop- 





rounded up, lest th 


ulation and contaminate the troops. 


t would appear that the spread of the 


I 
Russian brand of socialism throughout 
Europe is giving concern to those in 


high places. 

The captain of C 
and grunted. Persor 
tion that a Bolshevi 


the inalienable right 
the pursuit of idleness, : 
considered that tl 





readily recognizabl 





about to pass tt 
top sergeant, and so to the other non 


coms and down to the men, when he 














decided to te them himself, instead 
The company being formed up it 
the village street f issemb the cap 
tain stepped out in front and shouted 
There’re a lot of Bolsheviki snooping 
round and we've got to catch ’em. I 
don’t need to tell yu men how dar 
gerous they are—they’re about the 
lowest and sorriest form of insect that 
can infest an arm ey re worse 
than cor ¢ ~ f 1eve meet V t 
about ne I want 1 to 
g! vay and fetch him to 
a 
he subsequent hours of drill 
a I pe paper WOrk Te 
n mmanders in this 
I he forgot all about the 
matter Brigt ind ea next mor! 
g, howeve erfectly good, f 
grown private f Montana entered 
he orderly ro i hout bother 
g about thel lapproact 4 
vith anoncomn ned officer opened 
} fist unde ptair nose 
Cap ‘ ed it | 
got one of ’em. I : 
Got one of wl 
One of them B he 1ughnt 
' n? bed I kr ved he wasn't a 
wotie the minute I felt him bite, and | 
never seen a bug Ke The Ma 
It would be as Di 
re} re sent Ur as tne aie 
lea of what a Bolshe it the story gives a fal 
ndicatior f the « ent of the menace that Bolshe I 
holds for our oversea f I actically nonexistent 
The term conve tt g to e doughboy He knows 
nothing about tl ewest threat to order and civilization, 
and ire eSS | him Bolshevism is a vague but hard 
ame used to explain the cha Russia—something that 
annot pos touch the United States or alter the 
heme of thing h he basing his plans for the 
future Bolshe n fo yer t winners 


There's No Place Like Home 





I IS main concer ) to get home. Nothing else 
matters i ym par ! ve have a quarter of am 
homesick men in the Army of Occupation, and to these car 





e added eve r al iidier in France 
A crowd of d DOYS were drinking beer ir the café of 
1wirtschaftina vn twent ‘ ometers beyor ithe Rhine. 
“You goin’ to re-up, Jack?” shouted a veteran regular 


‘Hell, 
I aim to 
By three and a 


k replied: 





1 through. 





‘ 
butt he meant that he had still three months and a week 


hat a lot of the regulars are 
With the exception of a 
small number of old-timers who know no 
] 


anxious to get out of the army. 
comparatively 


other life and would be lost in civilian competition this was 
true everywhere I went. As for the National Army men 
and the Guard, they all want to get back to their old jobs. 


No more soldiering for them! To the last man they are 
through with the army fini! They are sick to the soul of 





LUSTRATED Br EDG 





in Concern of Our Overseas Forces Now is to Get Home 


AR F WITTMACK 


Nothing Eise 


Matters in Comparison 








war, these combat div and peacetir liering 
with its petty garrison di d restriction no appea 
for them. Homesickness y have something to do wit} apab 
the unanimity of this sentiment and doubtless a consider- i} 
able number will act like a fire horse—once back in civil the 
life they’ll follow the band the first time they hear it, just chance 
as surely as a fire horse will tear out at the clang of the gong It 
Yet I believe their feeling goes so det p that our men who ins Wl 
have done the fighting would never volunteer for ser ‘ yal 
except in case of war. They are not pacifists, but they are They 
tired of khaki and the military tem; they are fed u re 
with hardships and misery and horror he 
‘But at that,”’ they declare I'd liefer be fightin’ tha If 
have to go through this damned peace soldiering.”’ You 
A two-fisted fighting o has acquitted himself wel } 
in battles does not take to the of-thumb exist hat w 
ence. He is apt to chafe over the importance attached t W 
placing his feet at an angle of forty-five degrees whe ill tha 
standing at attention, and when an inspector from cor} The 


headquarters reports that he four 
his finger nails he recalls the 
bitterness of 


Their plans for the fut 


Argor 


irt 








are 


Those at home who expect radical changes in the 


outlook on life are apt to be disa 


are figuring on a return to thei 


reason for their impatience to get 


if they remain over here much long 


lose out. 


“T can pick up nearly where I le 


home now,”’ is the general comme 


the job won’t hurt me much. But 


I'll either have to learn all 
didn’t come over will get the job 





over again or somebody 











id a K. P. careless about turn t 


ine Woods and groa 


me 
founded on their past ant 
soldier : nave 
, for the majority ifficie 
s. That is one he 
home. They reasonthat The 
rer tne ist ine tabl getting 
ft off if they leave ego 
nt. “A year away fror 
longer than that — we 
} , 





on that farming ha yr 


a arge number walt ) 
‘ t “ lile the t ‘ 
le ler Vhatever 
there i marked 
movement an py tt 
And it vi 
familiar eam It! 
ibout cl ‘ la 
oiled regular aspire 
el ist a ! 4 
discharge; he had 
paper t ! enorm 
ninimutr 1 atin 
ta wi ! the 
But hea gned 
hecause ‘ got 
' \ | i ng 
ifter being ou ye 
These new aspirat 
liture are quite iT 
i id fou 
he P le hat t 
f foods maketla 
ible for years to come 
ike itu \r 
neme tne ty ‘ 
duce would i 
the me ty 1 ‘ 


fought for them w 
yund the ner g 

they did 1 he A 
irels for the remairz 


heroe an do tnat t 
hette The now wl 
eceive after he flu 


I ma é é ‘ 
+} . 
A dead one gets a1 
Aqdoughb . ‘ 
it is othe f 
ret be } t 
t ‘ ip I A ‘ 
} 
‘ r 
Moreove ey are 
‘ tel \A ! pu 
the maintenance } 
b pat U iy 
1 of 
¢ i I ‘ 
lie [hese Ve ‘ 
‘ ‘ tne i 1 ‘ 
ger t r ie | 
T"} loyr nity 
; a ta 
r t f 
4 ere ‘ 
t ‘ ‘ 
t A ‘ the ret 
y 
i 
‘ it he 
‘ j y ‘ 
4 il rhe t 
‘ r ‘ 
- * ¢ ‘ 
Nada k t 
) f+ ; 
‘ " i 
il i i! M 
ir nor net 
; n re ‘ 
wv” that peace hu ype 
er ne ’ ‘ ear 


Continued on Page 107 
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THEN M Davenport, superbly tailored ar 
toque iiked ‘ wded Avenue of an after 
! ! ‘ e the air of a lady alone in the 
’ he} fl 1 ite f one playing be 
i large audience the role of a lad I ‘ 
‘ ] is he dete ¢ against staring eye For the 
ind carriage of Mrs. Davenport were nothing le 
noble, and the degree of her modishne was sufficient 
ende her mst ious even in the modish throng on 
‘ t t eet of tl most n lish eity in the 
! 
l¢ o her i! nv to see re pa , be ame 
i i { these qua ‘ et t! r awareness, it 
comet f the ser rather than the sight, for always 
r vaze wht her face and held there, seeming to ignore 
‘ N vas it the mere technical perfection of her 
it that engr ed obse \ in’s face, ad 
' ed tf t la ! expre like a room 
ult ibly de ned and ft ! hed, bu ed onl I t 
e lantert Mr Davenport face vever el 
i 1! i idiance ' the ra t f youth, bu 
! itl tained; not of dawn, but of ark ” 
i voman as nea ele sit » 
t i! he i { i Tih ne i ! | il 
ler ha he looked 
Her cine vas that of great phy il alivenes Re 
nd ft } eve i more ibtle intimation addressed 
{ bose ul i sopt ticated person a hint not 
t f present a ene but is the iying 1 of ha 
‘ | is but the faintest suggestion, like that 
ent ¢ re ent as to make one wonder whether one 
} , ial letected or has been tricked by faney. Yet 
faintness made it more intrig Wherefore, as 
1 ser tive nose will take a second sniff to verify the first 
mopre m of a passing perfume, certain dapper old Fifth 
Avenue mpaiwner would manaye vithout removing 
t} eves f n Mr Davenport's face a he went by, to 
eem to look at her twice—first with admiration; then 


though the initial glance had revealed 


ymething unexpected just below the urface, arousing 


iiden eager curiosity or even a faint, fantastic, wistful, 
na | 1 of hopefulne 

The eve ft mer iwhed her alway vith benevolence, 

but the eves of women were hard Thus though sales 

met iwhionable shops intensely admired her, their 

ize. { ving her, expressed the mingled awe and hatred 

on the faces of old captive lions when they watch 


the trainer entering the cage Nor did women ever look 
Che eyes of all of them ran over her from 
head to foot, coldly, swiftly, 
like the hard hand 
of a detective searching a doubt 
ful character for concealed 
were unque 
j But it should 
be said, in justice, that of Mr 
weapor the most 
deadly were not of her own de 
quirement nor even 


but 


erate ac 
deliberately used by her, 
lipped 
into her pocket by the hand of 


And Nature is never 


o prodigal as fancy 


had o to sper been 
Naf 
vature 
when the 
} 
trikes her to arm a female in 


the way that Mr 


wit ut 


Dave nport 
med 


Thus of some of her weapor 
a tac 
» bound 
volition, ter setting 


Not 


Oo women The 


men 
ery sight of her would do it 

Striding along 
r chin up. her tan 
I skimming the 
tops of passing hats, she would 
ing gentle 


$+ ami 


two 





of curiously 


] ’ y 
te) “4 
age of adventure, having 


band, a devoted mate 


Mrs. Dave 
nevertheless suddenly find himself wafted 
er to the deck of a phantom yacht, larg: 


received not so much as a glance from 





} ; ‘ 


ving tropical waters at sunse 


and mptuous, | 


ILLUSTRATED 


| By Julian Street 


BY CHARLES D. 


the two of them alone on a far-off rosy sea, with music 
sounding faintly and fragrance floating to them from an 
island shore, and 

And the wife, knowing herself secure in the attachment 
of her husband, confident of his 
the tall magnetic beauty had not seen him and would not 
want him if she had, not definitely conscious of the scandal 
in his imagination, would nevertheless find 


‘goodness,’ aware that 


taking place 
herself plunged into a waking nightmare in which her hus- 
band was stolen from her by this woman, carried off bodily 
to heaven knew where or what—though, to be sure, she 
had a feeling of dim lights, Oriental draperies and Chinese 


x 
punk in the surroundings to which her dream consigned 


him—while she was left to finish out her life, deserted and 
alone, in a flat consisting of seven rooms and three baths, 
in West Ninety-sixth Street. 


These vivid episodes would be enacted independently 


in their minds as swiftly as life is said to pass in review 
through that of a man drowning. And if the husband 
hould emerge from his iridescent intrigue in time to 
remark to his spouse “That was a stunning woman—that 
ill one that just passed,”’ thus more or less con- 
rming her terrible dream suspicions, he might be 
tartled at the vehement indignation of his wife’s 
reply, the savageness of her attack upon the 
fair unknown—a woman who, he felt, was of 
noble character for all that, being human, 
she might yield to the call of a great love. 
He would think privately that his wife had 
been unjust to the splendid creature, and 
would forthwith wander off into unuttered 
masculine thoughts upon the inherent unfair- 
ness of woman to woman, the inherent sus- 
picion and dislike of wives for the more : 


of their own sex; and he 

“Thad thought Mary 
And it 
would never occur to him to marvel, instead 


fascinating member 
would say to himself: 
of nonsense!”’ 


was past that sort 











“I Kaow You'll be Happy te 


MITCHELL 





“eas scr ' = 


Hear That We are to Have the Pieasure of Driving Mrs. Davenport Home, Dear’ 


at the acuteness of wifely instinct; at the miracle by 
which in a flash Mary had detected him in his liaison, 
detected him as surely as though she had followed the 
guilty pair in an aipriane, hovered above the phantom 
yacht, and watched her husband with the hussy! 
It must by no means be supposed that Mrs. Davenport 
was invariably alone, or that she invariably walked, or 
that she spent all her time upon Fifth Avenue. When she 
was accompanied, her companion was usually a male of the 
type possessing tan spats, Malacca 
One never noticed more than that about him; to 
Davenport was to practice a form of self 
concealment. Sometimes she drove in her very y 
turned out little town car. Also she led the social life one 
might have expected a woman possessing a car like hers to 
lead—lunching with people, playing bridge with people, 
having tea with people, dining with people, going to the 
theater and the opera with people, and faring fort 
people to sup and dance, by way of finishing the day 
And nothing her and 
women more than way she sustained the life of the 
She was as fresh and sparkling at two it 
Nor, in the «¢ ves 
any justice in it 
to her diet; she 


finish 


a boutonniére and a 
cane. 


walk with Mrs 








smart 


with 


about charmed annoyed 


the 


men 


gay treadmill 
the morning as 
of other women, 


at two in the afternoon 
was there She paid not 
would drink 
cotfee 
as she herself said, 


attention 
Welsh 


cigarettes, 


cham- 


the least 
pagne, eat 


rabbit, with black and 


and and 
everything about her indicated 


Men were 
terms of her 


gO home 
and sleep like a baby 





speaking in glowing cone 
titution or her physique, but 
direct "She ’s as 


they would 


women 


were 


more strong a 
a horse!” 


terly 


mment bit 


, and going, 
“every where,”” Mr 


Being such a womar 
as they say, 
Davenport was naturally known by 
ight to many persons unknown | 
ight to her She wa recognized by 


strangers somewhat as celebrated 


politicians « 


r popular theatrical 
But with this 
that she was a familiar 


stars are recognized. 
difference: 
figure to quantities of persons who 
had no idea who she might be, and 
who knew her only by some sucl 
! wonderful! 
creature” or ‘that stunning womar 

e saw the other night at the Ritz.” 


designation as ‘“‘that 


iu 
eye tena WICKETT was one 
of those who, having no clew to 
her identity, was yet accustomed to 
feel a slight agreeable shock when- 
ever he caught sight of her. 

“Ah! There she is again 
her heart!” he would 
inwardly exclaim. 

Passing her as he walked up 
the Avenue at twilight on the 
day following that on which he 
had reached the distressing and 


bless 





supposedly subdued age of 
forty years, he was pleased to 
discover that his keen appre- 
ciation of this unknown lady 
had not lessened. She still gave 
him that pleasant little start 
That, though he had observed 
of late with a sort of sad com- 
placency that he was becom- 
ing a better husband—that his 
susceptibility to feminine at- 
traction and his enterprising- 
cooperating with it 
were dropping away from him 
like withered leaves from an 
autumnal tree. 

Essentially he was glad of 
this; for he aspired to be 
worthy—or as nearly as pos- 
sible worthy —of such a wife as 

+ Molly. Time only served to 
deepen his profound sense of 
; the wonders of her. From the 
very depths of his being he 
adored her. She and she alone 
it was who occupied the 
sacred inner chamber of his 
heart. Unfortunately, 
though, his heart had been 


ness in 








cw 


<esating EH 


nS gg 


THE 


one of those possessing innumerable ante- 
rooms — sentimental vestibules—and these 
from time to time had harbored temporary 
guests. They always entered pleasantly, these 
passing occupants, each new arrival paying, 
as it were, rent in advance, by giving him 
a thrill. And a thrill, he still to some ex- 
tent believed, was coinage not to be 
despised. It is of that which follows the 
first payments in this coinage that the 
landlord ‘of a heart grows weary as the 
years pass by. For it is always the same 
story: More rent falls due; the tenant 
of the sentimental vestibule can furnish 
no more thrills; wherefore it becomes 
the difficult and disagreeable task of the 
landlord to dispossess her—a miserable 
business, always 
It is because of these things that the 
proprietor of many a male heart, nearing 
middle life, retires from the business of 
accommodating transient guests and 
thereafter devotes himself exclusively to 
that of remodeling the somewhat bat- 
tered structure into a fit abode for the 
one admirable, the one permanent, the 
one truly treasured tenant 
who has ever occupied it. 
Yet even when this time 
arrives—or when the land- 
lord of the heart believes it 


arrived—he may gather 





melancholy pleas- 





1 the sight of a 
new and charming face at 
the door, reminding him 
of the old tempestuous 
days when business was 


‘ 


brisk For retrospection 





is the solace of retirement 
And there is double satis- 
faction in a wistful glance 
ver the she ler at tha 
ren, The 


Past, when such a glance 


redoubtable 
mmediately followed 
by the virtuous renuncl- 
atory thought: ‘But no! 
I am beyond that sort of 
thing. My life is now an 
open book Not a book 
Ke something D3 Ger rge 
Moore or Schnitzler; not 
evel l 
more feverish manner of 
Bennett or Wells, but one 
resembling a volume of 
austere essays from the 
chill pen of Matthew 
Arnold.”’ 


ke a work in the 


Not many hours after 
he had seen her on Fifth 
Avenueit chanced that Wickett felt again, 
and even more acutely, the pleasant shock 
of visioning the splendid lady. And thi 
ve looked at—was indeed there for the sole 
for she appeared as Diana in 


s time she was 





frankly to t 

purpose of being looked at 
the fashionable Tableau de Printemps given expensively, 
for charity, in the grand ballroom of an extravagant hotel. 

When the curtains parte d on Diana, goddesslike indeed, 
brave-posed in airy draperies with bow and arrow, Wickett 
eized eagerly upon the opera glasses hitherto vainly prof- 
fered by his wife, and gazed through them until, after a 
momentous minute, the curtains fell again. Then hastily 
returning the glasses to Molly’s lap he took up his pro- 
gram, intending to identify Diana. 

“Her name is Mrs. Davenport,” elucidated his wife, on 
whom these manifestations were not lost. 

“I’ve often seen her. Do you know who she is?” 

““A friend of the Klingmans, I believe.” 

‘‘M-m,” he muttered vaguely. More than once he had 
poken to his wife of a lack of discrimination shown by the 
Klingmans in seiecting friends. Then he asked: “Is there 

Mr. Davenport?” 

‘I’ve heard there is—a convenient Mr. Davenport who 
lives on the Riviera, writes checks, goes his way and lets 
her go hers.” 

“The more fool he,”’ said Wickett. 

“To have married a woman of that type, you mean?” 

Her lack of perception astonished him. 

“Certainly not!" he replied. ‘I mean ever to let such 
a wonderful creature out of his sight.” 


During the dancing following the tableaux he shook 
hands genially with Charlie Klingman, who chanced to be 
crossing the floor with Mrs. Davenport — now in the some- 
what more ample draperies of a modern pagan goddess. 


































Why Was it That a Stranger, Seeing Them, Might 
Think They Knew Each Other a Great Dealt Better 
Than They Actually Did? 


He was presented, and danced with her For a woman so 
ly light of movement He 





tatuesque she was amazing): 
spoke frankly of her be auty one may speak thu 
lady just out of a gold frame—and remarked that he | 


seen her on the avenue tha afte rnoon, and other after 


noons, 

‘“*T like those little hats you wear,” he said. ‘‘ Toque 
don’t you call then 

“Fen. toques,” she assented Then with a bewitcl ng 
little smile: “I’m glad you like them; for I've always 
liked your taste in scarfs.”’ ‘ 


A direct hit! For an instant he wondered whether by 
any chance Diana could have loosed at random t 


that struck his scarfs. But no! That wasimpossible. She 


could never have guessed that scarfs were a hobby wit 
him—that he possessed a collection of a hundred or two, 
No, beyond a doubt she 








with a special rack to hold 


had noticed him! Those tantalizing eyes of hers saw more 
than they seemed to on the Avenue 

“My scarfs,” hereturned, immensely stimulated, “‘ would 
much like to turn and walk beside your toque They've 


always wanted to.” 
“They must do it, then. You're fond of walking? 
“Very. I needn’t ask about you.”’ 
“Yes, I like to walk. And it’s lucky 
that I do.” 
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rest of us!"” he put in fervently 
1 with her eve 

me My car is being overhauled.” 
brougham with the red wheels?” 


uu remem be to 


‘Naturally And to-night 


Yes, in a taxi— a rattly one 
‘N t alor , urely - 
“Yes; for one reason or another 
my Ir ends were ~~ 
And when you go ao 
broke in eagerly, 
‘l expect to go as I came 
Not if I can prevent it!" he 
declared. “My wife and I will 
consider it a privilege to be 
allowed to drive you home.” 
He escorted her acro 
the hall and presented her 
to Molly, saying: “I know 
you'll be happy to hear 
that we are to have the 
pleasure of driving Mr 
Davenport home, dear.’ 


Molly wa hie 
could always he 
for that or 





gracious a 
drove from the 


Davenport’ 


nen, a ne 
ted r 
ed \ 
" i 
drive he 
it inar ) i 
t wo { 
ike par r 
ition. Tha 
forshed 
ike talking 
tened i 
‘ ied M 
} +} 
a 
to be 
{ the 
i at { 
ould normal 
| } 
ind fort! 
f} ' y 
{ a t i 
eayel 
Daven] 
} " 
t i b 
esumed } 
' ' ’ 
i Ding 
' 
he ¢ 


lef ur 
' 
He protested W Mi It was ju ‘ 
it a pair r The ener ul e ligt ‘ 
frame, and the 1uze over the! of it Arid be iT 
vas for 
ong } . . 
Maki il i Vand hall ava I St 
( té iff 
' 
| t POSE e deni ndignar 


and s! f i ‘ ‘ f I 
uni al t nterested b na e ] 
eT la i 
‘A ‘ os inp P 
mu a t ‘ ‘ 
“We flor 1 pa f 1 I ! 
bef al ere i ) t 
pe Diana t iit I I 
no ! i ‘ I ) al 
LiKe i 
“M laven! " I ‘ f e pa 
] ‘ ‘ 
) ‘ ] , 
‘It 1 r e prograr ! ere 
! | M Do } 
mnderf ) “y dais 
“Or 1 Diana is a ntre 
To that he did not reply. It was unlike Molly t 
i 4 ny Tf) i ) yoma 


Continued on Page 41 
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te Will Filter Water if You Insist Upon it, But Would Much Rather Produce an Articte of Corn Whisky Suitable for All Social Gatherings 


UNE THIRTIETH, next going to be asad but glori- 


ous day for our earnest ing republic. Strong men by 
: e t! inds are going to leave their offices and factorie 
heir la court their barhbe hop their consolidated 
trust mipante their shoe hining pariors to participate 
rude but heart ceremonie attending the obliteration 
! run ind its habit B midnight the world’s highest 


de of inebriation will have been achieved; the peak load, 


rf i 

Celebrants will rise late the f wing morning, partake 
paringly of a breakla that ! i have abso 
lute no meaning, and reénter yim i fe in a rich 
purple haze of uncertainty t hat precise has hap 
pened. But by four lock in the afternoon of this fateful 
lu het thet na irse of pre is da the 

ld have ed ta t ight themselve i mere 
trifle for ! ha ent eed had a el e haze nave 
has | ppene Orne b det ! 

I th gray new d e the most momentous da 
in the eart! hist ” irable to none he ( 
one ol iT j Prat irboreal ancestor i Irom all 
feu ind brig began t isp that his front feet were 
hand he most enlightened nation on earth, as | have 

" here cel lt eu te have made 1 ‘ ii to 
manuta ire of ! na qu And nothin 
like it has rhappened. Dor i Ru Ru i 
“ vie 1 by imperia lict, and see what Ru 1 did 
With vodka out of the let e Russians promptly killed 
the maker of the edict, de oyed their government, and 
have since been rather me y occupied in repealing the 
personal constitution f each other. This is not Russia, 
t land of the free if you can put it ove We are the 
imperial maker if ir own edict our briety will be 

If-imposed; endured n the mal proudly; and our 
profit, both spiritual and gro \ be ast that not the 
: t astute ‘ N ! now te It is the 
1 phe of one who beheves that he view t incredible 

ita ! wit! t prejudice 


eee ae now and aga eem dogmatic in this discourse 
id perhaps I should re e my credentials a an expert in 





the matter of drinking or not drinking. Very well! For 
ea ind years I have run ea with both the hare and 
he} ind lo col nen phrase l lid take It or 

it alor At times I have liked et it alone it time 
| have well, you know | meat ) say there were mo 
ment lubital vhe l ld be heard telling how fast 
| used to do a hundre ira ind what the boxing instruc 
tor rd «quite ! re i! it the weight of my blow hat 
day bach 1900 when I led on } good hing Ke 
‘ t wr the corking w ! aunt out \ 4 could 

mvnetti 

So l have been a c¢ istent neutral in tl war to make 
i n at least one essential good Mohamm 1 |} t 
never dared go on the wagen, as the cognoscenti phrase 
t, lest | be lured to write a piece entitled approximately 


llow I Came to Cut Out the Hard Stuff, in which I should 
expose my conviction that this would be a brighter and ;: 
| avelded the 


because I knew I should uund like a reformed bu ules 


better w til? e people were like me 





goes about beseeching one and all to abstain from 
house-breaking, little recking that so very few of us are 
potential burglar just as even fewer of us are potential 


dipsomaniac 
No; when I have caught in myself a dawning pity for the 
weakling who liked his cocktail before dinner, in that 
, 4 


aved myself from the blight of self 





moment I hi 
righteousness. With a quick hooker of Scotch or whatever 
Preferably Scotcl It is, to be sure, good and necessary 
for each of us to feel better than other people; but not 
And now I shall be able to not drink and 
ively about it as man to mar I shall hay 


too much better 
to talk instruct 
a valid excuse for such abstinence as I choose to undergo 
and none shall say I am merely showing off the muscles of 
my fine will. The great aridity will be upon us all. And 
I repeat that July first, next, will be the most shining and 


memorable day of our pair ful progress from the monad to 
man, such as he j 


Ensue sniff 


can’t enforce the law!" “People can 1 






t. “You 
the stuff too 
Scotch and eight 
varrels of rye in his cellar right now.’” “*Why, even up in 
rtland, Maine, last summer " And so on. Dear 
hopeful hearts! I know those pretty rainbows of promise 









easy!’ “*So-and-So has fifty cases of 





with which you line the darkling heavens. I hear a prized 
friend confiding that he had cached the makings of eighty- 
Incidentally I hope to 
be spared to a time when his hospitality merely to me shall 
have diminished his heart’s treasure by several odd thou- 


ne thousand (81,000) cocktails 


+t 


and —odd or even, it matters little 


And I have examined, by no means list 


es sly , one of 
f 


those new patent water f 
water if you insist upon it, but would much rather produce > 


lters that doubtless will filter 





attached to a free-burning kitchen range, an article of 


corn whisky suitable for most minor ailments and all social 
| 


eT, Alé oholi¢ 


ering I know about the home-brewed | 





ontent six per cent, now earning a deserved reputation ir 
the great hop-growing state of Washington. I know about 
dropping a few raisins into a bottle of beer’s little crippled 
tepsister and letting Nature take her golden course. I 
know what the expressed juices of the common apple will 
merrily do in a cask if permitted. And I know about 
corrupting the innocence of one’s grape juice with yeasty 
ferment from a pocket implement that looks like an en- 
tirely moral fountain pen, thus producing what the elect 
ill a kick 
and meddle 
ith certain unproscribed articles of ordinary barter in a 


I know, in short, a dozen way to molest 


way to render them illicit and desirable, if one feels that 
Wa) As a thoughtful citizen I have felt it my di ity to be 
informed of these devices. But the hoards of cac hed liquor 
will seep out with this generation. And those devices for 
home brewing and distilling will rust soon enough with 
negiect Here and there an enthusiast will keep alive the 
homely old custom, but it is going to die swiftly for all but a 





few of us, and ultimately for that few. Because under such 
restraint as even a widely a law can impose we shall 
a quit thinking of drink. 

are too little for 
lrir to go to the trouble of oo bi it. There are scared 
nk to whistle past the graveyard, but they 
can't whistle forever, and this particular graveyard is 


not only quit drinking but we 





the vast languid majority of us « 


lers who tl 


endless. I guess that within so few as ten years anyone 


iggesting our return to the open sale of alcoholic drink 





vill merely be studied, amid suitable surroundings, by one 
Probably more. Lots of them will be 


or more alienist 


intrigued by the case, as we novelists like to put it. It 
may seem hard, old scouts; unbelievable and outrageous; 
but in a way of speaking you are up against it And 
personally I am delighted. As a student of human beings 
I like to observe them under novel stresse We are ina 


way to have new light on the race 


Of course the millennium is not at hand. The increasing 
purpose said to run through the ages won’t stop running 
because we quit dropping into Callahan’s for one; or 
maybe a couple No; the laugh following the great 
aridity isn’t to be wholly on deprived tipplers. The coun- 
try, cold sober, isn’t g ing to be much like the perfect 
country the deprivers believe it will be. Consider the 
prime cause of it all the man who would be all right if he 


would just let liquor alone. There may, now and then, 


r the scheme seems to be to make 


have been such a man, 
men of all kinds so as to find out which will keep; but this 
man has been much more rare than is wide upposed, 
The men. who would really be all right if they would only 
let liquor alone are right enough to find that out, and to 
let it alone. 





The Man Who Reformed 


RECALL a score such in my own close acquaintance. 

After earnest experiment they have learned to let liquor 
alone severely. They are all sorts, as I review them. Some 
tippled for the taste, some for the effect, some to be 
amiable. And all struggled with what we Freudians term 
the brannigan complex, which means that one drink led 
to another and they were good followers. But all, at 
certain danger signals, ratified their own constitutional 
amendments without bothering Congress. 

The gamest fighter of the lot stopped exactly when he 
had to—about twenty-four hours this side of when a 
surviving relative would have begged that floral tributes 
be omitted. He is now a er ornament of his pro- 
fession, and he has no illusions about the man who would 
be all right if he would only let liquor alone. The president 
of his university lately invited him to the Pacific Coast to 
address undergraduates on the evils of intemperance. And 
he won’t go. He could only say, **Don’t stop till you have 
to. I didn’t.’”” You see, he was—to employ le mot juste 
plastered rather continuously for twenty years, and on 
the whole liked it. If that president knows the reformed 
one’s enlivening annals then he has doubtless also asked 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller to lecture to his undergraduates 
on the evils of acquiring great wealth. Of course that 
gentleman would be obliged in all honesty to deliver the 
same pithy lecture. 1 have never heard my friend or Mr. 
Rockefeller regret a moment of his interesting past. 

Another shock for our too facile optimists. I told you 
the laugh would not be wholly’on the budding inebriate. 
Take the workingman’s beer. Of course we are going to 
take it—but consider him in relation to the brew, which 
has long been said by our best people to stupefy him. Does 
anyone suspect we are going to have less trouble with the 
workingman when he is no longer stupefied? If so, why? 
No answer. All right! Then look for an undreamed-of 
effectiveness in the organization of labor. If the poor 
workingman has been drinking as much too much beer as 
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was rumored and has yet done what he has 
done in the way of teaching capital to take 
a ikke, think what he will do witha really 
lear head. Not Bolshevik stuff; he will be 
too W then But the good ol hioned 

ng to be nad t y 

But let it not be thought that the battle 
for a sane and alert citizenry will be more 


than a third won on the first of next July 
Of our three most popular narcotics only one 


vill have been banished, and at not the 





id poisons re 


inive rsally col ceded re 





main, of almost 
spectability. What everyone does is for 


on thought wise and right 





some curious rea 


If there had not been a determined and 


bitter minority whom alcohol disagreed 
we should still have it And so it should r 


ion of our ablest evangels to 





the miss 





undermine the reputation of the two nar- 


cotie poisons that st retard our progress 
I have tried, so as not to shock the sensitive, 
to lead up gently to this venomous proscrip- 

on of your old friends, tobacco and coffee 




















+ Allright, laughon! But these drugs were 
edoomed the da roud rum was brought 
low. Il can imagine a conscientious drinke 
ist nov I ng t! ny ned sarc iS! but 
I + + 
ihopenooneintt and attentive aud jad 
‘ ¢ tl me ‘ ea fl pant or 
lou el ert that tobacco and 
offee have e aggregate wrought more havoc to 
e humal ystem than ever did the ousted member of 
he great narcot triune Be a e of their wider usé it is 
ie. They have not killed outright so many weaklings, 
‘ t é iInohbserve the have lowered 
he eff en I ‘ ) i! where arir has put il! 
lozet 
We have in flawle King order i political machine 
of such cunning pote that no obstacle may withstand 
al tnat nt e more f 5, if it chose, could 
make ¢ ef and cabbage legal And having done 
tn a a he wisest statesman, the canniest 
politician did not believe even faintly possible five y 
yo, does anyone believe this same iperb machine can’t 
ind won't put be nd the legal reach of us the two 
narcotics that unquest nabdl ao tou what the working- 
man’s beer did to hi Not so! The campaign ison. And 
the machine will be stronger. For a lot of irritated voters 
DI care ! Nappe 
Ot course ou hea as yet, but a shrewd little against 
at most cherished of domestic drugs, coffee. The first 
guns are trained upon tobacco. I say tobacco, though the 


In rrent mental 





elude me, the cigar is but 


when borne unlighted 





What About Dear Olid Colonel Van Whoosh and His Cellar of Rare 


Vintages Laid Down in Siaty+Bight” 


| a Street car I Na ! v i And the 
chewer of tobacco one of Nature’s noblemer Yet the 
cigarette ha hever cel i ul ‘ i ive 
trust-paid encon in 

Have vou ever known a bill to pa al tale le 
ture or any comn et 1 al e legisiature, banning 
the succulent fine-cut? Humph! I should say not. But 
some of our states have already banned the cigarette 
Not so many years ago l bo ight a book of unlawful cig- 
arette papers in the grand old state of Missouri, being 
furtively tolled for that sinister purpose, by the boot- 
legger, into the clement dusk of an alle Cigarette 


were taboo, cigarette pape 


t } 


to learn that the appropriation for brass cuspidors for 


anathema. But I was unable 





the Missouri statehouse had been scaled down a single 
dollar that year. The honest lawmakers who banned 
the papered smoke would have thought it a jest in the 
poorest of taste had one besought them to make also illegal 


‘ 


1e intimate chewing and absorption of the same vegetable 





one merely burns In a cigarette 

So there will be resistance. Even those sacrosanct 
who called rum never anything but a demon will fig 
for their pipes. One of these —my friend who 
about one day before he would have quit 


complains bitterly now that these reformers 





dizzy spells at his 




















’ He peevishly ays they 
ars, and this he is bound t 
nonstrous infringement of | 
y True, he regaras the ant 
high and wortl perf 
A ¢ 4 d 1 : 
peopl houldn’t ind Wa 
law to that good end But he 
moke some more and so he 
ce 7 ernse ibout a ‘ 
l hir And there you are 
nut ! ature grand! 
ot et t l wa 1 law 
is! be, fort jing us to 
our heart with tl nareoti 
that generat to come 
without ir high percentage 
art I not only think othe 
qu me g but I have long 


YOFFEE will fight even harder. Equally 
t th the other poisons, it yet 
ts and so thought more 
ire st those though of a 
ex who eve cor ler it to 
hall need a long 
tion; though, to be ire 

ined la hol and te 

1 oe cate ¢ ‘ 

there atid ttle neighbor 
whout t i herto re ble 
et L ise that it ttach the 
alcohol and nice e. Alread 


he bar and det ‘ } hn i 
) ! } + Tt ‘ ’ 
rbed coffee addict le 
ij the ean that play the 
Ihe do not dispute quite 
for u flee toper neve if 
ico? | And 1 f ‘ 
fTee ive vs that a ) 
traight » } heart th 
hir t ‘ eel » have 
ning » oF a ind t 
f } , . j 
at he fee e sta +} 
1 bequeathed atified 
I | have thrown off the 
believe eve e else should 
f 
‘ 











Joyous New Year's Eve on Broadway 
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THE ROOSEVELT PERIO 


By Albe 


URING the Pre ien ampaign of 1990 
Theodore R evelt and I spent a ind 
together in Kansas Cit i had been elected 


THE 


all of the immigrants from other lands 
for labor was 
g and other industries that suddenly took on immense 


them 


yuntr ind for 
Indeed the necessity o great that manufac- 
some of 


proportions resorted to every expedient 


very bad —to bring cheap European labor to America. 
For a long time, however, there was no labor conges- 
tion —first because there was so much work to be done, and 


secondly because free land constantly drew peopleaway from 
Free | d was an outlet for discontent 


industrial centers lar 








i ine is Cal date for Vice Pre ler 
' I lor extended t rsatior 
e the , { the wa h Sy During th 
I nwet i horseback ride Kansas. Even 
I i ‘ muct favor tf Ce re Roosevelt’ 
I Ke n Pa icceed President 
icKinley when his second ter eX] ind told 
I ud 1 t tha Meckir ! R evelt 
i ‘ { ’ | ‘ | ihout 
i LiKe ! t 
! ‘ \r ! 
t t he ! ‘ 
¢ nic ar ) 
ire tf i ‘ i tr 
‘ 1 ther meat 
il rie | ‘ 
natior he « i p , 
n i i ‘ 
nancial tere ‘ } 
sir hin | thougi 
bu 11d that it w 1 be et 
muscled met { the ! and 
the it I ! it ‘ 
Pre 
b (re ue iid ‘ ! 
That i it Wi 1 g t 
one ird-mu ed en let he q 
li even il Ut! ] I ‘ /, 
‘ ind cl the ir De } J 
gett themselves int hape 
meet it. Right here round use 
e ride we see the reason fo 
y period which the nation 
entering Not » Ve ong a 
i tl it Vil i ip 
Land was pra ‘ I 
; hen i 
In a fe eu he ‘ 
e lett 


il ‘ ina “ale ! 

ent McKinley ren ed me é 
" Colonel Roose is then 
rnor of New Y Phe cause 

f his chafing was the not . 
i ! uf the ! which he 

is extr ‘ ( ( He | 
ed hat ‘ i iu il 
ching an ecot and | 
When, therefore, upon the 
i nation of Pre lent MecKin 
ey, he suddenly found himself i: 
the Presidential chair he had a good 


lea of the new period upon whict 


the country was entering, andina 


yeneral way of the law and polic t 


h that new period require 
America had reached the px 
where a transition trom an ¢ 
yorn to a modern economic and 
cial order was indispensable. To 
effect this transition was the great \ 
vork of Theodore Roosevelt's life 
ind it is the accomr hment 
it fundamental change that n ‘ ! ireer e] ochal 
He became President of the United States just after one 
f the most serious development 1 American hist Th 
levelopment was the disappearance of free land Until 
that point of t e wi nh mar the beginning of wl 
ilways will be called ‘The Roosevelt I i” anybor 
d get a farm and a home of I he simple 
“ve of taking uy I ul i Tres ind and living 
1 it This proce eed had been going on since 
efore the Revolu Those wl e in debt er fe 
e pre re ol ta vt i vn the land tl 
led imf ly moved it nto the wilderne yr se i 
pon the prairies. So it was that such a thing as industria 
pressure, in the sense we now understand that term, did 
not exist 


Moreover, immediately after the Civil War there was a 


prodigious outburst of constructive energy. A great part 
f the continent still was to be occupied. Railroads were 
» be built: bridge to be constructed cities erected 


re was more than enoug Wor tor everybod n this 
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The Inaugural Address of President Roosevelt, March 4, 1905 


inall) outlet was closed. Free land was all gone. 
The human tide had reached its last frontier, the Pacific 
and was turned back upon itself. Such was the 
beginning of those economic and social conditions that 
had developed by the time Colonel Roosevelt had become 
President. These conditions were indicated by labor trou 
bles growing out of industrial congestion and by a general 
inrest among the masses of the people. It became neces 
ary for the nation to adjust itself to an entirely new situa- 


Finally this 


Ocean, 


tion which the disappearance of free land had brought about. 

Not only had millions upon millions of unoccupied acres 
prevented those industrial blood clots which old and thickly 
ettled countries always had experienced, and thus created 
in economic and social state of things peculiar to America 
and entirely abnormal; but this fact, continuing through 
more than a century, had also built up an individualism 
uch as the world never had seen before. 

Men thought and acted solely from the viewpoint of what 
they believed to be their personal advantage. The common 
ights rather than of duties, of individual rather 


talk was of 1 
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than of collective effort. Social ideals were scarcely 
recognized and the community spirit was very frail. 
The first manifestation of the coéperative idea 
came in the form of great business organizations and the 
consolidation of railroad companies owning parts of the 
same lines into large corporations, controlling and operat- 
ing long and unified systems. All this was natural and 
inevitable. Indeed the very necessities of the people them- 
selves called for and created these great economic units. 
Without them it was impossible to supply promptly and 
adequately the needs of the people. For instance, the in- 
called the laboring population—those 

employed in other industries than 


erease of what is 


agriculture—required food sup- 
the preparation and dis- 
tribution of which could be 


accomplished only by immense 
organizations. Speaking ley and 
large, the same was true of course 
of other forms of industry 

This economic evolution went 
forward, howeve - under the indi- 
vidualist principles which an en- 
tirely different state of things had 
In short, while natural 

totally revolutionized 
old ideals still 
though they no 


| plies, 
| 
| 


| created, 

had 
industry 
vailed, longer 
applied to the existing facts of 
life. We had emerged into a new 
period, but we still clung to ancient 


ng 


forces 


the pre- 


1 


formulas of thinki 


Labor Conditions 


| 

| 7 WAS in this wise that the 
} heads of great business organiza- 
| tions insisted upon running them 
according to ancient individualist 
maxims. The courts of course con- 
tinued to decide controversies aris- 
ing from these new conditions by 
old rules no longer fitted 
them. 

No matter how great a busine 

organization 
how extensive its dealings with the 


which 


became, no matter 
pe ople, no matter how dependent 


of 
upon these organizations, the mat 


millions human beings were 
agers of these mammoth concerns 
conducted them as though the 
concerns themselves were individ- 
uals. No moral iegal duty to the 
public was admitted —a fact which, 
recent though it is, is hard now for 
us to realize. 

A great pac king plant, for ex- 
ample, did its business with the 
public on precisely the same eco- 
nomic principles as an individual 
butcher dealing with individual 
customers. Immense railroad sys- 
tems did the transporting of the 
nation upon the same legal bas 
that an old-time wagoner or a 
stagecoach owner hauled small 
parcels of merchandise or carried a 
few passengers. Thekind ofservice 
rendered, the rates fixed, the qual- 
ity of food and the manner of its 
preparation and the prices charged 
for it were held to be none of the people’s business, but solel) 
the affair of the producing and transporting companies. 

Thus American business became obsessed of a frenzy for 
gain. The spirit of greed ruled American industry. This 
showed itself in shocking form in many other ways than 
the illustrations already given. Hundreds of thousands 
millions, in fact—-of children were put to work in factories, 
mines and sweat shops at a period in their lives when such 
labor meant their physical and intellectual ruin. 

Moreover, labor was regarded as a commodity. The eco- 
nomic theories of Adam Smith governed the treatment of 
workingmen by employers. Labor conditions therefore 
became worse as industrial congestion increased. The 
human element of the problem of labor received less and 
less consideration; indeed the ‘‘ humanities’ were not rec- 
ognized by the ancient economic philosophy upon which 
modern industry still continued to be operated. 

Thus is revealed the vast, complicated and delicate prob- 
lem, national in its scope, which required solution when 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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he Two-Imcl Pipe Line to Europe 
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England knows the precise hour 1 like to have some 


and day when the ice breaks up too 
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in the Arctic Sea two thousand miles What Ame i ha ‘ 
away, and departs from the south \ = | le the convenience ' ey 
f . ear on the dot . ng u he nece ‘ nite i 
The bird gets word somehow. angemet for ma , 
The female moth shut up in solita hing n Eu ‘ ind self 
confinement in a pasteboard box ci producing whe i , 
by its scent call male moths to tl people. We st vive ul ; 
outside of the box from a surprising ernal 1 ilizir preact ind 
distance; and yet the workmen irth-ol-Julying alt ‘ f 
Henry Ford’s factory twenty-fo i i eu that e Ame il i! 
thousand of them—cannot get wor xpress a huge ngil 
through to twenty million Bolshey nite essence like by ’ | 
workmen in Russia, setting the wor hye ve cannot eve expre ind 
on fire with fool freedom, what fre ‘ é t eve expre i if 
dom in America is, how it works « } nal lred vea ne ‘ 
for labor as between empl vel The f 1 | ur } 
employees, and what orkme and send over samples as we did 
America car yetand what they are e f telephone n Lo 
If the Ford workmen could get ‘ telegraph, the aan 
word throug! » Ru i, Bolshe boa 
sm in Russia would apse We na ! i 
with a crash that would be heard eamboats have bee 
round the orld. the ind of the Wi were eal il ate! b 
ou elreed Because people | it 
I I I A x irry t { 
’ i e We I ‘ er ul ‘ Kobe 
do we not do Because of the incred and which we care more about— ideas which we need, and I lean n wk | 1 ol the sea all ind Europe 
ble fact that the only provision that has been made as yet which they need most ce peratels how, to get expressed. and became catching because | iropean people found that 
for getting ideas bac ind forth between two great conti- If the peo; le in America three hundred years ago had stood the teamboat habit, heaped up on top of the habit of 
ents trying to rur he eart! oyether is what might be round a century or 80 wondering Vague iy how they could moving heavy thing helped along the hal f ny 
alled, for all pract cal } irposes, a two-inch pipe toE urope. express to people in Europe one of the first ideas America heavy thing It made po bie moving atl isund time 
On getting rd through, curlews and moths have ever had—the idea of tobacco—and had finally sent over as many 
numan beings beaten lo a jelly. one pipeful, the y would have done what we are going to do The way t yet an idea through tror one ! 
Moths mock and wave their tentacles at nations. The with liberty unless we wake up unother in the least possible space and time o dramatize 
ery bugs make fun of our splendid helpless wireless tele The short quick way for America to express to Europe ample ‘eople all seem to think at first that ick 
graph and of our big fool airplanes with which we cannot the extremely real, ore happy, relieved sensatior things to hear about. They seem to have a 
get word to Russians and to Germans—or even to the any real man gets out of democracy, the sense of being a deas are intended for their ear The moral see t 
English and the French. We keep on trying at it jam- free, open man in a free, open-dealing country, is to send lor those of us who are trying to put ideas through, t 
ming infinity through a two-inch pipe. over pipefuls of liberty, and to let people breathe it and making a spread and spray of ou leas on people eu 
What there that a great country like smoke it. To get an idea over to then QUICKLY gel it oul of the eu 
engaged in making funny little feeble thre We must study out a new way of starting up liberty get it into their habits; dramatize to ther hat they are 
I irope through a two-inch pipe, and gett y among people like any other habit, any othe r deep-gra ned trying to do; dramatize a single sample ot it t hat the 
feeble throbs back, can do to get as much through the catching habit nations get from one another. We should are trying to do every day, where the single sample r 
two-inch pe ble? stop talking about our theories and mooning along i round ceaselessly nagging them day after day for another 
Theode Vail’s engineers have managed to make a words about our ideas of libe rity to peop le, and send over Natior evn to be reached the quickest and ire 
ngle wire, Which used to take one message one way at a Se lf-reproduc ing, tagious exam ples of the ideas, exan through what the think Dut through w t the "The 
time, take, 1 believe, several messages at a time both ways. _ ples of how the ideas taste and how they feel when one is w eek out and suck up everything that elp th 
here are equally economical, highly concentrated ways of | taking them in, when one has digested them, and how they doit. One-tenth of one per cent dramatizing will do as mucl 
onveying ideas from one nation to another which I would — work. as ninety per cent dina adve g betwe i 
ke to propose to have America begin to use. The idea would The only way for America to get anywhere in expressing It might not e ami vhile we are considering 
e to use them at e with the two-inch pipe as long as we its ideas to European peoples is to introduce its ideas into America how to get our idea er t ther nation 
ave to put up with it; then later, of course, we could use Europe as habits, as catching habits, as nice, useful, happy consider what our experiences have been, especia f late 
t to still better advantage through the new and bigger epidemics. We have got to introduce our idea of democ- and during the war, in getting our idea ‘ ne another 
neans of commur itlor he League of Nations will no racy the flavor, the sensation of demox racy, the sensation Not long after the Americar part in the ar Wa 
ibt arrange for when it egins its steady work. of being a free, believing, oper dealing person with other pur (y ernment I i the idea ‘1 tha t! 
persons-——to Europe an nations in the same concrete way at all wher bear that if America was going t lo he 
If a hundred million people in America were to keep we have introduced American bathtubs, American tele- part in defeating the Germans, or if we were t 6 al 
training away for a hundred years trying to express toone phones, American phonographs, and American moving here near defeating the Gern lonly be} 
poor single lonely Frenchman how one loganberry tastes pictures; by keeping still and sending over samples. Then through an unexpected degree of self-sacritics the 
they could not do it. The hundred million people would we will say, quietly of course, without any flourishing or of our people all day, every day until the wa i ‘ 
merely bore the Frenchman advertising and when we are asked: “‘Oh, yes, these are Our people did not believe tl lea 
What the hundred 1 on people would find they would just a few of our little habits we have ci from one How could our Government get through to ea ‘ 
finally have to do would be to manage somehow to organize another in America— chewing-gum, dentists, rocking America that winning the ir depended (i 
and combine together to he one loganberry over to chairs, cash registers, tobacco, prohibition, subways, flying through to each woman and each child t ‘ ! 
France, stick it in the ground t eeds burst in the warm must be given uy each lefe e Ge 
inshiny ground and come up. Then they could let the The Government t ol wanted to advertise 
rst Frenchman taste one Then as rapidly as possible = -= ———— = = ple how desperaté the country needed them~— ¢ 
they could present to the forty million people of France i ; | f then it it inted to inspire the pe ‘ ‘ 
one loganberry apiece. One loganberry apiece would be j | he pe e see t! | ‘ hemsel ve Phe 
enoug! The taste of forty trillion more logan- i | tea ne itior nat e! 
berries would be known. All France would know 7 nscience, a prove to the people i ‘ 
} hat loganberries are like, and France would be ine ) ( how revere the me f ! “ 
iu of Frenchmer vho would know whether ( nof Ame 1 be Gepe it } itty) 
| France wanted twer ty tr lion more or not. | it u ‘ to defeat the Ge HHH 
i} lt has seemed to me that America is guing to I f er Maine one / | itt 
| jiged to follow this principle in trying to Hil ul heG 1c " | el 
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“HE was walking down a rw ledge to the total number of about a baker’s 
bth a tate aid Peter Clark Macfarlane  iisen. ‘sna tere they bucced and tumed 


> 






















and fretted and cracked the lash of mili- 


e port in France A long if I ‘STRATED BY CHARLES D. MITCHELL tary authority or even yowled and cater- 
f ‘ t ‘ ipped about a wauled at each other, according to the 
ler, graceful figure and ar eu ip of the same pra al men; too many paper artists and too few who mood of the moment and the nature of the shortcomings 
i rn slightly to ‘ le of head that iid sculpture achievements in the forms of living flesh. each alleged against the other. 
ed rathe intily. Out from under the sides of th Lieutenant Marsh was one of the sculptors, and a great Thither also came a cold statistician with a pencil and 
yme dark hair of a ve lelicate texture was threater pre f the paper artists were always rushing him and _ columns of figures, who knew to an inch and an ounce 
y escape, tantalizing it caused young lieu lemanding that he translate their theories into action. what had been done the day before and who had done it 
enant to confess that he would like to touch his finger But there were limits even to the capabilities of the mighty and who had failed to do it. 
‘ ‘ {tly to see if th vere a ky as they ind willing shoulders of Lieutenant Marsh; wherefore “Why didn’t I get those twelve cars of sand that were 
ptains unfeelingly bullied him, majors browbeat him promised me last Saturday?’’ had demanded the engineer 
\! the arm of the | itv i white brassard and colonels on occasion gazed at him sad-eyed and re- in charge of dock-building operations, and there was a 
with a design ir wk stamped upon it hile across the proachful baleful gleam in the inquiring eye with which he transfixed 
f the blue overseas cap two bronze signal flags were This very morning the lieutenant had come down from the oo age of transportation. The latter passed 
ed. Th lesign upon the brassard and the insignia G-4 freshly convinced that republics are ungrateful and the inquiry, the glance and the buck to his yardmaster, 
n the cap fixed the young ! ! tar tatus as a_ military machines have no heart. G-4 was the technical who declared truculently that he pushed the empties in at 
hone n the service of the A. E. F., while her name for a first-class family row that took place every the borrow pit on time but they had not been loaded out; 
is a elf-reliant, adaptable and highly ornamental morning at ten-thirty in the office of the base commander. whereupon the boss of the sand pits bristled and affirmed 
voman was equally established by the easy way ir rhither came the superintendent of docks and the superin- that no such empties had ever been supplied. To prove it 
hie e dominated and a ed an environment which tendent of dock workers, the colonel of the stevedores he got his shovelmen on the telephone. The yardmaster 
enough was totally foreign to her. The glances of regiment, the superintendent of terminals and his yard- also got his switching crew on the telephone. For a time 
| ind affectionate admiration which doughboys and master—a postgraduate of Chicago railroad yards; to- there was barking and snapping back and forth across the 
M. P hot at her as she passed showed that the sight of gether with the officers in charge of all and sundry of the table with G-4’s habitual disharmonies rendered more 
er was to them like a sample package of home various enterprises of the A. E. F. represented in this port, disharmonious still by the wranglings over two sets of tele- 
When the Marine M. P. under the clock which sur phones. In the end, having regard to both witnesses, 
! nied ay tanding at the intersection of two street the evidence was clear that the empties had been 
ked heels and saluted she returned the salute smartly pushed in and that they had not been pushed in; 
d bestowed upon him a winsome smile that revealed a that they were seen standing on the sidetrack and 
iuty curves in piquant lips and brought a lightness to that they had never stood on the sidetrack at all 
inafraid eyes that was like the bringing of a fresh sun into The cool colonel, whose title was Base Commander 
the heaver The Marine watched her pass and his liy and who was the one man who never grew excited or 
ted in a sigh ‘ involved in the rows of G-4, was first to divine the 
eutenant Marsl mud upon } it tie tood a explanation and to conclude that the empties had 
ment the corner and gaped. Noting the M. P i been properly pushed in upon the loading track at 
ees h a salute he ed one also. The lady returned the borrow pit, but thereafter surreptitiously with- 
prompt but with digni ind the nie drawn. From force habit almost he shifted hi 
‘ vthe M. P.«¢ da he id never se glance to where could bore into the embar- 
uit Marsh before. That was why the glance rassed features ‘of Lieutenant Marsh, who 
‘ lingered on him momentar for the though not, strictly speaking, a member of G-4 
man wa ‘ hose px nal refused had nevertheless been the goat of so many of 
meho o be ippressed |} ha nd its discussions and recriminations that he had 
ba His body seemed bursting out of | fallen into the habit of reporting there as for 
form; nor was it the smooth dist« f some daily and inevitable castigation. 


t, but rather the rotundity of arching che 


uch as might appertain to tl houlders of 





Hercule which produced this effec 
‘If she had only given me that full-orbed 
mile,”’ Lieutenant Marsh thought, and ca 














in envious glanee at the M. P 

‘Know that girl?” he asked 

*No, sir.”’ 

“Gosh!” And Lieutenant Mar h gazed 
ifte eru ilent adorat I wonder!” 
he murmured Il wonder! “And ther shame 
lessl he turned and followed or at 
least it seemed that he had busine 
down the Rue de Nantes, in the way that 
the lady was going Eventually she 

irned off on a side street, and from the 

lieutenant Marsh, pausing d 
| y her enter a building fror 
tl ‘ nd story of hich ed signa 
flags were tlung out 
| wonder if it could be the same 
he mused, and marked again with w 
ful eve the place where that refreshin, 
blue figure had last appe ired for wit! 


ill his tugged physical strength Lieu 
int Mar h wa a young mar 


now sorely and outrageously pu 





Each day Fate buffeted him in thi 
rly-burly place where dozens of shi; 
omited hourly their bellyfuls upon the 





wk, and creaking cranes str 
tevedores and puffing engines all labored 


gether to hurl the vast supplies of food ar 





those sinister collections of the offensive mat« 
rials of a fighting army faster toward the Frot 

It was an important place, this port 
which a vast aggregation of man power was 
wssembled. There was too little gf many thing 
little dock room, too little motive power, tox 


trackage, too little warehouse capacity, too litth 





perience and too little forethought; and there was 


0 much of other things—too much anxiety, too ‘ . ON Ailes tery 
much conflict of authority, too much of the haste that “T—I Thought You Would be Wanting Him,'’ Stammered Miss Heien, 
wakes waste, too many technicians and too few “and I Telephoned an Order for Him to Come In" 





‘And while we are on this trail,’’ interrupted 


the superintendent of transportation acridly, ‘I 
want to know what in time became of four cars 
of cement. We had a priority order for six cars 
of cement for that bridge down at Saumur, and 
the cement was in the warehouse, but four cars 


of it mysteriously disappeared before they 
could be loaded.” 

The silence that followed this rasping in- 
quiry, with all eyes staring at Lieutenant 
Marsh, was of the sort usually described 
dramatic and expectant. For a moment it 
seemed as if Lieutenant Marsh would speak, 
protest, palliate or deny, but after an in- 
finitesimal instant he decided dejectedly to 
hold his peace. What was the use? The cold 
statistician was running through the sheets 
before him with his pencil point like the nose 
of a hound in the bracken, and presently he 
would lift the pencil and aim its denunciatory 
point. But before that could come to pass 
Major Hawley, shrewd, florid, competent and 
oozing quiet ‘satisfaction, rose and took the 
floor. 

Major Hawley was in charge of water 
supply. He had been called up to make a 
whole new system for this sleepy old port, 
which had suddenly become one of the great 
transportation centers of the world; and he 
had to make it quickly and out of nothing at 
all. Now he confessed frankly to his colleagues 
that he had just passed through what had 
been to him a period of awful anxiety, for 
with the failure of the expected rainfall there 
had come to be but four days’ water supply 
in the poor leaky old reservoirs. In his dis 
tress he had confided the predicament to 
Lieutenant Marsh and had enlisted that ener- 
getic and capable young man’s sympathies 
with immediate results that were both aston- 
ishing and happy. 

Perhaps the young lieutenant had there- 
upon stolen Major Cole’s sand cars to load 
cement; if so, Major Hawley regretted the 
necessity. Perhaps thereafter he had also 
stolen the cement; if so, that necessity also 
Major Hawley regretted. He could not regret, 
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however, that cement had been delivered to a convenient 
iding with abundance of motor trucks to haul it 

The master of motor-truck transportation suddenly 
stuttered and broke out with: ‘‘So that’s where twelve of 
my trucks went last ‘i 

But Major Hawley talked him down, leaving the said 
master of motor-truck transportation to look other daggers 
at the young lieutenant, while the engineer told how the 
cement had been duly delivered at the scene of hy- 
draulic operations, how it had been mixed into concrete, 
how the concrete had been poured, and was setting 
now into a beautiful dam in which water was already 
rising so that the usefulness of this great port was 
saved because its supply of aqua pura was now guaranteed, 

The major’s explanation, offered at this 
time to relieve Lieutenant Marsh from the 
taint of criminality, had at the moment the 
effect of doing so quite completely; yet it 
was strictly in accordance with human na- 
ture that when —the surcharged 
atmosphere healthfully cleared 
by all this explosive bickering— 
G-4 adjourned in bland good 
humor with itself there were 
many congratulations for Major 
Hawley, while all forgot, except 
the maior, to congratulate Lieu- 
tenant Marsh on his own gener- 
ous contribution to the saving 
of the situation. On the con- 
trary, the engineer who did not 
get his much desired sand and 
the transportation man who 
anticipated bitter inquiries 
as to why four cars of 
cement did not arrive at 


a certain bridge site on 


ime remembered 


oO 
throw hard looks at the 
young man and to int 
mate that if he got ir h. 


their way again they 
would most certainly find 
a way to plantan 
heel upon |} military 
neck, which was wl y 
Lieutenant M: 


scended to the street in gloom 


h had de 





“To hell with army men and 
army organization!’’ was what 
he had been muttering fer- 


vently beneath his breath wher 


there passed this blue and 

charming presence which wooed him momentarily from 
his mood and left him recalling that the one bright par- 
ticular spot in his day's work for months had been a cer- 


t 





fresh sunshiny voice which came to him over the 
telephone from the central office—a voice that in the mere 
answering of a call or the utterance of the few words 


necessary to the making of a connection could put a 








lightness in‘o his heart, ter how heavy its burdens. 
After having followed the ie vision down the street he 
lowly retraced his steps far enough to beckon to the man 


with his side car, in which, to the accompaniment of splut 

swaving bathtub bodies, he was borne 
Rinna 

10! 


niles outside the city, a camp where g 
appeared to swim in the dreary pool of 
at surrounded them. 





elf from the vehicle the young lieuten- 


ent viewing the noble tract of land on 





the other side of the road where a great enterprise halted, 


vaiting for the nod of a man high up upon whose desk the 


plan vere lying Here was to be, perhaps, the greatest 
nterprise of its kind in the world, and the material to 


ng out of the ships every day. 
To build it! What a stunning lot of jobs in that giant 


piece of construction! The abounding energies of Lieuten- 


int Marsh, man handler, leaped and thrilled in contem- 
ti ich a prospect. And then, remembering, he 


into one of the barracks, stripped 


plation of 
irned disconsolate 


e coat of his best uniform and began 


r } nitt and 
tT putties and 


» conceal his legs in hip boots preparatory to a little job 
f ditch digging that he was superintending between whiles. 

Now it happered that, as he sat thus with one leg in a 
the edge of 
his locker, the mind of the young lady who had climbed 


the stairs to the telephone exchange was engaged with 


ibber boot and the other pol ed reflective on 


ntem}] lation of a memory picture whicl preser teda big 


rong tace wit! dark earnes eves full of the grace of good 





t} mething hunery in them; and she was 
ewise thinking of a voice that used to come in each day 
er the wire Voices, 


l nere were yé llow tride nt voice 


to the telephone girl, had color 
there were harsh red 
ices; there were thin blue piping voices; there were 
deep black voices; and there was one voice of rich, soft 
velvet brown that belonged to an instinctive gentleman 
with a nature at once strong and fine; and the eyes of the 
lered young lieutenant reminded her of that 


istion-shoul i 


voice. They set her to wondering if they could be the eye 
of Lieutenant Marsh of Bouvron 44. She was still 
wondering as she cut in at the small switchboard where it 
was her duty to handle both local and long-di tance calls. 
Tours, the great S. O. S. headquarters, was on the wire 
now, talking to the base commander 

The girl listened in long enough to catch the tenor of the 
conversation, and catching it experienced a certain thrill 
of interest and enthusiasrf, for it told her what 
everybody in the base port had been dying for days 
and weeks to know-—it told her that the plan had 
been approved and the great 
provision depot Was going 
in at souvron. But the 






“Don't Do Anything Rash. Promise Me That. 


Don't Do Something Now That Will Get You Into Worse Troubie"’ 


mighty commander of S. O. S ssing on now to the 
discussion of a parti ular fe: 
prise, and when he had ray 

execution he concluded with: 
!”’ And the speaker, WhO Was a ge neral 


colonel done! 
that kind of ge neral who wears two stars upon his s 





the grand enter 
a plan for its 
it it done that way, 


and 








der, banged a fist solidly upon the table. The table 1 


away off in the intermediate section, but the colonel 





it bang from where he sat in the base port. 

“T understand, general!’’ he gave obedient assurance, 
and hanging up the phone leaned back in his chair to make 
a thoughtful inventory of the personnel of his command, 
for executives had now to be chosen lIfully, with cun 
ning almost, in order to secure the swift discharge of t} 
great and important task. 

A little later the base comm: 
phone again. The B. C.’s voice was deep black but lik- 


iders voice Was on the 





able. Central answered cheerily, according to her custom, 
but with just a little leap in her throat, because it wa 
Bouvron 44 that had been called, and curiously the g 
listened in, though a bit disappointed when it was the 
major and not the lieutenant, for whom the colonel called. 
She heard the base commander sketch what seemed to her 
like a very large undertaking in connection with the new 
enterprise and then ask the major to recommend a man 
for the j 
the telephone girl smile; but not the colonel 
“Lieutenant Marsh? Licutenant Marsh!” he expostu 


ob. The answer of the major was one that made 


t 
lated. “‘In the name of George Washington there 
body else out there who can do anyt c 

“Lieutenant Mars} very competent,” answered the 

major—mildly, as a major should a answer a colonel 
Hum! Well, send this young paragon in and let me 
look him over.” 

Just as if he had not an opportunit f ng hu 
almost any morning at G-4! Yet tha t the base 
commander said —‘‘look him over 

“Don’t tell him to do anything, colonel, unl you 
want it done,” warned the major dryly. ‘‘ He’s the darned 
est fellow when you start him! 

“Just the man I want,” snapped the colonel, though 
with a wry face at the memor ! ! tier ertal 


ind sundry he had already known to be traced to thi 


young man’s way of looking at duty end him in! 

The order to return to the office of the base mmander 
caught the lieutenant with the second leg half into the 
econd rubber boot Both legs came out promptly and 
the young man went back to towr wonder 

The base mmander w i | mar ! nta ind 
physica He wa ilso quiet He neit} hed nor 

thundered He had eel-g 
PVE i he hy re nto a mat 
eaba ! Lis ‘ nt Marsl 

ry came and wood tf ‘ m, u 
** iken by the | nee 
é, with } tur { tig! 


muscle hen he ited. H 
head was la ind lare 
pu wv } ( engt! 
nd ited | i\ jaw 
ind the | tuberant brow 
while the ) h was clean 
and ible and the brown 
eyes held an expre or f 
doglike devotion to dut 
that almost melted hol ! 
the B. rranite-hewn ex 
terior. But despite the fact 
iggestive of trengt! | 
body and of the bloom 





promit iversit 
“Um! What did you go in for?” 


‘Football!”’ yiowed the eutenant, 





trapped into showing all his teeth in 
a reminiscent grin. 
‘Um! M ea ( I 
“T wa ‘ ptair f the te We 
beat the niv time in 
Some pages of foot! bi at ne 
denly fe ope tM ether nd of tt 
colonel 
“Gad! exe] ed the 
mande eye gr * Are 1 
that Mar » 
[here i that he } 
tone hic made ‘ ena 
And what have you been doir nee 
I broke a erman’ ein A : 
“You K as t gt l 1 bre n 
those s} ‘ 
Lieut t M miled ‘ \ the 
e! ted 
Er You ild have I 
[he ffered me one,” confesses e lie i but 
I alway lid prefer a ratcn st ng 
This evoked the nel’s first r he looked 
the young er af her tl 
ritica 
Wher or +? 
Fight } } 4 nd ldn’t 
getd ! ‘ e been pr ( ryeat 
The el sy ( Ww he re t light 
’ ’ } j 
ga ) t 1 ieu 
‘ int t? ‘ ‘ } 
y irr or er 
R | ‘ | ‘ e here in 
the ‘) 
iL hie ne ‘) ‘ I t ta 
’ ' ‘ r ‘ me { 
hore The B. ( 
hie ‘ ’ ‘ 
} ‘ ia { 
hig ‘ ‘ i i 
I 
f ‘ ‘ ‘ | | 
, f 
, Mf ‘ 
The irel t ( 1 
er | ‘ } 
[he ( ‘ i 
| ‘ ! to se hey t 
Ne ‘ ! fr ‘ ] 
rhe } Ml ‘ em ] 



































































al fterl r ne nha eaned uf i 

4 The ' urt |e ed He sa 
ere f I 1 secor eutenant If he 

‘ ‘ ild ‘ ea to fore 

‘ r eute ur ‘ Va ’ 
‘ 1 eve j r ! ed 
, ‘ f the () either 

ict eye nd ye ‘ ‘ ted 
l ( t ng | int t ‘ he 
I'he ‘ t He not 
istore e me ! f 1 imy int 

| ise ! efore accepting 

( ‘ ‘ nar And é } 

' ‘ i { ‘ ‘ ‘ ! ] arawr 
t ! ! 





i here t f ( nh eye I’m a fir 
‘ one he ‘ i ‘ ‘ ne me fora 
{ eT it re ‘ i | i ‘ eT rhe > ree r 
‘ e first } j I've bee eve ol Rouvror 
ee! if owe ite i 1 ! ! tion 
yr | iy eve ! ! more t it ret 
e piece of K up and ju nm the witch me off 
t ymething else I'd ‘ ive ist one thing round 
‘ ‘ re t i | i i t I ! ld 1 ir m tne 
! hovelful of dirt to the ‘ 
(aad! ind Une rie na i t Imiring sort of 
Yes, I'll sa 1cH 
Lieutenant Marsh walked out as if on air, feeling in 
mens complime ed nl ‘ i fied vith the 
( wects for the war et before he had got to Bouvron 
the craft colonel was plotting t " e the lieutenant 
iy a difficu nel g himsell th quite a differ 
ent sort of mar rh vas Captain Allent i construction 
engineer fror omewhere round Seattle ha vast capac 
[ waving |} hands and |} ng t gs spring up like 
iv He had t t attracted the mel’s attention when 
« built a barra mut of pa r Ke t imber being 
tilable, and he capped this | constructing a fairl 
pectable bridge out of the ratings from knocked-down 
omottve 
Allenb sid the jonel, pointing to the blue print 
ere’s the layout. The minute a 1 tf track gos 
wi n go rsa witl ! ete for uur foundations, steel 
! ir frame ind corrugated iron for your sides and 
{ I've got a young bull moose putting down the rail 
nd | want u to throw up warehouse o fast the track 
Lye in’t get out of ir wa Get me 
From the jump-off iid Allent A vas a WISE 
fog of forty-two with a bea hat rved downwart 
hin that bulged upward round an ith that 
a8 seldom opened except to let out nging 
of language calculated to spur me gang 
{ builder to n htier effor than he ha 
put for before \ gt I eep t ! 
the ung fellow’s heels every 1 ite 
Marsh, | suppose 
‘ : wit ted he ] The 
Ma \dam en ) ' } the 
nal hurr ip | ome ‘ \ nt 
I" rather t ressed ! l 1 ell 
leclared the ilonel 
“We om growled A ! and the wee 
etween a floch 1 waret ‘ and a i tu 
f railroad tract had begur 
I'd like to get her ! } vire and te } 
ibout it Lieutenant Marsh was ret] " 
e arrived at Bouvrot 1 elw And 
| can’t help wonde y if and hoping i ‘ 
f ime girl Vhe flice of " 
lhkouvron was empt il e momet and ‘ 
j im ines theretore t i t i 
mnece ! inal he ea ‘ for the telephone 
Number inswered a e that Vil cr 
loar and bell-like 
Are uu are ta edt the eutenat 
ne mad plunge There wa i i { n 
omeone at the other end were d 
ed, and then the Ld aga Number 
ind was just a anc ty ‘ genera 
| yas b> fore ind not a bit i t 
And i yur smile heaver nd are yur eve 
irge and kind of blue i nad i i f 
1 brown and sil and sort of inclined to " ] 
he reservatiotr 
Ihe eutenant Dlurte i it t rather breat! 
| i f fearfu ha ice W wa 
" t did not I ressed something ea 
pple of vulsing lau, rand answered coo 
No sucl umber ir eX inge Please consult the 
rs wat W ea the er or wt | ny iy 
i 1 down in the little flice a labl > re VT he x 
rid te it ribers without hearing w i ne 1hysc t 
sid to ther noted at the giri tf ! i ( i \ I 
ard wa nee charn \ urteous and prope 
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bu hough Lieutena Mars! eard 1 Course, @Xacuy 


the ume words a he supervisor they conveyed to him an 


ibtle language of human hearts, assuring him that the 


uw ur ‘ 
wo hours ago 


And did UU pass up the street about 


the clock salute you?”’ persisted 


That number dor not answer Sald the voice, sup 


are busy now Will you call 


emphatically, and hung up the re er in an ecstasy) 
pure » Be ht vhat a que ! he breathed 
almost prayerfull 

Thereafter the railroad builder seemed to forget nearly 
everything else and devoted a large part ol the remaining 
afternoon to locating Lieutenant Austin and inducing that 
ocially circulative yung man to take a friend to the 
weekly dance of the telephone girls and nurses whicl would 
be held that night in the Y. M. ¢ \ home for chaperor le 
young women on duty with the A. E. F. in France, and 


pre ided over! by a gracious young woman whose letters 
from home were postmarked Denver and whose name was 
Miss William 
That night Mi Williams gave Lieutenant Marsh one 
vift assaying glance and followed it up with a cordial 


} 


welcome and an introduction to all her charge Among 


them was the girl with the sunshine voice 


















“Good-+by!"’ Said a Voice 
With a Choke in it, and 
the Telephone Was Hung 

Up Abruptly 


*M Crosby, let me present Lieutenant Marsh— Miss 


The lieutenant was embarrassingly dumb, in part be- 
iuse the closer the inspection the better Miss Crosby 

ed. He met her with feelings of great joy and sensa- 
rable heat in the round of his cheeks, the 


and other places where the warmth of a 


lerent meaning lor to him they spoke in the 
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jJush may penetrate; but his tongue at first refused to 
operate as if his devouring eyes had swallowed up all other 
functions in themselves. Miss Crosby on the other hand, 
was charmingly unaffected She met the lieutenant 
| ith a hearty smile of recognition 
‘It seems as if we have known each other some 
time,’” she remarked by way of keeping the ice from 





frankly and cordial] 





forming 

*You—you are so like your voice,”’ the hero of football 
history managed to stammer, still gazing in unfeigned 
adoration 

**Do you think so?”’ laughed Miss Helen. 

‘“You—you can't imagine what a comfort your voice 
has been to me, Miss Crosby,”’ he went on, getting a little 
better grasp on himself 

Well, now isn’t that perfectly lovely,” agreed Miss 
Helet 

‘“‘Are you— are you as nice to everyone over the phone 
as you have always been to me?” he ventured to try next. 

“Why, certainly,”” assured Miss Crosby, a slight but 
altogether charming pucker of the white brow combining 
iiself with one of the very sunniest of her smiles 





But the lieutenant fourd this assurance disappointing. 


‘At any rate,’”’ he insisted, 


couldn't possibly have 


meant so much to anyone else as it meant to me.” 

But if the young man fancied that he could hold Miss 
Crosby thus in sifu while he poured rather damp and 
sticky compliments into her ear he was quite mistaken. 
Miss Helen, it appeared, was popular, very popular. She 
came near to being the belle of the occasion. Someone 
came now to claim her for the next dance, and others 
ed her for other dance Along toward the end of 
the program the lieutenant himself got a dance with 
her; but all the evening while he fox-trotted or one- 
tepped with other American young women of types 


that varied from the petite beauty from the Bronx 


Clatlt 


exchange to the stately head nurse at Base Hogspita 
Number One-ninety-one, his eyes and his mind engaged 
themselves as much as possible with Miss Helen of 
Chicago 

As far as the lieutenant was able to observe she 
dealt out her favors impartially. She had the facult 
of looking at the runtiest lieutenent or the fattest, 
baldest old major as though at the moment he was the 
one man in the world to her 

“But she doesn’t care for any of them particularly,” 
he decided. “I’ve got an even break. Now watch me 
go out and get the finest decoration God ever gavea 
man,” 

It might be inferred from this declaration that Lieu- 
tenant Marsh was determined to prove as ruthless in 
the business of lov 
possibly his intention to corner Miss Helen that very 


night and make protestation of his love; but France was 





»as in the business of war, and it was 


accustomed to go early to bed in wartime. So was the 
4. E. F., and the Y M. ¢ A. foster mothers were 


an example to all the rest. The enlisted-man orchestra, 


which consisted of a violin, a harmonica and a ukulele, 
ceased its wailings at precisely nine-thirty, and five 
minutes later the hall was full of Sam Brownes and the 
sound of good-bys, mingled with projects for future 
meetings in those limited times and upon those partic- 
ular occasions specified by the inexorable rules made 
and provided for the safeguarding of these young women 
abroad 

Out of all of these Lieutenant Marsh succeeded 
in extracting what he hopefully persuaded himself was 
the least impartial of Miss Helen's smiles, and along 
with it came a pressing invitation, not to call, but to 
attend the next dance. With this the young man was 
lf, hugging tight the 





quite willing to content hims 
ecstasy of his hope and planning a very large number 
of telepl one calls for to-morrow. 

But when he essayed the first of these next morning 
no vibrant timbre of Miss Helen’s cheery tones struck 
through him like a chord of heaven's divinest music. 

He tried the phone repeatedly during the forenoon, 
but was each time douched with disappointment. 
Betweenwhiles he busied himself with the organizing 
of four gangs of rail layers and made heavy drafts on 
the unskilled-labor supply for sand shoveling, crosstie 
carrying, and so forth. Yet his thoughts wandered. 

“Think of that girl in a telephone exchange! Why, she 
would glow like a sapphire in the dark in one of these fine 
old French chateaux, and as for queening it 1n a cottage 
out in Camden % 
“Ting-a-ling-ling!"’ observed the telephone. 
‘Lieutenant Marsh!” 
The person addressed spoke up eagerly 
“Yes, Miss Crosby I've been dying 
The interrupting voice was crisp and businesslike, and 


” 


it snipped the gurgle and coo out of the lieutenant’s tones 
with the keen precision of a surgeon’s shears. 

‘Colonel Kemper directs me to say that he is much 
disappointed to have a complaint from Captain Allenby 
that you are not yet putting down track in the A Sector.” 

*But—but os 





Continued on Page 69 
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HE lapse of fifteen vears is bound to be dr 





Itean make a rch man out of « poor mn « LOY Wallace Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED 


beggar out of a chief; it can kill you dead, dead, 
dead and leave an absent-minded few to ask ‘‘ What has 
become of Jones?” ] i irn you 
fe ir e tragedy or a sweet 
big romance O in leave you ata 
tanast A not real a stand 


+ Feet the j 1 you've go 
} 

I Thee alte theadventure wit! 
the pInkK elepNnal found Colone and 
Mrs. Chester A. Framn uu notice 
in exper é lite a he Hotel Mer 





San Frat Ca hu t appeare d 
mn the registe He ild write it no 
Nit! i f ! he per tnat 
r , e ] } 
hav feve had gr r pon him w 
the yea But I lid eate | 
fe er i ne t re ed 1 lur } 
tha e broug ( yne nto his life 
She had be ve he title with one 
ve f he elple e hand. Had 
€ er ! an earl it 
} ‘ led Go " voked mil 
ta na i vouid Id 
d to ile g persona 
Phe I i el ! 1 ne wr eT i 
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i wetlore she n 
nard work and 
t had acted consta as a check and a 
bD i t te amazing a st ly S 
e effort had aged him. There lay a nude strip along 
I kull between the bump of veneration and the mound 
ear H nea noble face was deep ined and he wore 
eyeglasses that trailed a mournful ribbon. Yet who would 
i na e was not a proud and happ ian? Hay fever 
he lightest of heavenly curses, and no husband has ever 
died of a wife wl ilways amusing even when she at 
noys Eve Lt colone ne vmKed that Septembe 
morning 
But what had happened to Flossie Framm in the long 
wait between acts? Not} ing, appare ntly 4 microst ope 
might have revealed crow s-feet at the corners olf her wor 
derful eyes; POSSIDILY sne nad i some moment of 
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I i little late for me art in with a pul ireer,”” You were always an honest Injun,”’ Floss admitted 
we n dogge | it least | l learn to f a fond, proud glance 
graceful speeche take up the thread of 1 ‘ It’s been that way from start to finish. If I tried to 
t ne idy law at ight the books got lost or you started a 
en I came ed e agree ynograph in the next room. When we were struggling 
’ ever will take» riou ilong there was some excuse—you could always say that 
oO} wfully! Ir ried the time 1 tried to my higher ambition cut into my working time. But these 
ess that street meeting Cincinnat latter years there’s no excuse. I’ve given up hoping to bea 
Ye And 1 ran ay nto 1 eg before | t great public figure. But speech making is a graceful a 
tarted— and pretended 1 mistake mmplishment for a man of means. Not only that, but 
It w Ar take 1 get started.” I've got time to look round—there are public offices and 
J hat ere ta ‘ il ad e ¢ led, | ymat posts open to ri h men with the talent to fill 
' ta ‘ yu that I haver beer ytuse to the them Are you doing anything to help? What did you 
e tripped me, spiked me, put a spoke in the play on me on my last birthday dinner?” 
eve e I've t pen my mou n publ I always did hate toasts,”’ she objected. ‘‘And did you 
G Lord. Fle m neither tongue-tied nor an idiot ever see a bromide that didn’t love ’em? And you looked 
liltor ea f tha talent hich it death to » fun-ny when you got up to respond—just the way you 
’ hice , did that night you won the big tin medal. I knew you'd 
\! t nee. G ou’re the iank me for interrupting a 
| ‘ n I eve If hadn't had ‘With that awful story about how Aunt Het hugged the 
yer I ‘ g and and ma! Chinaman when the Hyde Street car ran away downhill?” 
et cor ms I'd have blown up the firm on an average of “Well,” she sighed, “ people listened to it, didn’t they?” 
e a week for the la fteen year How many time “‘Life’s been just one interruption after another. Last 
that make, G ptember when the International Cosmetic Convention 
One thousand five hundred and six he replied with- met in Pittsburgh I had a big chance. They offered to 
it the rhtest | atior make me the orator of the evening. You pretends 1 to give 
There! If I tried to add two and two I'd make it come your consent. I spent two hard weeks working up that 
ou ‘ mplained peect 
Ye he admittes unk uu'd get away with it too.” It wasn't my fault that our machine got lost in the 
“Fy inreasot e about me. What makes you horrid old state of Pennsylvania and that we didn’t get 
thin ! | t gu ew I ir great big burgh till eleven o'clock and all the Cosmetics 
might ator al gift ere going nome 
We iid he, “I started in by being a very pron : It was merely an act of fate. It was also purely 
speaker.” iccidental that you slipped the chauffeur fifty dollars.”’ 
Goon.” She had resumed her chair and her cigarett I vas rather a heavy bit of sarcasm, but it bore the 
“1 began life b t r the William H. Barbour prize amp of truth. 
f itor I may have been a mere boy, but made a Poor old Goober,” she commiserated. ‘‘ Who ever told 
decided impression ot , you you could make a public speech?” 
Weren't uu fun-ny! he rippled tanding there This was one jibe too many. 
bellowing about W the Fruitman with old Doctor ‘‘Carlotta Beam told me,”’ he blurted out. ‘“‘Told me a 
Pindar tting behind e water pitcher looking e a and times. And she wasright. She had faith in me.”’ 
sacred frog!” Faith’s a won-derful thing,”’ she said, but it was not her 
There ivgoa ! vice that seemed to speak. For an alchemic moment her 
Coober, 1 t ‘ t, who ever t j ! | face had aged until it looked centuries old. ‘‘We built our 
make & Spee tw inecho of t ‘ te fortune on faith, you know, old Goober.” 
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They Found The Spiggoty Waiting Patiently, as the Framm Press Agent Shouid 
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He made no response, but sat fascinated by the strange 
wise scrutiny she was giving him 

‘‘Faith can move mountains,” she said, “‘but it ofter 
stubs its toe on molehills. Goober, I know how you fee 
ometimes. It’s the way I used to want more hats and 


pretty clothes during those years we were living over the 


store—on faith. You didn’t notice that, did you? How 
you must long sometimes to find Carlotta and sit on a 
cloud and make big grand beautiful thoughts! Why don’t 
you, Goober?”’ 

“Don't I what 

“Hunt up Carlotta 

Even in the thrall of this unique moment he hesitated 
before he confessed 

‘I tried to once. That was about four years ago, wher 
I was first traveling over the Coast for the Institute 
a? ps 9 
“Oh. And you found her?” 

Florabel’s smooth cheeks had deepened to peonies. Her 
eyes narrowed as she smiled. Again the little pink slipper 
had fallen off 

*““No.”” Chester realized nervously that he must now 
finish what he had so ill begun. ‘It was an idle notion 
But I wanted to ask—to ask if there was still a chance for 
me to develop along the old lines.” 

“You perfectly natural Goob!”’ 
stored and even interested. 


said Floss, quite re- 


‘I wasn’t breaking any contract with you,” he explained 
doggedly. “I didn’t want to make a speech—but I did 
want to know about myself. I found Dyak pretty much run 
down. Old Pindar was dead and a fellow named Mitchell 
had the chair of English Literature. Mitchell said that the 


Beams had been transferred to some small Eastern college 





veral years ago and that he was under the impression 
that Carlotta had married a professional man—lawyer, 
politician—he wasn’t sure which.” 

‘Whatever he is,’” murmured Floss, ‘‘she must have 
made him very famous by now. Strange I haven't seen 
her picture in the papers next to the Swedish Ambassador 
or the Secretary of State or the Grand High Moocow of 
the Elks or * 

Her reflection broke off dramatically. It was evident 
that she was coming down with an idea 


**Goob!" she fairly shrieked. ‘I’ve got it! 


Got it by 
two hind legs and a tail!” 

Ter 

“You really tru 


miles of speakers’ table all round you, thousands of faces 


ly want to make an appearance with 





wide open over their demitasses, champagne and limelights 
going off rapidly —and you standing there with the love 
liest pearl-white corded-silk vest and diamond studs , 

“Crazy again!’’ was all he said. But the years had 
taught him not to let it go at that. 

“Yeppy Testimonial banquet to Col Chester A 
Framm, of California, held in the Merlinbilt Gallery at 


‘ 


eight-fifteen sharp on the evening of October eighteent! 
Patrons of Honor: Hon, William H. Barbour, the Portu 
guese minister, Doctor Sergius van der Meer—and o-oh, 





. | ad 
Groober 


Her eyes widened and she sat transfixed. 
Do you know who’s stopping now at this very hotel? 





Chester couldn't guess, so Floss 
prompt to supply the information 

“Michael Henry Haroran! You 
know that mouse-eyed old judge who 
tried the pink elephant for 
us?” 

‘He’s Supreme Court Ju 
tice Haroran now,” said 


Ae a Chester, repeating what 


everybody knew 


‘I don’t care if he’s king of 
a Europe,” she declared “Tu 
i} yet him to head the list of 


patrons of honor.”’ 
# "ie bet you can't,” he 
, challenged. 

4 ‘I'll bet I can,” she took 
. him up. 

“Now let’s hurry! You 
ring up The Spiggoty and 
tell him to come right over. 
And I'll get dressed and see 
the management about hiring 
their banquet hall and is 

“Floss!” Chester would 
never learn. ‘You can’t do 
anything like that. In the 

first place I don’t know that 
I want to throw away sev- 


eral thousand dollars.” 
“Foolish, it won't cost us 
a cent. There are about 
ninety million people round 
New York who do nothing but 
wait for banquets with big 
names attached to them 


Five dollars a plate and S 
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Ladies and Gentlemen of the Goiden Poppy Society," He Began, “It is With 








Mingted Pain ” 





“In the se place ere perte i n here 
*“That’s the very thing we aren't going to be on the 
morning of October eighteent! How does that listen to 


my sweetheart? Lifelong ambition all in a gol presidents 





and senators and millionaires sitting round drinking your 
words and California champagne at Paris prices. What's 
the matter, Old Nuisance?) Would um prefer some nice 


Whatever you 





Bolsheviki meeting out on Union Square 
say, old dear 

This was astonishing 
herself in a manner hitherto unknown to that dextrously 


pparently Floss had reversed 
reversing character. Not only Wa he permitting his 
public appearance—she was even forcing it on him. There 
must be a joker somewhere 

“Well, you might go ahead and see how you get along,”’ 
he permitted. 


If I go ahead it’ | yet along,’’ she ired him with her 


i 
supreme conceit “Now come on. We'll array ourselves 
in the rich embroideries befitting our station and tackle 
old Supreme Roar” — her version, apparently, of Supreme 
Court Justice Haroran 
When they were are 


already committed to her program, He felt like a boy 


ed for the adventure Chester was 


again 
“Lucky,” said he, ‘‘that the change of climate has 
cleared up my ’ He never mentioned the disagreeable 
malady 
“Your hay fever 


en years you haven 


‘It’s the first time in 


¢ Pt 


she supplied ! 
eezed all the way from Halloween 
to Christmas.” 
‘“‘Getting away from those flowers always helps,’”’ he 
assured her 
The very thought of California’s drying herbage gave 


him a gentle tickling at the base of his nose 


XIII 
HE Florabel Framm Technic or Quick Roads to Fame 
might with advantage be introduced as a textbook in 
and Chester’s experiences 
of that late September morning should be written into an 


our leading commercial schools; 


important chapter 

When she had got him into his braided morning coat and 
herself into one of the most exquisite creations from the 
workshop of Fluére she took a look in the mirror and said 
‘Messy thing!’’ once or twice. The messy thing proved to 


be an eighty-dollar hat with a flowing white ostrich feather, 


nmented 


Wherefore she tore off the white feather, tucked 
its place a yard of cloudy blue velvet and was immediately 
cheered Boucé might have imitated the effect As u 





+r of fact one milliner did, so I am told 





matt 

‘Come on, Mister Slow,’’ she commanded; and her 
smooth-coated spouse followed into the first phase of the 
adventure 

The Supreme Roar occupied a suite on the fourth land 
ing. When at last they were admitted to his big reception 
room they found him deep in conference with many dig 
nified gentlemen of about his own age. Time as well a 
fortune had wrought dramatic changes in Michael Henry 
Haroran since the days of the pink elephant. The two 
hairy rodents, which still scampered across his forehead, 
had turned to white mice and his once auburn hair had 
now become a beautiful bank of snow You would have 
recognized him on or off the stage as the Supreme Court 
His large heavy 
and he was, upon the entrance of the audacious Framm 
lecturing upon the maritime laws of 1852 

“The clipper ship Ben Harrow had now lost her statu 
as a merchantman, and by the very nature of her cargo 
had reverted to 


Justice voice had increased in volume 


had reverted to 

Flossie Framm, never moving from her place on the 
carpet, had undoubtedly hypnotized him. The Supreme 
Roar shut off the floodgates of the law and looked across 
the room. The white mice which had been playing 
tag across his forehead scampered up and hid under the 
snow bank. Then they ran down and rested still as deat! 
above the bright judicial eye 

‘Well, upon my word! 
doning his audience and springing forward 
Mrs. Framm!” 

“Thank you, judge!” cried Flossie, accepting both his 
“We nearly drowned listening to the clipper ship 


What's 


’ bellowed the great man, abar 


If this isn’t 


hands 
3en Harrow, and neither of us can swim a stroke 
a clipper ship, Judge Haroran” 

‘“*Something, my dear, which was never designed for the 
And what have 


comfort of tenderly reared young ladies 
we on our pretty mind to-day Another pink elephant 

Supreme Court Justice Haroran opened his large mout! 
and bellowed forth a salute to his own joke. Chester found 
himself tittering appreciatively, as one does when a great 
‘**Had I followed my star,” he wa 


man jests thinking, 


It’s a white elephant tl time,”” I i 
“White?” 
performed an acrobatic feat 
Yeppy. My husband.” 

ae your husband! 


Judge Haroran remembered Chester long 


phi 
The two mice of the same 


hake him warmly by the hand 

“You hadn't much to say, as I remember 
celebrated case Sut you were indeed fortur 
choice of counsel, Mr. Framm.’ 
ed Flossi« 


concede 


‘Colonel Framm,” corres 


- 


‘Colonel Framm,”’ 


Suppose we go ip here and sit dowr ng ¢ 
clipper Ben Harrow to round Cape H 

He led them into a small green-and- i 
1 mas his guest were sealed Lunt i 
chair to ‘ inder hi weight, for Judge H 
growing rut He beamed at il) pon 4 t 
look he held for | e Wa el mie i 
Sentiment mingled with the via 
mat 








Kl went direct it her ilpje | ( 
Chester? That won-derful il lt 
derful way you did it! 

“Pshaw!” snorted the eminent one. “Y 
in ninety day fifteen m te iryil Y 
is well as beaut ful, 1 dear : 

( hester jumped Promp ry 1 
had neve associated with his bride 

Of irse i thought | n i Wy 
don’t know t that mone mie tt 
tear n her bright eye ind (€ heste 
he knew that he himsical heid t 

Did uu ever see a fl vitl l ¢ 
paper struggling and struggling to get 

1 e paw to the othe t to me a 
hand? Nothir ng. We i \ 

Be iust ve Knew that I] we eve rf f 

t wa over hills and mountains of pre 
pulled us out of the goo, judge Ar ‘ 
ter’ ne of the best-known pu 


Continued on Page 115 
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Skag Drew a Match and They Saw the Great Cowering Creature Not More 


Than Seven Feet From Them 








Skag knew what the animal iffered, because it all but 
murdered him on hot nights Of course there are tainted- 
flesh things, like hyenas, that live best on foul air and foul 
everythil but white animals of jungle and forest are 
high and cleanly beasts. When well and in their prime, 
even their coats are incapable of most kinds of dirt, 


because of a natural oily gloss 
At sixteen Skag was in ch: of the packing, moving 
. 4 
} 


and feeding of all the big cats, including pumas, panthers 





and leopards. He was in and out of the cages, possibly 
more than wag necessary. He learned that there are two 
iys to manage a wild animal—the roughneck way, with 


a club, and the fancy way, with your own equilibrium. 
All of w h.comes in more to the point later. 

He was interested at the time but not really acquainted 
with the camels and elephants. He often chatted with 


Prussak, the Arab, who loathed camels to the shallow 
depths of h sul, but got as much out of them as most 
men could. Skag dreamed of a better way still, even with 
ps, at first, he talked with old 
Alec B whose characteristic task wes to chain and 
unchain the hind leg of the old gun-metal elephant, 
Phedra. who bossed her sire and the little Cloud herd as 


rie Uiten on train tri 


much with the flap of an ear as anything else. 

No: Old Alec must not be forgotten, or his sandalwood 
chest with its little rose jar in the corner, making every- 
thing smell so strangely sweet that it hurt. A girl in India 
ad given Alec that jar twenty years before. The spirit of 
2 real rose jar never dies; and something of the girl's spirit 
was round it, too, as Alec talked softly. 

All this was unreservedly good to Skag—as thrilling as 
But something 


the top drawer that had been his mother’s 
way back of that, utteriy his own deep heart business, was 
connected with the rose jar. It was breathless, like opening 
legram its first scent after days or weeks. If you find 
meaning to this thought of Skag’s you are welcome: 

It makes you think of things you don’t know,”’ was the 


way he expressed it 
But you will,” said Alee quickly 
The more you knew, the more you favored that old man 
of th reus compar a little gold ring in his ear, and 


tales of India! 


LIvinGsSTOWN BULL 


It was Alec who led Skag into the fancy 
way of dealing with animals; but, of 
course, the boy was peculiar, inasmuc} 
as he believed it all at once. Skag never 
ceased to think of it until it was his; he 
actually put it into practice. Alec might 
have told a dozen American trainers and 
have gotten no more than a yawp for his 
pains. This is one of the things Alec 
said: 

“‘If you can get on top of the menagerie 
in your own insides, Skag-ee—the tigers 
and apes, the serpents and monkeys in 
your own insides—you’ll never get in 
bad with the Cloud Brothers’ wild-animal 
show.” 

There wasn’t a day or night for years 
that Skag didn’t think of that saying. It 
was his secret theme. So far as he could 
see, it worked out. Of course he found 
out many things for himself, one of 
which was that there is a smell about a 
man who is afraid; and the animals get 
it and become afraid too. Alec agreed to 
this, but added that there is a smell about 
most men when they are not afraid. 

For hours they talked together about 
India—tiger hunts and the big Grass 
Jungle stretch in the Bundelkhand, 
until Skag couldn’t wait any longer. He 
had to go to India. He told Alec, who 
wanted to go along but couldn’t leave 
old Phedra. 

“T’ve been with her long. She's deli- 
cate, Skag-ee. I’m young, but she 
couldn’t stand it for me to go. Times 
are hard for her on the road and the 
whole herd needs her as she needs me.” 

Skag understood that; in fact, he 
loved it well. It belonged to his world 
to be straight with the animals. Grad- 
ually the memory of Old Alec began to 
smell as sweet as the sandalwood chest 





in his nostrils—the chest and the rose jar 
that never could die and the old friend 


became one identity. 


—EEEE India didn’t excite Skag. In some 


respects it was more natural to him tha 

his own country. People did a lot of 
walking and they lived whilethey walked, 
instead of pushing forward in a tension to get somewhere 

Skag approved emphatically of the Now. The present 
moving point was the best he had at any given time. He 
thought a man should forget himself in the Now—like the 
animals, 

Besides, they didn’t overdress in India; in fact, they 
dressed in so many different ways that a man could wear 
what he pleased without being stared at. Skag hated 
to be stared at, above all things. You are beginning to 
get a picture of him now—unobtrusive, silent, strong it 
understanding, swift, actually in pain as the point of 
many eyes, altogether interested in his own unheard-of 
things. 

Alec told him how to reach the Jungle of all jungles, ever 
old, ever new, ever innocent on the outside, ever dead! 
within—the Grass Jungle country between Hatta and 
Bigawar in the Bundelkhand, names like jeweled casta 
nets. 

The Cloud Brothers had paid him well for his year 
but Ska 





and there was still scrip in his clothes for travel: 
had a queer relation to money, only using it when tl 
law required. Not a tightwad—far from that, though he 
preferred to work for a meal than to pay for it; much pre 
ferred to walk or ride than to purchase other people’ 
energy, having much of his own. 

He came at last to a village called Butthighur, near 
Makrai, north of the Mahader Hills, in the Central Prov- 
inces. On the first day, on the main road near the rest- 
house, there passed him on the street a slim, slightly stooped 
and spectacled young white man. The face under the huge 
cork helmet Skag looked at twice, not altogether knowing 
why; then he followed leisurely to a bungalow, walked up 
the path to the steps, and knocked. The stranger himself 
answered before the servant could come. He looked Skag 
over through spectacles that made his eyes appear insane 
at times, and sometimes merely absurd. Finally he ques 
tioned, with soft cheer: 

*‘And what sort of a highbinder are you?” 

Skag answered that he was an American, aged eighteen, 
acquainted with wild animals in captivity; that he had 
come to this place to know wild animals in the open. 

“But why to me?” the white man asked. 
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“Tt seemed well. I have looked into many faces without 
asking anyone. There is no chance of working for the 
native people here. They are too many and too poor , 
‘You do not talk like an American.’ 

“‘T do not like to talk.” 
“An Am 


twenty-one instead of eighteen, ¢ 


work would say that he 


and that he knew 


erican asking for Was 








about 
thing.” 


*“*T do not often ast 


it here near 


ever\ 


1 do without it. I like 


for work 


e forests 





‘You mean the ngles 
“T thought jung 
“In the wet seasor 


“Thank you!” 


The slim one suddenly laughed aloud, though not off 
key 
“But I haven’t any wild animals in captivity for you.” 





Skag did not mind the mirt} He appre iated the smell 
of the house. It was like a hot earthen teapot that had 
been well used 

6s pry } ] 

I mav come again ie asked tentatively. 

‘Just do that or to-night in the billiard room at the 
resthouse. I drop in there after dinner— about nine.” 

’ afternoon Skayg went into the edge of the jungle. 





of the Promised Land to him. He was 
Joy of it the dee p leaf etched 
bird 


‘, dry paths, leaves strange, 


almost frightened with the 


shadows: the separate, almost reverent notes; all 
spaciousness and age and dignity 
scents new to his nostrils, but having to do wit}! 
; brain didn’t know 


He took off | 


£ 
d deeper, past the 


joys and 


fears and restlessne 
boots and then 
of paths. He 


Skay was deeply 
strode it maze 


deeper at 


tayed there until the yellow light was out of the sky At 
the clearing again, he laughed —looked down at the turf 


paths again at the 


and laughed. He had come out to the 
f This was his first deep breath of 


entr 


exact point ot! 





ng his soul had been waiting for. 

) » white 
with drifts of 
there was a 


age SkKag it quired 





is serving him a curry 
tain leaves. After that 
honey. In good time the native 
Cadman—that he 
and camera man, 
id been out recently 


ime was 





raveler and writer 
most illustrious; that he |} 
} f English sportsmen, but found tiger hunting 
| and ady 

Also, it was said that Cadman Sahib had the coldest- 


blooded courage took into the jungle, according 


war entures 


aman ever 





to the English— almost like a bhakti yogin who had alto- 
gether conquered fear. Skag bowed in satisfaction. Had 


he not looked twice at the face under the helmet 


followed? 


‘‘How far do they go into the jungle for tigers?’ he 
asked 

**An hour’s journey or a day—as it happens. Tigers are 
everywhere in season.” 

“Within an hour’s walk?” Skag asked quietly 

The other repeated his words in a voice that made Skag 


think of a gray old man instead of the fat brown one before 
him. 
“Within an hour's walk? Ha, Ji; and they come to 


the edge of the v illage and slay the goats and the sound 
cattle and the children!” 
} 


Skag laughed, thinking how good it had been in the deep 


However, it was now plail 
f 


folk were afraid of tigers 


places na hese native 
He walked 


d the 


afraid as o 


a sicknes 


out into the street. Though darl t was still hot, ar 





breeze brought the dry green of the jungle to him ind life 
was altogether quite right 

That night he met Cadman Sahib. They talked until 
dawn. Skag was helpless before the other, who made him 


tell all he knew and much that had been nicely forgotten 








Sometimes, in the midst of one story, the great traveler 
would snap over a question about one Skag had already 
told. Then, before he was answered fully, he would say 


briefly: 
*“That’s all right. Goon!” 


“Behold a phenomenot ; he said at last 


not a liar, and smells have meanings for him; 
come, beyond peradventure, to 
Monkey Forest and the Coldwater Ruins! 

It had been an altogether wonderful night for S|} 
Talking made him very tired, as if part of him had gone 
forth; as if, having spoken, he would be called upon to 
make good in deeds. But he had not done all the talking, 
and Cadman Sahib was no less before his eyes in the mort 
ing light—which is much to say for any man. 


travel with me to ! 


Since they do not reach the Monkey Forest or the Cold 
water Ruins in this narrative, the meaning of the 
is of little concern. It is expedient to relate, however, that 
these two white men set out alone facing one of the most 
dangerous of all known jungles, and that the few natives 
who understood bade them good-by for this earth. Also, 
they talked little, having had their first fine night of talk. 
They were content together 

They had traveled through the long second day and 


journey 


now smelled the night-cooking fires, from a village perhaps 
‘ iege 


A moment later they passed tiger tracks and the prints o 
native feet. 








































Mother Earth and « 





Conctuded on Page 99 
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WOMANS WOMAN 








KL! 
URING the nis eturn Densie and > 7 YL 4 and how many lines had grown across his forehead 
e talked, 1 i daughter, but a By Na libro Bartley and about hiseyes. A new light of understanding had 
t yrie ' é ‘ | is thet ally come to Densie Had her son perished heroically in 
‘ é e reason f tle stte_vetaa“arTres BY HENRY RALEIGH battle she could have borne it with a less keen an- 
, , ine f guish and a lesser degree of understanding. But this 
| three ye Rex Hut accidental, almost ignominious death, unnecessary, comically 
e had ‘ ‘ tragic, drove home the great lessor Together with Sally’s 
f t} - ‘ confession, Densie was made to see her duty The glory of 


Her 


Ve d and emo- 


the war was not for her, but rather the common lot 


campaigns and speeches seemed too highly ke 


tional beside the realities of life. Figuratively, her family 





















f the Ger in G ‘ ‘ ; 

lie |} ‘ , nve turned to Densie—small! and yet efficient woman of the old 
, s pre school, driven by modern ridicule and hastiness of censure 
Da Ame ‘ anes ao into foreign channels—and said, ‘‘ Mother, what shall we do?” 
tothe war. Wa wonder she wa b Xe TT ~~ Xx The unemployed husband, Sally, the nerve-racked fem 

d of heart and bitte f aneech? ; . ~ inist, the unburied boy who mutely pleaded to lie in his own 

he had oled } elf to rema ent home! And there was no home. Densie realized that once 
America’s entrances o the strife ‘ more she must provide a home, that a home is the verit- 
hen she had proteste to be silenced Pia able joy of creation. No matter what else may change or be 
ell-detined te manner he , counted out the home must be kept if wars are to be won 
had unde od ‘ f the sudder Without homes there can be no sustained achievement or 
marriage, Rex's roma h to have her ultimate progress Densie had been tempted by the 
a" fe. } forte Lewes A Germar modern enemy of women— the home-destroying 
ifs h an Ame ul fe. and a thou spirit—and she had yielded. She should have wit! 
and time y? hen } mother-in-lav of stood the enemy, weathered the difficulties, the stings 
it , port ‘ i her name on ever of ridicule, the pricks of neglect— but kept the home 
ne ps as being loyal and eager for America It was a sacred duty in which she had temporarily 
to w Nothing could have suited him more! failed. 
Lhe e, the sh dru the iw, had become She understood now why her husband had ceased 
} hield and } , he had prom} to be the buoyant handsome man and become discon 
married 1 ,andd isioned her as to | mo tented, sullen, morose: She had trespassed on his ter 

e without dela lle} | unted, andrig} ritory, driven him from it into nowhere That man 
on her infatuation for him to keep } ecret and woman can never be equal in their abilities and 

he kept lence \ " came to ti duties only love acts as the great leveler, ca sing 
part of the story she put her head down on her them to merge into one vie wpoint, a partnership of 
mother ip as she used to whe e was a littl the man’s and the woman’s qualifications and activi- 
girl ties. Such a wonderful thing is true marriage. That 

“Tell me everything.” Densie's hand stroked f to the man is given the power of intellect and the 
the red-gold cur ’ ‘ talent of logic, and to the woman is awarded 

“I begged him to stop; it seemed I should go 4 i the emotional power and the duty of spiritual 
out in the street and erv out the news that m influence over her home and all therein. To 
husband was in the pay of the German Govern N gether these grow into ideals, ideals which can 
nent that he was helping them with plans to he best be cherished and preserved in the home 
burn munition factories and schoolhouses and That one must be careful in this new era that 

ublie buildings, wreck food plants, destroy farm destruction is not misnamed progression 
mplements, breed cattle epider poison horse take from the old what is good, and profit by the 
feed oh, | cannot enumerate all they planned new but to keep the home 
And in case of Amer i's entrance into tl var intact through all the age 

e women over here would rise up and do the nee nothing in the divir 
bidding f the Hun And Rex was one of them, plan has been more essential 
working without a breath of suspicion. or beautiful or holy. 

“Oh, he gave so liberally to the Red Cross, She also thought there 
and pretended to be horrified at tales of Belgium should be a book written 
ind France—-and these easy-going, good-natured about the wives and moth 
people of ours believed no ill of him; nor do they ers—and sometimes maiden 


of « 
the 


suuntliess 


others within their gates. Mummy, 
smericans do not realize that all about them 


ire spies, spies, 


spies Beware o 


f every gentle- 


man who has made and is making his money without 
4 A 


vdimitt 
the 


Ye ally 


When Kennet! 


I should go 


¥ how he 


mad 


ired lool it | 


does 80 





vet 
to 
1 l could 
m lest I scream 
ce the day I mart 


German 





The shame of it 
the living death of it!” 


the horror 


ay he had enlisted I thought 


I hardly 
thing that has 
Those presents Rex 
these clothes I 


tell the truth 
out the 


ied 


money; 


have ot, the fe the roof that shelters me! I feel 
ea leper cr ‘Unclean, unclean!’ And he mar- 
ed me only to nd our skirts— our loyal American 
elve ho would never be questioned Did the senator 
‘ l pect 
N ill for he would have acted if he had.” 
No one suspects yet—-no one ispects half enough in 
tr But | ill tell them all I know. Do you 
‘ der | creamed at Kenneth and begged him to go 
iwa lon’t you understand? Lsaw him drowning in mid 
“re } transport iins about him and his regiment, 
ny husband having known of the event, perhaps, in ad- 
ince! Do you unde ind now? And when you made 
patriotic speeches they only elded a knave. For 
gloried in them-- ol ich a tangle, such a terrible 
ingle! And Ken is dead; but he is really dead, and living 
eatl ire worse. Mummy, I want to see the senator 
ind tell him the truth. It is not too late to stop the worst 
vhat Rex could do. Then let me come home to you and 
e a little girl—after— after Ken comes home.” 
hat undertaker’s chapel, the formal unfeeling appoint- 
ent the itmosphere of hurried death after hurried 
leath of those who had no home—only enolgh money 
»escape the potter hetd Could she bear it? 
Yes, Sally, you shall come home,”’ she knew she said 





They Came Up the 
Walk Stowty, the Old+ 
ish Woman, So Thin 
and Unsteady, and the Tired:Faced Man 


**T want to keep on talking, telling it over 
and of how he threatened me and 
laughed at me and said you were the best 
He had thousands 
and plans of bridges and water 

Mummy, don’t let me go mad j 


over, 


body guard in the world 
of dollar 
fronts 


before I have a chance to tell! 


ner 


their 


In the morning John came to his wife and told 
back. Densie had |} in 
Kenneth had been sent to the guardhouse for over Sunday. 
reraldine Poole had arrived Sunday morning and de- 
manded to } She sent in a note begging him to 
just In a mad, in- 
1ated second the boy tried to make an escape—for just 
and the guard had shot at him, not in- 
tending to hit. But the bullet pierced his back and he 
died ten minutes later 


boy was een right her surmise. 








oo im 





‘come outside for a few moments!” 


fat 
a few 





moments 


John had 
would do. 


Geraldine, running true to form, collapsed 
paid no further attention to her or to what she 
By collapsing the Pooles had at least provided 


from being present at the funeral! 


an escape 


Densie listened with a quiet sadness that alarmed him 
She was noticing how old he looked in the morning light 


sisters and aunts—of all successful persons; 
it should be on vellum and hand illuminated, 
as enduring as the statue’s deathless bronze 
That the only art which has been denied the 
laurel wreath is the art of the home maker 
Was it for the home maker that this verse 
was written: “They also serve who only 
stand and wait’’? 

That many is the denied or strangled talent 
quietly renounced in order that the home 
maker’s family may live according to the best 
What multitudes of women 
} whose lives have been spent in being ‘“‘just 
. mother’’ have longed to express in shining 

glorious fashion the talent latent within 
and yet a good dinner and a 
basket of mended clothes have been their 
only rightful medium! Poet, painter, states- 
man, actor, artist— lie dormant in the hearts 
of these same prosaic and often underesti- 
mated home makers. Yet it must be so. Civi- 
lization is not preserved by scholars’ archives or senators 
laws or crimson wars or even religious revivals— but by 
In the home the scholar, statesman, soldier, 
ecclesiastic—learn from scme woman’s lips the golden 
rules of the world and the principles of life eternal. Except 
as the world can rely on the home to rejoice over their 
achievements, set in action their theories, celebrate their 
victories and weep over their sorrows there would be n 
scholars or statesmen or warriors or priests. As the finan- 
cial magnate of a metropolis sits alone, often unknown by 
name to the multitude, in some dim sound-proof office of 
his own, while on the street men rush in mad frenzy to 
win or retrieve a fortune, people mob a small broker’s 
office to demand the truth or cry or laugh as the case may 
so does this heart of finance, this unostentatious 


in themselves. 


themselves 


the home! 


warrant 
man, stay apart yet in direct and vital contact with the 
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| 
im and } ening f commerce Suct the relatior their Crea \ a ‘ ‘ spe ense I ‘ , ‘ ! le he 
| a p of the home to the activities of the world it far polls than colonies or trade rights or ler ties ‘ l eem eve more ender, and her eye ‘ ear a 
i j more than an emotional, sentimental place where one’ win the attributes for all time of justice and idealis bright that they gave i ng there to be ‘ f 
i] : eaknesse are condoned and one’s virtues magnified istice as the highest fulfiliment of t eo é i! he ter ! } nace and \ ‘ ny to Der 
: ne oul of ¢1 Zatiol And few men have the alt t\ ne ist. and idealism. a demonstrat fy t ru or 5 
| ‘ } o be nome iKé The I el ‘ ‘ t ‘ 
\ J e talked to her husband about necessary deta eproac|} She ing t ‘ ¢ , | 
; i sne teit a { é ere a stranger ntruding me ta ng eir f t marr . ne ee . . » . 
4 j ne ol grave pe t orrow He answered her ger aken. She seemed ‘ ea ‘ \ 
4 : ng! ! mplaint, and trie | ihead so” ghost slipping about oe Re 
i ne need ot « l ed Densie returned f tne | ‘ ‘ ( ere ‘ r ‘4 
i She ( ( him about di ! wwe a sne tt ne } ( Ke ( I ( i 1 ( 
a rted into an ¢ I { hate whict he ! ‘ ever vy J ame pre I om 
, een betore, he i wa We be glad ! f he nex is the tune | te funeral | ye ‘ ‘ ) 
~ J Ir ¢ iga ve, Densie?” ( reques the ed the i the ‘ ( ‘ t } | 
; And then pe e kept tr g to crowd ym he ind re a ul 1 ower hout invitat »> the ceme | f ‘ | ( 
: +? orters would not be sa ed until they had peered at her f Densie could t rememb« he s ‘ he kne De ‘ ecre ‘ ‘ 
{ nd endle t ed flowers key gt I omeone ing al ome es é t and t l¢ i ‘ 
: ike to the note nere ne aid not allow ftunera ne Caske ‘ il ‘ t t lohr ( t r ‘ 
f Finally John t er to see her be He i ea ie hv a he hely ‘ ea she ] i 
t ateful word! She alked e an old, old man, clinging lid not ever ( e ser \ e passe t she t ‘ (ile ‘ ‘ 
{ ; to John’s stead irl Joh ol use n for a little vondered for the rst time if he had hee there ri ‘ i y Th 
’ oment t t a dignit Returning from the burying ground Nensie leaned Johr irned ‘ vative 
oF sne knew the nae ikers murmure tne } per thing heavil against her husband He th ignt e had tainted We of ‘ " 
; | nd that the eared e chapel of the 1 hat she i! be ed tos to come i i ance B he he se ‘ lense 
7, oe ght be é rt aid her head on } ler \ \ e beer ‘ 
' 1% If it had beer ¢ \ home she would have been alone er brave. Johr | . , 
i} rt irs W ‘ Not a ne uccess or everne Somenow a he ight { ! e begat Ihe ! ¢ ‘ 1 
iF all her pat ng tor her count spared her the frie 
, ia I ceed XLII a shies ; , — ' 
' | } She looked down at his white handsome face, so very HAT same night John left to bring Harriet from New fact. 
' | nite and handse f at the hands forever folded and the York. Densie had said he ought to rest she or Nally Densie sat facing ’ he did? eH 
i iw thrust thre he unwilling fingers. But she did not would try to go wered for her 
. In the agony of the moment she began to plan again, But he insisted: “I'll go want to, Densie. It’s my “Is there nothing I can d no r e urge 
4 | Kenneth would have helped her plar ght, you know.” gentle face lined with anxiet 
, ‘Out of the wreck rise I,’’’ Densie whispered inaudibly hey were sitting in Densie’s room trying not to give **Sally must te ou her stor Densie forced herself 
\ he must re-create a home. It was the younger generation way to grief. Sally was beside her mother, her hands ay ‘We must go on living, even if we long to tarr 
i a »clamored I he market piace, our dead Sal ha net} r 
; 7 e of the past era fora home. ask ol j 
f She realized that t! anesthesia She glanced at na } t 
f d optimist must cease ll to he 
} Amer a; tne tude that things senate eaned ! 1ea 
! ; t ili rigntw topping one ‘ Densic learest, | ‘ 
a irs against groat re sing one s mother! How very hard for l 
5° ‘ t ivold ght of helpless how crue nfair! Dense ‘ 
\ Huse » e thing her hand 1 te 
Fi ‘ } e had the he 11d mecnal i I cannot 
: “l ght down the age and 1 keep our friend | h,la ‘ 
Vi eemed to the sest of men as i myself mething else rr 
} ‘ 1 battle betweer ght and thing ve Tere hat has made 
‘ rong must ever be waged. That me ec} ‘ | have let my } ¢ 
. ‘ e generation from which Densie Vanish ) ou realize! 
, & ume took the humbler attitude in a pu hapel: my git me 
. i f mas a Kem} when he said back to a hotel; Harrie ul 
A! yf \ ir knowledge th a little other hotel in New York What 
5) ii ness,”” and ed accordingly, am | th these helple ‘ 
P ‘ ereas the present-day generation of mv own flesh and t | lt 
>. erte l ar e maste make i home tor then he 
’ r f nd ] eeded to « Densie Plumme 1 ‘ f 
i ie i ot ed ost expe- the hapte 
‘ lient for their ain Who shall say He irted t ea 
A hich is right and which is wrong? topped hn 
4a 
1 i That the older era learned to l ca t share j eal f 
: ti ave, t vor? to endure and to inset Ind i! ¢ t ind 
4 nd the time had come when girl playir ha e. | 
| ne must teacn the ( er gen- nave ir t en and lead 
' 1 eration these virtues as their share as a ren ler of jut And 
od n winning the war of wars; while bo ed ! the Ni I shall 
& ent, achieve, combat lone in wi e of 
» a d they must nare W ner ¢ I the } 
{ il allec or the be coming ov a nm the he 
a 1 the new, and the rejection of did not the se ‘ 
‘i else her te é i 
} f Lhe time had mewhen to deny ne i not ave | 
e power and menace of Sally te 
4 soert “All's right any tal 
i: aac 
1’’ was as thin and ur ong , “ 
it ert there was but one dimension, ‘ tice a | y 
ty [hat there was and is a real power e wanted ‘ ‘ her} 
ii ‘ nasmucnh as there a power Da ‘ 
rood —else the Deity would never ove he ‘ 
\ ive permitted tt var of wars. Alte 
he world must align it elf on the Nie . 
| |) le of good, or God, or whatever if the bereave 1) 
| ime please ple ng to aid the l e st i 
ih Deity instead of uttering beggar ate 
Bi pravers for personal blessings and 1 
| i ndulgences. The orthodox have : My 1h Y 
| too long treated their prayers as a le : : 
fy eries of letters to Santa Claus, eatent { 
! Z overflowing with petty demands . Pons | 
14 ind appe In practical and in Mi 
piritual ways must those who are ““He Married Me Only to Hide Behind Our Skirts—Our Loyal American Selves, 
for the cau of right sacrifice for Who Would Never be Questioned”’ Continued on Page 80 
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An International City 


fe Leapue f Natior ‘ have permanent organiza- 

thon and permanent headquarter for its secretaries 

ind the periodical meetings of its congresse Objections 

irise to the placing of this international headquarters 

ler the local jurisdiction of ar particular nation. The 

cle is to internationalize , and from that naturally 

‘ tr idea ol king precedent Irom the famous deal 

een Hamilton and Jefferson by which a district on the 

uy f the Potoma is removed from the jurisdiction 

fan tate and made Federal territory the seat of our 
} 1 ds ernment 

Naturaill ier and would not irrender London to 

national jurisdic France, Paris; nor Belgium, 

russe It has beer ’ ed that the seat of interna 

ernment suld be fixed in the Azores Islands, or 

like spot, by hich no nation sets any great store, 


ist as Washington was located in unoccupied territory 





We foresee what tha { fiat would become—a 

‘ nity w ema erest consisted in the play and 
gue of profe ! yrue politics, detached from the 
great vital currents of the world’s business; a Mecca for 
! eekers and lobt t f all rts; and pe rhaps, if the 
location were attractive, for a colony ef idle rich whose 
ial favors would be an object of competition and heart 
burnings on the part of the off al tion; a city with 
a st iffv atmosphe re, hea iy porwoned vith per onal gos 
p, mostly untrue; a cit f endl lreary receptions and 
functior where the ex ange f ng ecards was one of 
} leading wt i eve n the attitude of 
slaarning to its more important of! ils, personages upon 

e lavor t | ‘ ! ended 
Let 1 not have ul iw? el-al t, fiat, exclusivel 


nal capital plumb 
four winds by which 


olitical city. Let us put the interna 
in the middle o 


the world sails will keep the cobwebs | wn out of it. 
The Jews in Russia 


aeons witnesses have late estified that a good many 
b jews were active in Bolshevism in Ru 1. It is well 


known that the old Russian Government accused its 

le h subje of a special pencha for revolution. On 

he other hand, pre report ibject to doubt, like nearly 

eports from that re ! pea f persecution of Jews 
berated Poland and the | raine 

I veneration Jewish population of that quarter 

f the globe lived i ngular and unfavorable a situation 

us ever a numerous people found themselves it During 

(‘rusace ter ot t mand f Jews ¢ iped persecu 

in Central Europe by migrating to Poland, which 

rite of their we had visited long before, and where 

were tolerated after a fashion. Generally the govern 


ent permitted then lo manage their own communal 


iffairs. sometimes it protected them heir custom of 
marriage made them prolifi In Posen, Galicia, the 
Ukraine, their numbers grew to hundreds of thousands 


I illed the 1. The more prosperous were traders and 
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3etter educated on the whole than their 
ghbors and with a better talent for business they farmed 
e taxes and were employed as stewards on the big 
estate Monopoly of the liquor traffic was one of the 
erquisites of the land-owning nobility. This was also 


money lender 


enerally farmed to Jews. 

As tax farmers, overseers of estates, money lenders, 
taphouse keepers, Jews were constantly brought into rela- 
ionship with the mass of the people in a way not profitable 
They were of alien race and a different 





he la 
religion, wore a different dress, perforce kept mostly to 
themsel ve All the ingredients of race hatred were there. 


Polish nobility looked down upon the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine, who were their serfs, much as some ante-bellum 
outhern planters looked down upon their negroes, but 

without the planters’ humanity. Usually a Jewish steward 
was empl yed by the Polish noble. When the Cossacks 
( under Chmielnicki, in 1648, their first care was to 
nassacre all the Jews they could lay hands on, which 
was the first pogrom. A lively picture of that great 
Cossack insurrection is contained in Sienkiewicz’s novel, 
By Fire and Sword. Loose chronicles of the period put the 

umber of Jewish victims then and in the ensuing war, in 
which Swedeu took a hand, all the way from one hundred 
thousand to five hundred thousand. 

One result was that Russia took a large part of the 
Ukraine from Poland, which up to that time had been the 
greater power There presently followed the three 
partitions of Poland, by which a great part of the Jewisl 
ulation of that country became subjects of the Czar. 
Until the Russian Government thus acquired a big Jewish 











population by conquest it had always rigorously excluded 
Jews from its territory. Even the great Catharine, though 
encouraging other foreign immigration, banned the Jews. 
[hus two million or more people became subjects of a 
government which held them in such antipathy that it 
forbade them to cross its borders, while every circum- 
stance had tended to prejudice the contiguous non-Jewish 
pop ilation against them. 

Huddled in the Pale, from which they could not move, 
the Czar’s Jewish subjects were vouchsafed barely a right 
to exist—if they could. Organized oppression from 
St. Petersburg and volunteer pogroms make up a consider- 
able part of their subsequent history. It is 1.0t to be won- 
dered at if sometimes revolution looks good to many of 
them, yet the best evidence seems to show that the mass 
of the Jewish population is opposed to Bolshevism. 


Killing Competition 
ée- ENTY-FIVE or thirty years ago there was a Big 


Four in the packing business, but not the same Big 
Four you hear of to-day. One of its members was the 
Hammond Company, which has since completely disap- 
peared. Somehow or other it could not keep up with the 
procession. Later on a comparatively small Eastern pack- 
ing company established itself at Chicago. It could keep 
up with the procession and is now one of the Big Four. 

When the Steel Corporation was organized eighteen 
years ago it was predicted that the huge concern would 
practically swallow the whole trade. No such result fol 
lowed. Competitors have rather gained upon it. Great 
department stores were to drive out smaller retailers. 








Then chain stores were to absorb the business in their 
line No such results have followed. Competition was 
never more alive than it is to-day. 

Business would turn to combination and monopoly, it 
was said, because monopoly would enable it to advance 
prices and thereby reap greater profit. Probably time was 
when business generally looked to higher prices as the 
ource of increased profits. But of late years progressive 
business has been getting another idea—namely, big vol 
ume of sales at comparatively low price; for it has found 
out that by and large big volume at a comparatively small 
margin is a more dependable source of profit than small 
volume at a large margin. The man who made the most 
money out of the automobile industry was not the man 
who got the biggest margin on a car, but the one who sold 
the most cars. 

Broadly speaking, the aim of progressive business to-day 
is more toward big volume than toward large margin or 
profit per unit. Business is not seeking a monopoly price 
but a volume price. 

Competition has been killed in theory many times. 
Nothing but government intervention can kill it in prac- 
tice. The only way to monopoly is the state socialism way. 


Keep Up the Acquaintance 


.— many American communities got better ac- 
quainted with themselves during the war than they 
ever had been before. Red Cross chapters, Liberty Bond 
campaigns, defense societies, community councils , for 
various kinds of war work—brought them into decidedly 
closer touch and gave them a better understanding of 
themselves. 

Ihe fact is we Americans are not very sociable. Pretty 
ch, we go our own ways and among our own 


mu 
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comparatively small sets. At first glance an American 
country town looks the very picture of democratic sociabil- 
ity, where everybody not only knows everybody else but 
knows all about everybody else’s affairs and discusses them 
with the greatest candor. But if it is a typical town you 
may soon discover that its sociability is strictly limited 
You will find plenty of families—often foreign-born fami 
lies, but not necessarily——who have very little contact with 
the genial current and about whom nobody knows very 
much, Certainly you will find many things that ought to 
be attacked by a community spirit where there seems no 
community spirit to attack them. 

War brought communities generally into closer touch. 
People lived with a warmer sense of community interests. 
The Red Cross and the Liberty Loan drives and the 
defense societies, and so on, will soon lose their primary 
reason for existence—or have already lost it—but the 
broader sociability and the habit of working together 
should not be lost. Community councils ought to be kept 
up. The political organization, by a city council or board 
of aldermen, is a very loose and light bond operating within 
a very limited sphere. A broader social organization than 
that is a good thing for any community. 


Budget Bogies 


F THERE is to be a budget somebody must make it up. 

That somebody must be in intimate touch with the 
executive side of the Government, which does all the 
spending of public money, and must belong technically to 
that side. When somebody has framed a budget somebody 
else, higher up, must review it, modify it as seems neces- 
y, and then say: ‘This is our fiscal program for the 
year. Wewillstick toit. It shall not be materially changed 
except in some very clear and exigent case.” 

Shall Congress, then, surrender its constitutional power 
over the national purse; be shut out from determining the 





amount and character of taxes to be levied and the objects 
for which the revenue shall be spent 

Before answering that question let us as} 
Shall appropriations of public money be framed as now by 
twenty inexpert, otherwise-engaged committees, with shift- 
ing membership, each acting without regard to any other, 
on the basis of unrevised estimates which each bureau and 


1 
anotner one: 





department on the executive side has made up as it pleased? 

It is no more necessary lo answer the one question in the 
affirmative than the other—no more necessary to exclude 
Congress altogether than to continue the present wasteful 
botch. Congress can participate with the executive in the 
final review and acceptance of the budget. The two sides 
can coéperate if they want to. 

There is nothing in our form of government which 
prevents us from having a real, workable budget system 
Only a selfish question of prestige, and indifference, inertia, 
laziness prevent it. 

You can easily tell a man’s attitude toward fiscal 
reform—by his industry in raising objections or by hi 
industry in seeking means to solve the questions of detail 


Organizing Steel 
\ JALL STREET did its part at organizing the steel 


industry some eighteen years ago and has been proud 
of the job ever since. Other people are taking a hand at 
it now. Wall Street does not like that so well, for the other 
people are organizing the labor. 

There are said to be a million wage earners, first and last, 
engaged in the production of steel. In the main they have 
been unorganized. Not that the management consciously 
wanted to “exploit” labor, but it had complete confidence 
in its own good intentions toward labor. Looking into its 
own mind it could see that nobody should doubt its will- 
ingness to pay labor fair wages, put reasonable safety 
devices in its mills, andso on. As the mané 
problem, it would be far better for labor to trust to its 
fairness and wisdom than to get itself organized and run the 
grave risk of falling under the domination of demagogic, 
irresponsible, trouble-brewing leaders. 

You can find this attitude of steel capital perfectly 
expressed in eighteenth-century American political lit- 
erature. Many benevolent, well-intentioned men of the 
‘upper class’ having complete, confidence in their own 
wisdom and virtue were sure it would he infinitely better 
for the ignorant “‘lower classes”’ to leave the whole busi- 
ness of government to their social superiors than take 
political power into their own hands and run the frightful 
risk of being misled by demagogues and adventurers. 

Possibly the “upper class’’ would have given a better 
government, but certainly it would not have been democ- 
racy. Nor is there any flavor of democracy in an industrial 
relationship where the great mass of those engaged in the 
industry have no means whatever of expressing themselves 
or getting a hearing. And, good or bad, democracy is 
what the world is decisively committed to nowadays. 
That is why the steel industry is getting organized on the 
other side. The fact has got to be accepted. Wisdom will 
accept it gracefully and do its best to cut the ground from 
under demagogic, irresponsible, trouble-making leadership. 


izement saw the 
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Men, Women and Events During Eight Decades of 


HE National 

Capitol old 

men’s fancie fs ea 
fondly turn to 
thoughts of youth Was picturesque in its personales if 
not in its architecture. triking of 
these was General and Senator Sam Houston, of Texas. In 
his life of adventure truth proved very much stranger tha 
fiction. 

The handsomest of men, tall and he could pass 
without attracting strangers in the 
first asked to have him pointed out to them, 
, to all appearance idling his time with his 

ts of soft wood which he whittled into 
apes of hearts anchors for distribution 
went 


By no means the least 


stately, 
no way attention; 
Senate gallery 
and, seeing him 
jackknife and } 








and 
uaintances, they 


Various Ss! 


among his usually away 
thinking him a queer old man 


his feet and in actior 


lady acq 
So indeed he was; yet on 


most impressive, and, when he chose, 


altogether the states- 
man and orator. 

There united in hi: 
the spirits of the trouba- 
} 


iour and the spearmar 





gallant nor Bois 
But the valor 


prowess were 


hercer. 

and the 
tempered by humor. Be- 
low the surging subter 
ranean flood that stirred 
lifted 


attempt, he was a ¢ 


and him to high 


dian who had tales t 


tell, and told them wor 
drous well. On a lazy 
summer afternoon on the 
shady side of Willard 
Hotel— the 


in session —he 


senate not 
mignt be 


iriy 


seen, an adam } 


g group 
about him, pinning 


r f 


these yarns, mostly of 


personal experience 
rarely if ever repeat 
himself and in tone 
gesture and grimace re 
producing the drollerie 
of the backwoods, 


from boyhood had beer 


whict 


his home. 

He spared not himself 
According to his own ac 
ount he had been in the 
early days of his Texas 
career a drunkard. 
“Everybody got drunk,’ 
I once heard him say, 
referring to the begir 
ning of the Texar 
revolution as he 
ide-splitting pictur 
that sode, 


realized 


epi 
that somebod 


must get sober.” 
f that 


From the hour o 
realization, when he 
“swore off,” to the hour 
of his death 
touched intoxicants of 
any sort. 

He had fought 


Jackson, had served tw 


he never 


under 


terms in Congress and 
had gov- 
ernor of Tennessee before 
he was forty. Then he 
The young 


been elected 


fell in love. 
lady was a beautiful girl, 
well-born highly 
educated, a schoolmate 
of my mother’s elder 
sister. She was per- 
suaded by her family to 
throw over an 
young man whom 
preferred, and to marry 


and 


obscure 
she 





7+ 8 &4 FTF & @ 


He took her to Nashville, 


J AME 


the state Capital 


rounds of gayety. Three months passed 
little town woke to the startling rumor, which proved to be 


true, that the brilliant young couple had come to a parting 
The 


of the ways. 


knew where. 


A few years later Mrs. Houston applied for a divorce, 
which in those days had to be granted by the state legis- 
reports derogatory 
Almost the first tidings of Governor Houston's 


lature. 
abroad. 
whereabouts 


Inevitably 


J mM. 


There 


Of a sudden the 


The wife had returned to her people 
husband had resigned his office and wz 


were contained 


in 


a jetter 


is gone, no 


to her had 


he wrote from 


Wwe 


one 


“gO 


somewhere in the Indian country to my father, a membe 
of the legislature to whom Mrs 


Houstor 


nad apphedad 


t 


In 





ese eport } j 
ad 


fAlmericam listory —By Henry Watterson  »\ic vw sia tw 


PRE 2 8 & mie 

rhe t 
wrote, “as laise a nei If rhe be not ed | 
return to Tennessee and have the heart biood of whe 
repeats them A nobler, purer woman neve é Shy 
should be promptly giver he div e she | eam 


to blame 


she married again, though not the er she id 
carded. I knew her in her old age—a yentle, placid lady. 
in whom I used to fancy I could read lines of sorrow and 
regret He, to close this chapter, likewise married again 
a wise and womanly woman who bore him many children 
and with whom he lived happy ever alter Meanwhile, 
however, he had dwelt with the Indians and had become 


Drunk, they called me he 





an India: hief. ‘Big 





0 an “ar H enemie averred that ‘ 


i 


HH’ TON was a rare 
periormer betore i 
popular audience H 


ch abounded 





imentative ippeal 








a young man so eligible 
and distinguished. 


“* Mother,’ Cried the Girt, “There Goes the Man I Am Going to Marry"’ espect t er 














f t color. I have been a close observer of men 
ina men tor tnirt ars, and I never knew a red-haired 
a ! is not an honest man, nor a red-headed woman 
vas net. a virtuous woman; and I give it you as my 
that had it not beer for Robir i red 
, sve been hanged long 
i os was not far behind ! humor though he 
ngl At a certain town in Texas there lived a 
had threatened to kill hir on sight The 
the te of hi peal dats put he 
f } iy to include it A great concourse 
‘ » hear him. He spoke in the open air and, a 
i t eit man armed to the teetl ieaning 
i tree and waiting for him to finis} After a fev 
¢ i ne drop ed it » tne ( ! er i He 
t i time in Texa II toid in tl ling 
e Alan ind of G id There notad 
‘ ) Then he grew personal 
e |] (; in over rice A } er man! er 
Tom Gilliga Ile fou t | ! ick t ’ 
Ie | ether we buried poor Bill Holmar But for 
ind courage | should not be here to-da He 
Chere was a stir in front Gilligan had thrown away hi 
ind gurl ind wa rushing unarmed through the 
tear treaming d vnt face 
For God ake, Houstor he cried le er 
ind forgive me my cowardly intentior 
From that time to his death Tom Gilligan was Houston’ 
i friend 
General Houston voted against the Kansas-Nebraska 
| ind as a consequence lost his seat in the Senate. It 
ght, and freel iid, that for good and all he was 


ind out He went home and announced himself a 
date for governor f Texa 


I'he iumpaign that followed was of unexampled bitter- 
ne Ihe ecession wave was already mounting hit 
if ton was an uncompromising L'niontst H defeat 

nerally expected. But there was no beating such a 

il i fair and square contest before the peopl Wher 
the ote ere counted led 1} competitor t a big 
mu t As governor he refused two ye ater t “I 
the ordinance of secession and was deposed from office by 


forces He died before the end of the 


} »siena ited } 
dom and verted | forecast 
ar 
YTEPHEN ARNOLD DOUGLAS 
S is the Charle Jame Fox of 
(mer politi Hie was not a 
yamt Fox wa But he went 
the other iits and was possessed of 

Neoetre ol disposition which made 
him, like Fox, loved where he wa 
per ma nown N »one ould re 

t the bonhomie of D i 


Ihe re not Ail Puritan in New 
Kngland Catch a Yankee off hi 
Tiase or away from home, and he 
can be as gay as anybody tostor 
ind Charleston are nearest alike of 
uny two American citie 

Dougla wa a (C;reen Mountain 

He was born in Vermont As 

; nt Prentiss had done he mi 
14 ited beyond the Alleghani before 
came of age, settling in Illinois as 
Prentiss had settled in Mississippi, 

yrow into a typical Westerner a 
Prenti into a typical Southerner 

There was never a more absurd 

than that, born of ectional 
aint ind the sectional spirit, which 
proposed a geog iphic alignment of 
Cavalier and Puritar When se 


tionalism had brought a_ kindred 
people to blows over the stitution 
of African slavery there were Pu 


ritans who fought on the Southern 
ide and Cavalier who fought on 

e Northern side What was Stone 
wall Jackson but a Puritan? What 
r, Stoneman and Kearny 
but Cavaliers? Wadsworth was a 


vere Custe 


pure an aristocrat as Hampton 
in the old days before the war of 
ections the South was full of typical 
therners of Northern birth. John 
A. Quitman, who went from New 
York, and Robert J. Walker, who 
vent from Pennsylvania to Missi 
ppi; James H. Hammond, whose 
father, a teacher, went from Massa 
chusetts to South Carolina; John 
licke ll, born and bred in New y ork, 
wae thirty years old when he went to 
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young Confederacy —at once the most typical and the best 
loved of rebel soldiers—had not a drop of Southern blood 
in his veins, born in Kentucky a few months after his 
father and mother had arrived there from Connecticut. 
lhe list might be extended indefinitely. 

Climate, which has something to do with temperament, 
has not so much to do with character as is often imagined. 
All of us are more or less the creatures of environment. In 
the South after a fashion the duello flourished. Because it 
had not flourished in the North there rose a notion that the 
Northerners would not fight. It proved a costly mistake. 

Down to the actual secession of 1860-61 the issue of 

1 the issue behind all issues—was the preservation 
if the Union. Between 1820 and 1850, by a series of com- 
promises, largely the work of Mr. Clay, its threatened di 
ruption had been averted. The Kansas-Nebraska Bill put 
a sore strain upon conservative elements North and South. 
The Whig Party went to pieces. Mr. Clay passed from the 

ene. Had he lived until the presidential election of 1852 
he would have given his support to Franklin Pierce, as 
Daniel Webster did. Mr. Buchanan was not a General 
Jackson. Judge Douglas, who sought to play the réle of 
Mr. Clay. was too late. The secession leaders held the 
whip hand in the Gulf States. South Carolina was to have 
her will at last. Crash came the shot in Charleston Harbor 
and the fall of Sumter. Curiously enough two persons of 
Kentucky birth— Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis 
led the rival hosts of war into which an untenable and 
indefensible system of slave labor, for which the two sec- 





tions were equally responsible, had precipitated an unwill- 
ing people 

Had Judge Douglas lived he would have been Mr. Lin- 
coln’s main reliance in Congress. As a debater his resources 
and prowess were rarely equaled and never surpassed. His 
personality, whether in debate or private conversation, was 
attractive in the highest degree. He possessed a full, 
melodious voice, convincing fervor and ready wit. 

He had married for his second wife the reigning belle of 
the National Capital, a great-niece of Mrs. Madison, whose 
very natural ambitions quickened and spurred his own. 

It was fated otherwise. Like Clay, Webster, Calhoun 
and Blaine he was to be de nied the Presidency. The W hite 
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House was barred to him. He was not yet fifty when he 
died. Tidings of his death took the country by surprise. But 
already the sectional battle was on and it produced only a 
momentary impression, to be soon forgotten amid the 
overwhelming tumult of events. He has lain in his grave 
now nearly sixty years. Upon the legislation of his time 
his name was writ first in water and then in blood. He 
received less than his desert in life and the historic record 
has scarcely done justice to his merit. He was as great a 
party leader as Clay. He could hold his own in debate 
with Webster and Calhoun. He died a very poor man, 
though his opportunity for enrichment by perfectly legiti- 
mate means were many. It is enough to say that he 
lacked the business instinct and set no value upon money; 
scrupulously upright in his official dealing; holding his 
senatorial duties above all price and beyond the suspicion 
of dirt. 

Touching a matter which involved a certain outlay he 
laughingly said to me: “I haven’t the wherewithal to pay 
for a bottle of whisky and shall have to borrow of Arnold 
Harris the wherewithal to take me home.” 

His wife was a glorious creature. Early one morning 
calling at their home to see Judge Douglas I was ushered 
into the library, where she was engaged setting things to 
rights. My entrance took her by surprise. I had often 
seen her in full ballroom regalia and in becoming out-of- 
door costume, but as, in gingham gown and white apron, 
she turned, a little startled by my sudden appearance, 
smiles and blushes in spite of herself, I thought I had never 
seen any woman so beautiful before. She married again 
the lover whom gossip said she had thrown over to marry 
Judge Douglas—and the story went that her second mar- 
riage was not very happy. 


Iv 


N THE midsummer of 1859 the burning question among 

the newsmen of Washington was the Central American 
Mission. England and France had displayed activity in 
that quarter and it was deemed important that the United 
States should sit up and take notice. 

Speculation was rife whom Mr. Buchanan would send 
to represent us. The press gang of the National Capital 
was all at sea. There was scarcely a 
Democratic leader of national prom- 
inence whose name was not men- 
tioned in that connection, though 
speculation from day to day eddied 
round Mr. James S. Rollins, of Mis- 
souri, an especial friend of the Presi- 
dent and a most accomplished public 
man 

At the height of excitement I hap- 
pened to be in the library of the 
State Department. I was on a step- 
ladder in quest of a book when I 
heard a messenger say to the libra- 
rian: ‘‘The President is in the Sec- 
retary’s room and wants to have Mr. 
Dimitry come there right away.” 
An inspiration shot through me like 
a flash. They had chosen Alexander 
Dimitry for the Central American 
Mission. 

He was the official translator of 
the Department of State. Though 
an able and learned man he was not 
in the line of preferment. He was 
without political standing or backing 
of any sort. At first blush a more 
unlikely, impossible appointment 
could hardly be suggested. But—so 
on the instant I reasoned—he was 
peculiarly fitted in his own person 
for the post in question. Though of 
Greek origin he looked like a Span- 
iard. He spoke the Spanish language 
fluently. He had the procedure of 
the State Department at his fingers’ 
ends. He was the head of a charming 
domestic fabric—his daughters the 
prettiest girls in Washington. Why 
not? 

I climbed down from my step- 
ladder and made tracks for the office 
of the afternoon newspaper for which 
I was doing all-round work. I was 
barely on time, the last forms being 
locked when I got there. I had the 
editorial page opened and inserted at 
the top of the leading column a 
double-leaded paragraph announcing 
that the agony was over—that the 
Gordian knot was cut—that Alex- 
ander Dimitry had been selected as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Central Amer- 











Louisiana. Albert Sidney Johnston, 
the rose and expectancy of the 





He Obserced His Man Armed to the Teeth, Leaning Against a Tree 





ican States. 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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gf Wi cena one, 


es * org ee eas 


‘I promptly salute with delight 


This highly superior sight. 
When worried and weary 

A greeting so cheery 

Puts all my troubles to flight.” 
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Food for workers 


Just the nourishment needed and just when you 
need it most 


When the hard-working 


people of your family come home at night 
from the office or the store they are more than 


“business 


hungry. They are tired-hungry. The most important part of the whole meal 
for them is the dish that comes first, the appetizing “overture” which tones 
and prepares the stomach, strengthens digestion and enables them to obtain 
the full nutrition and the full benefit of all they eat. This is where you need 


Campbell's Tomato Soup 


It gives you the invigorating tonic proper- 
ties which nature has stored in the red-ripe, 
juicy tomato. And these we blend with other 
pure and nutritious materials. , You have at 
once a tempting appetizer and a genuine 
sustaining food. 


You can serve it as light or as hearty as 
you choose, according to the rest of the meal 
that goes with it. 

As a Cream of Tomato it is so rich and satis- 
fying that a plate or two with bread and butter 
makes the best part of a light meal, in itself. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case. 
See how it lightens the work and increases the working 
energy. And be sure to serve it hot. 


21 kinds 


OOK FOR SHE FHED-AND 


12c a can 


This is just the thing also for your ravenous 
youngsters who are using up their energies 
in rapid growth, hard study and harder play. 
Just the thing for your own mid-day repast 
or at any time when you are too busy or too 
tired to prepare a heavy meal or to enjoy it. 
You will find there is nothing more wholesome 
and beneficial than Campbell's Tomato Soup. 


The contents of every can makes double 
the quantity of nourish- 
ing soup all cooked and 
ready for your table 
in three minutes. 
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Continued from Page 24 





judg nents were sometime 


vere ipright and sincere, 





wing wh h never fa 





elected and upon ti 





fied and happy, t > die 














I ng througn the Greenville street in 

} h her pe ‘ eda yman, a boy and 
i A t he ) rr a pack over nis 

yulde [he ere yusly weary and 
hunyr Ex e poverty could present 
no sadder picture ‘Mother.” cried the 
girl here goes the man I am going to 
marry.’ She was thought to be in jest 





} made her banter 
good and lived to see her husband President 


of the United States and with him to oc- 


later she 





ige. Lincoln 





i place among our 
Hanks family 
not paupers. He had a wise and help 
worse off 
of his neighbor 
then in Illinois 


ver been rendered 





dent The 


f tepmother. He wa arcely 











k ym and Johnson In the case of 

yn the circumstance was forgotten, 

hile John oo often dwelt upon it and 
made capital out of it 

vil 

M° DREAM of wealth through my com- 

l mission on Confederate cotton I was 

to sell to Engli ysuyers Was QUICKLY shat- 

tered. The cotton was burned and I found 

yself in the early spring of 1865 in the 

tle village of Glendale, a suburb of Cin- 

cinnati, where the future Justice Stanley 

Matthews had his home His wife was a 


mother. My grand- 


yunger sister of my 
] lived with her 


nother wa till alive and 
daughter and son-in-law 
l was recelve j with 


days later the dear old 


arms. A few 
lady said to me: “I 


rather a picked 


open 


ippose, my son, 
i 1 after your ad s in the South. 
yu certainly need better ¢ lothing I have 
some money in bank and it is freely yours.” 
I knew that my Uncle Stanley had put 
her up to this, and out of sheer curiosity I 
asked her how much she could let me have. 
1 what seemed to me a stupen- 
dous sum. I thanked hey, told her I had 
quite a sufficiency for the time being, 
yped into town and pawned my watch 
that is, as I made light of it afterward, in 
order to escape the humiliation of borrow- 





venture 


she name 





ing from an uncle whose politics I did not 
approve I went with my collateral to an 
: who had no politics at all and got 

) on it! Before the money was 





had found, through Judge Mat- 
V conge nial work 
There was in Cincinnati only one after- 
Evening Times 
Starbuck He had 
practical but was grown 
He received me kindly, said the 
editorial force wa t l always 


thew 


noon nhewspaper the 
owned by Calvin W 


been a 


printer 





quite 


but 











be on paper he added, 
brother, Alexander Starbuck, who 
been running the amusements, wants 
i-fishing in Canada—to be gone a 
1-—-and, if you choose, you can during 

ence sub for } a5 

It was just to my hand and liking. Be 

fore Alexander Starbuc returned the 
leading editor of the paper fell from a 
crossing the Ohio River and wa 
drowned The next day General Starbuck 





ent for me and offered me tl vacant place 
“Why, general,” I said, “I am an out- 


I do not agree with your pol 


lawed man 





ti | do not see how I can undertake a 
place so conspicuous and responsible.”’ 
He replied I propose to engi you as 
in editorial manager. It is as if building a 
nouse you si ild be head carpenter, | the 
architect. The difference in salary will be 


eventy-five dollars a against filteen 
dollar a weet 
I took the place 
The office of the 


Evening Times was a 





queer old curio 4) I set to and 
turned it inside out. I had very pronounced 
journalistic notions of my own and applied 





them in every department of the sleepy old 
maker. One afternoon a we_k later 
I shot outa paper w hose oldest reader could 
not have recognized it. The next morning’s 
Cincinnati Commercial contained a flock of 
paragraphs to which the Chattanooga- 
Cincinnati-Rebel Evening Times furnished 


money 
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made funny reading, but the 
threw a dangerous flare upon my ‘ past” 
and put me at a hopeless disadvantage. It 
happened Artemus Ward had 


been in town a fortnight before he gave me 





that when 





a dinner and had some of hi friends to 
meet me. Among these was a young fellow 
of the name of Halstead, who, I was told, 


was the coming man on the Commerciai 
Round to the Ce I sped, 
and being conducted to this person, who 
y blandly, I said: “‘Mr 

Halstead, I am a journeyman day laborer 
in your city——the merest bird of passage, 
with my watch at the pawnbroker’ 
soon as I am able tu get out of town 


to go—and I came 


nmercial office 





received me ve 


ers s 


to ask if you 








the personal allusions to me ir 
paper, which may lose me my job 
nowise hurt the Times, are quite fair 


even I am. without 
manly 


He looked at me with that quizzical, serio- 


Since 


defense — quite 








comic stare which so became hin with 
great heartiness replied: “ ley were 
damned mean—though I did not realize 
how mean. The mark was so obvious and 
tempting I could not resist; but —there shall 





Come, let us go and 


be no more of them. 
get a drink.” 
That was the be ginning of 


which brought 


i friendship 
happiness to both of us and 
lasted nearly half a century, f 
his death; and then, going from Louisville 
to Cincinnati, I helped to lay him away in 
Spring Grove Cemetery 


I had no 


to the hour o 
] 


thought of remaining in Cin- 


cinnati My objective was Nas} le 
where the young wot is to be 
come my wile, and whon yt seen 





nearly three years, was ) her lam- 
ily. During the summer 
business manager of t 
had a scheme to buy tl l 
cial. in conjunction with Mr. C 
Coiumbus, and to engage me as editoi 
conjointly with Mr. Harrison Gray Otis as 
publisher. It looked very good. Toledo 
threatened Cleveland and Detr 


port But nothing could 


ncisco, the 

















soon as Parson Brownlow, go 
nor of Tennessee and making things live y 
for the returning rebels, would allow I was 


going to Nashville 


About the time that safety is assured 








me my two pals, or bunkies, of the Confed- 
eracy, Albert Roberts and George Purvis, 
friends from boyhood, put ‘n an appear- 
ance. They were on their vy ay to the cap- 
ital of Tennessee. The father of Albert 


ublican 


Roberts was chief owner of the R I 
] ectable ney 


Banne r, an old and high]; i 

paper, which had for nearly four 
sper mn 
iblication, Purvis to be 


business manager and Albert and 





in a State ol 
was to revive its | 





editors. We had no cash. Nobody on our 
side of the line had any cash. But John 
Roberts owned a farm he could mort- 
gage for money enough to start us. What 
had I to say ? 

Less than a week later saw u at 
home winnowing the town for sub bers 








We divided it into dis- 


territory 





and adve! 
tricts, each 
The Wa) 
But the way the commun 
When the ar headline, 
The Republican Banner, made i 
lar halleluial 
liar nalielujan 





taking a specified 


hustled wa t 





rwe boy a sight to see 


varmed to us 





was another 





ance there was a pop 





there were five otner dailic ane id 


A year later there was only one ind it was 





Scott, the 


be fore mentioned i N ntgome! Ala- 
bama. Purvis’ girl, Sophie Sear Vas in 
Selma. Their hope was to have enough 
money by Christmas each to pay a visit to 
those distant place My girl was on the 
spot, and we had resolved, money or no 
money, to be mar ad tt it delay Be- 
fore New Year tne hree of us were 
married and comf il settled, with 
funds galore, for the paper had thrived 
consumingly. It had thrived so consum- 
ngly that after a little I was able to achieve 


the wish of my heart and to go to-London, 
taking my wife and my “great American 
novel” related else 
what came of this and what happer 
I protest that [ was meant for a man of 
letters, a and a writer of romance 
There are Republicans in Kentucky who 
will not gainsay this latter, though that 
but a quibble of words. Denied and de- 
feated of my literary ambition, in mine old 
age it did seem for a moment that it was 
about to be gratified. The matter stood 


ith me. I have 





where 


edto me 


poet 





Continued on Page 77 
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Brisk Illinois gives a 
pointer to Friend Washington 


‘| f°, Illinois,’’ called the State of 


Washington, ‘I’ve watched 
your growth with keenest interest. 
I’ve seen you build yourself into a 
giant in a few small years. Your 
meats, your grain, your steel-- how 
did they boom so fast ¥”’ 

Illinois smiled as the two puffed 
ow. Cigars. 

‘I’ve simply made the most of all 
1 had. And you will do as much. 
And as you do, you'll grow. You 
have a wonderful port in Seattle. 


Your fir and cedar are a source of 
wealth. Your lands are full of water 
power. Your hills may soon yield 
unexpected minerals. You're headed 
for great wealth! Go to it!” 
s e 

OWL and wuHirk OWL sell big in 
Washington and Illinois and all the 
nation over. There’s no stopping 
dependable cigars like these. Their 
mildness and their quality win them 
ever-growing friendship. Try ow. 
Or WHITE OWL now today! 


DEALERS : 


If y listributor does not se 
CsENERA Ci Rk Co., 119 W 


these 


ed 
\ 


40th Str t NX ) ( 


TWO DEPENDABLE CIGARS 








OWL 7: 











WHITE 
OW] 
’ 
Invincible 
OW! Shape 
’ 
Squar 








Branded Banded 
for your protection 
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THE SIXTH PRUN 


[ WAS at five o’clock on Tuesday What was the matter? Why was she 
was oe ee By Robert R. Updegratt wriivinscistinea tin: 








She tried to sit up and get out of bed, 
but fell back, half fainting. Then a voice from beside 

6: = her bed startled her: 
‘This is Doctor Carroll, Mrs. Brant. Just lie back. 

| ae You can’t get up now; you've had another spell.” 

i ; - Mary began to remonstrate, but the doctor, 
who had been sitting there for some little time 
Vv atching for consciousness to return, was 









; at Me Brant ¥ Te | firm, and she subsided weakly, after taking a 
rebye } he ba he 1 |e ) i # powder that the doctor gave her. 
‘ ' i Ma \ } helped i j ~ Four or five minutes later John tip- 


toed into the room, having deserted his 
\ post at the slide for a minute. 
‘* How is she, doctor?” 

“I’m all right,” spoke up the woman 
in the bed before the doctor could an 
swer. “I'll be round all right in time to 


——s 





get breakfast 








Never since ind Joht 1 hu - j 
out the mods ect Eatir - es “No,” said the doctor; “I’m afraid 
Place: Meals | he Da Week; 2 you won’t be round for a week or so, 
Meal 1 et $3.00." fourteen years be Mrs. Brant. You must stay right in bed 
fore, had M Brant bee pstair ‘ for several days, and it may be two or 
tweet e and seven P. M ept to get three weeks before you can go back to 
j thea kitchen. °° 
he , eth . oO « " t ) the kitchen. 
make inge for a meal ticket. Durit | L That statement started considerable 
lit) fourteen vears thing id moved ff an argument, but in the end the doc- 
like clockwork at the boardi house or t tor had his way. 
Charl treet. To be sure, the sign t ' i “Well, John, I guess you'll have to 
n front no longer read “21 Meal cket ; LL send for Sister Harriet to do the cook- 
273.00 even ve before it had beer " ing if she'll come 
. A wet Ay ¥\ ‘ <= 1 e 4) ” 

nec for John to daub out the yt Oy - I hadn’t thought of that,’’ said 

t 0 and il tute a 5 And t 7 a sD ls John, thoroughly rattled by theevent 
eu iter the $ 0 had to be re ed ea {crx ; ry f ol the past two hour 
to $4.01 4 “Well, it’s about time you began to 

7 ee : a ’ 
it herwise thing had changed t !’’ snapped the worn woman 
tur 1 I do to her?” asked 








‘Write to her? No; of course not! 
raph her. Who'd get the meals 
your letter was getting there, I'd 





If They Were to Keep the Wolf 
































me i there i} e seen ahead fourteer From the Door She Would Have to Do It like to know? Send her a telegram and 
nday-morning breakfasts, f ‘ say 
' ¢ of oatmeal, beat ikes, and coffee. Oh, Rolling her eyes weakly she found herself at Niaga ““Mary sick—can you come and cook?’ Is that mor 
nd t plates of small but fresh doughnut me Ia na beautiful moonlight night At first she rea than ten words?” 
| ‘ it the left of Mr. Sanderson's pla i uu came magined e was at Niagara Falls, but gradually it begat No; only seven,” repli ] counting the message 
loor, and the other just at the , t e larthest to dawn on her muddied cor ousness that it was meré off on his fingers 
al wl—the one w the cracked ‘ the mo high up over the Charles River Basi1 hinir “Well, then, say ‘maybe three weeks.’”’ 
\\ “ve r whateve the é é I litle that ha through the red transparency of the Falls which hung ‘All right,”’ said Johr “T'll go right out as soon as I 
rye f visitil ju on unsuspecting humat nas no ! a little ra chain in the back window, the transpat ‘ e Mi Wiggs her prunes.”” And he stumbled out of the 
regurd for future ot wise tl ( el he anc John had bought when they visited Niagara room and down the stair repeating the message over to 
d have selected the precise minute 1 five j vhetr on thei oneymoon twenty-two years before himself lest he forget the exact wording 
Ma Brant wa lding the allotted spoonful of juice t And that made her think of John. The thought of hin **Now I want to see Matilda,” commanded Mary. “I'll 
f prune I he twelfth dis! ind Jol Bra i tated Wi hadn’ he had better lu | ny a te ner oO fast.”’ 
it ng the lock of the! it-! don i i WI nad he } ed a man whe 1 | I l aid Doctor Carroll firmly. ‘‘ Matilda 
{ the stream of hungry mealers who w i be a | ne It had been ju fourteen years ayo me June | get ] and you are to have nothing at all 
i ne moment tor dropping Mar Brat ita vyne ne f i rea ed that J ! jobs that were va to do with meals, excepting to eat light ones, for at least 
heap in the pant: A worse time ¢« 1 hardly have r ul it big never did d never would, and that three weeks. So lie right back and let go to that sleeping 
been selected than just before ippe ‘ ! t the e to keep the wolf from the d I ild powder.” 
it ju pelore linner W it have bee Lt ( have I she tho t bitterly of how they had strug There was omething, either in the doctor’s tone or in 
‘ MArrassing gied evel nee how, ten years before, John had failed in the sleeping powder, that convinced Mary Brant that she 
} tunatel however, t} imb stew i eady to serve nother b and had finally given up working entirely, and, had better obey, though as she went off to sleep she was 
the butter and pickle ere ol e table ar the bread with Matilda, had taken } tation permanent in the iying to the doctor: ‘Tell Matilda not to forget to put 
- it d the coffee and tea were read erhaps the dining room, taking the food that was pushed through the alt in the oatmeal and 
e might have beer ore | chose! ilter a ie Irom the } nen and serving the mealer 
I'll run up to Ws ! tore and call up Doctor Cart It wa t hard ile All the fourteen place it the long “Who's there?’’ demanded Ezra gall poking hi 
ght away, Matilda John Brant had said as the irried table had to be filled pretty regularly lor them to break head out of the bedroom window. 
uneorscious Mar ipsta ind along the musty ha evel ind to make any money the bay-window table “Telegram for Mrs. Ingalls—from Boston,” said the 
hted only by the tl ering gas taper burnil the batt which seated eight, had to be half full. Of late there h: yout at the front door. ‘Jest came into the office, Mr 
m at he et he did t $ xteer eu wo thi Deer 1 good many me ils when there was no one at Ir gall “ d Jack Spence! asked me would I ride out with 
ntt he xplained as they dumped the ter used Dayv-Wwindow table, and even two or three empty place at it on my wheel.” 
edly the prostrate form onto the bed in the big bach tl ng table Running a boarding house wasn’t what it “Well, I'll be right down.” 
mn and D r Carroll knew twhattodo. I've used to be “A telegram from Boston?’ demanded Harriet, sitting 
en expecting she'd have another spell a ese yea and she could hear Howard Brink and Sidney Garvin in the bolt upright in bed, shivering nervously in her heavy flan- 
eshe’s gone and had it just before suppe Now, Matilda downsta hall—miles below—talking as they got into nel nightgown. ‘‘Must be from Mary. Do hurry down.” 
1 take off her sh 1 corset and shirt wa ind shoe their overcoats, They were nice boy Tech students who \ trip down the cold stairs; a trip back for a quarter; 
| er her up and then go down and do the best you car roomed er on Mt. Vernon Street. She wished she could hasty rummaging through his pants pockets; twenty 
ettin’ things read n the kitchen while I rur itand get more Tech student and more of the boys from the three cents! 
hone he dk | be bach na {Ty verve the Harvard Dental School, located over near the Massachu **You’ll find two or three pennie in the vase there on the 
iler Don't say nothing to any of ther it Mary etts Genera rh torv is of a time before Tech moved dresser, Ezra. Do let me have that telegram this minute 
n’ took, thoug! It’s best not acro he Charles, and the Harvard Dental School to “Allright; here, you light the lamp while I go down and 
vas a quarter t even before the wort it woman it ongwood Avenue Many of these boys roomed in the pay him.” 
« bed in the ba room stirred. It was the not i neight land they were regular. They had good appe 
p, drip, drip from the leaky cold-water faucet in the tite to be ire, but they ¢idn’t complain all the time At eleven o'clock the next morning Harriet Ingalls ar- 
e tin tu ! ea uning bat! t hat first ight about the food, like old mam Abeel and Henrietta Wiggs, rived at the North Station, Boston, emerged, consulted a 
attention | izzied her; then it began to annoy her the old maid who came from the Chesters’ rooming house policeman, and boarded a car marked ‘City Point via 
| ently she became vaguely cious of the clatter of on Pinkney Street, Charles St.’ 
es from below—far, far below—and of Mr. Abeel All these thoughts went drifting through Mary Brant’ At eleven-twenty-five she was ushered into the hushed 
penetrating voice sayin; Please pass the sugar." How half consciousness, and then suddenly somebody down in and darkened sick room, after having left her bag and 
hated that old in! H ilwa ed three spoonful the dining room dropped a plate, and it shattered with a wraps in the little front room over the hall. 
heaping full —in his coffee crash that brought her to complete consciousness Continued.on Page 30 
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Where the sulphite 
pulp is bleached 

eo 
c 1 glimpse of the washers 
where the rags are cleaned 
and redu ed to fibre 














Onrality-Controll id [rom lhe Source 
LUC | 


™ , , 
_JAPER making and pulp producing — the 


i Eastern Manufacturing Co., combining 
these two industries, possesses spec ial ad- 
vantages for producing Systems Bond 

Two kinds of pulp combine to make Systems 
Bond. One is the “‘sulphite pulp,”’ the prod- 
uct of spruce chips cooked for hours with 
sulphurous acid. The Eastern Manufactur 

ing Company,with its 300,000 acres of spruce 
forests as the source of raw material, has de- 
ve loped through constant ex pe riment a sul 

phite pulp without a superior. The special 
pulp made for Systems Bond is of unvarying 
quality, strength and color, year in and year 
out. Lach processol manufacture is wat hed 
over by experts -no pulp is passed that 1 

not strictly up to standard. 

L-qual care attends the making of the (| 


rag pulp, from the cleaning ef the rags 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


sor Fifth Avenue 
Mills ut Ba 





SYSTEMS 


"The Kag-content Lofl-dried Pauper al the Reasonable Price” 











[eg buyer 








ia 


to the bleaching of the Pp ilp with chlorine. 


Because we control the qu ility of our prod 
uct from the source, we can assure the paper 
buyer of the uniformity, stre ngth and high 
grade which every sheet of Systems Bond 


possesses. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a 
comprehensive group of paper 1 grade 
for every Bond and Ledger need —all pro 
duced under the saimne advantageous condi 
tions and including the well-known Pil 


grim, Transcript and Atlantic mark 


Ask your printer to use Systems Bond on 

your next order of letter-heads. He also can 

obtain for you our book on “The Mod 
ern Manufacture of Writing Paper 


) interesting and vy iluable to the paper 
) 


New York, New Yi D k 


BOND 





























(Continued from Page 28 ome sort, but it was generally so hopelessly 





*“Tt’s awful good of it te Harriet ud and unappetizingly alternative that few ever altered 
M i Y ‘ ' ‘ 1 beg I The law of the Medes and Persians might change, but 
aT Luss ‘ es ! f alf an hou never tl weekly noonday meat schedule at Brant’s 
f the j | M i Picture, then, the astonishment with which John Brant 
ye get the bh and the alfv ead eheld Harriet preparing two brace of rabbits for a big 
take rig} 1N ! 1 serve up the potpie when he walked into the kitchen on Saturday 
‘ ‘ | I t ‘ ’ r ny 
N Mar é ‘ ‘ y What’s those?” 
t | eve I’ve ‘ Ra I'm making a potpie as a little surprise for 
f ‘ I ‘ f l the mealer We've got a small hamburger loaf for those 
| r i | | r slong fine that don’t like rabbit,’ she added, noting the look of aston- 
John here t ‘ hment, not tosay dismay, that spread over John’s face 
Yes, Mar e the doctor 1. Ha ‘But, Harriet, don’t you know that Saturday’s always 
ndfa 


” 


said Harriet, carefully laying a round 


nph, 
































lohr he nasthet ) ere ! twa blanket of d ugh across the top of the big brown crockery 
downsta i forget t Harriet it to do if the baking dish containing the potpie makings and running 
kitehe » i her knife deftly round the edge to trim off the overhang. 
l ny idl ¢ \v yl lor e da Of course Alwa That’ why we're going to have something a bit 
there e little i H ‘ ipset the regular different to-day I wrote Ezra to see if he could shoot me 
ter i t t iuse a ‘ ent or any real three orfour rabbits in the wood lot across the road, and he 
uneasine ‘ f the fourth day, when John did, and they came by express last night while you wa 
happened e | ‘ he pal just before downtown. They didn’t cost anything but the express.” 
ipper t ( ‘ ng i i nee er before the “But, Harriet—what’ll the mealers think? Saturday’s 
meals hou “ irr Chere he shelf were the ilways baked ham. And what'll you do for cold ham for 
two! i i prune I fou x, eight, ter to-night and to-morrow’s supper 
twe fi ee! nted Jol methodica and wa Once iin the kindly but firm expression settled on 
the tal i he ! 1ddet haited, one hand Harriet face a he lipped the huge potpie into the oven. 
on the ! he index finger of other hand As for to-night’s and to-morrow night’s supper, I'll see 
| ‘ nehe e the earest icer of } ‘ to that, Johr And as for what the mealers’ll think— I'll 
yunted it e half f the pant One, two, three confess I 1 bit curious about that myself. be the 
fou { x! i br | nt it ibled f{ t irprise of ther lives, I figure.”’ 
x, and at least t poor f ‘ he said half mud But, Harriet ‘ 
er Harriet John Brar and this time there was authority in 
ye Joht ‘ i is she ned a Harriet tome you just look after your side of that 
par f mutts he é | | ind I look after things on thi ide, We're 
John hesitated, a } ‘ irrassed as to } to begir erving rabbit potpie or hamburger roast to-day; and there 
wi the pr ‘ e viven ther x it iwht to be « igh of the potpie for second helpings if 
ead of ‘ ( re i to 
Wi rid Hla ul Bew ered, John Brant moseyed upstairs because there 
Bu t I Ila Ma ired it eemed place else to go until dinner me As he reached 
‘ if eal ul here ist a it’ fifty-five the toy inding his wife’s voice greeted hin John 
| ines to the ! il makes eleve lishe I five a t seer f I smelled the ham baking yet.’ 
We } e to figure prett ‘ j ! H riet vitl Wi I gues the kitchen door’ beer losed a 
ny ! ! And ce h. I be ni eplied John, turning and hastening do ta 
’ ‘ pea i t h i> 
Aaagrs_copncach tga a a apetts u 
porta About t se he} eS al fee hapter can best be told by Harriet’s weekly letter 
John Brant Harrie he ihie t firme SUNDAY NIGHT 
t fe and \ ime t me here and ! D ij Well, the rabbits came all right, and I just 
! place rile . : I un and} v 4 ! i ild have been here yesterday noon when the 
here [I'm gow ' I Wil I've a ' I eal ume in and got a sniff of that rabbit potpie! 
rr { M i ‘ il ( ( it t | epped in the pantry and od Dy the slide whenever | 
pent a week d n he eKr fP i whe J Matilda went to serve a new mealer 
onventior An’ Isa tor elf at thetime, ‘Ifeverlruna And when the aid ‘‘ Rabbit potpie or hamburger roast 
boarding hou I ‘ I ‘ eve ist | ‘ la e of then 1 What? They couldn't be 
bust dow t!’ Ane i I ring tie ‘ their ea 
tore to-d 11 tind I b . er | el " And 1 ild have just seen that potpie disappear! 
enta i There wa t a smidgen left for John, and he wa oO mad 
Now lla ( iH I ! il it he sulked all afternoor 
! gat im Tf? | { prune N | i send me some lettuce from the hot 
wes n ethan n I ‘ \ bed t whok ox of it These poor mealers never have 
Just then t I ) ened and the t ‘ hing green at all. Just meat and potatoes and turnips 
teachers from Revere reet came in for supper, and Jol ind squash and canned vegetable week in and week out 
had to husti t nader . ' \l i ht for the body, but it’s alwa 
I Waist al | ' itand t t emed tome like God intended we should have green vege 
the amnuing tf B eve | . ‘ ied able for 1 il 
tha ght gave hur i l it asic me to pa for the lettuce, because I'm 
iH iH et : 1 Mar that going to make this place stand on it own feet. Which re 
ever ‘ 4 ‘ wx ‘ t ‘ . te is me, Matilda ounyg sister is coming for three dol 
had been there ‘ 1 week and her meals to help me in the kitchen She’ 
Oh, fine, Ma e! Of . ne » Terence eu nart ) 
from tl : i I hope Sarah Lee ooking after you all right and giving 
Wha nd ot . wen . Ma er to eat. Write mer t ay and let me know 
iT} i it eve thing Your | wile, 
Oh, nothing int uf I HARRIET 
t : . ag = ng e] : P , I do t ee how Mary can be around inside of a 
What kind of lit lillerence . ted Mar nth at the least Better plan to come down to Boston 
Oh, not! f r ome Sunday when you can get Horace Palin to 
What | nd K alter eco and the chicken 
(>) ‘ for it e,a it } ne 


TUESDAY NIGHT 


Sent you a box of lettuce this morning 





Mary’s no better. Sarah Lee is taking care of me all 





ine it Westor | i ( i ‘ I © 
e I said tha . t ; +f had it ight. But she says she don’t know what folks’ll think of 
all figured out al 1 ‘ is two, man and woman, being here in the house toge ther 
And with that J iddenlv remembered nething he alone, even if she don’t stay here nights I jest laugh. 
id forgotten to do downsta ind hurried out of the Can't get Horace for this week-end 
breathing a ef wi e Tea , he } (iad you got the little girl, but do be careful not to run 
tom of the sta eing called ba ip Mar expenses too high or we'll never hear the last of 
But if that eve een a lohn the mort E erytning 1 all right Yours, ' 
g of the me s greater , 3a eet roa EZRA 
oat Sati Menace teal % I Your speckled pullet is laying now 
with emphasis on the Monday. mutton: Tuesd SUNDAY NIGHT 


New England boiled dinner; Thursda Dear | 


Friday, fis! Of irse there wa wa il 


pork Wedne cik\ 


pot roast; 


The lettuce came Thursday and everything 
n all right if Matilda hadn't took some of it 


would of bee i 
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up to Mary for her dinner! Mary wanted me to come up 
right away and explain why we was having such extrava- 
Was I trying to ruin her? It’s the first 
ever realized that I might be doing things a bit different 
from her way, I guess. 

Well, I went up after the dinner dishes was washed, 
Mary and me had it out. I told her as long as I was cool 
I was there was to it. The doctor 
come in just then and he said Mary mustn’t get worked up 
30 ‘cause it was bad for her heart—he told me one side that 
and that Mary and me had 
better not talk things over any I’m right glad he 
said that because Mary’s got the smellingest nose in the 
world and she asks all sorts of questions about what I’m 
cooking. Tell Deacon Henderson that I guess when I get 
back to Centerville Sunday School our Bible Class will 
have to start in purifying my soul from all the 
I’ve been telling lately! 

Well, anyway, now I much of anything to 
Mary except good morning as | pass her door on the way 
downstairs mornings and good night on the way to bed, and 


gant food she 


and 


cook and that was all 





her spell was heart trouble 
more 





white lies 


never say 


we get along better for it. 

I must tell you about what happened down at the gro- 
the 
looking lady came up to me and 
I allowed I was, 
pleased to meet me and that her 

Mt. Vernon Street and 

rooming in her house. And she said 
ing upstairs the night before and 
ing about Brant’s meals since Mrs. Brant’s 

And 


the new cook and hel; 


cery store yesterday morning. I was looking over 


vegetables when a nice 


“Aren't you Mr 


and she said she was real 


says srant’s sister?”’ 


name was Gunley and she lived on 


had several Tech boy 


she heard the boys ta 
they was discus 


he said they all vowed they wa 


sister had come 


ing to back up 


yo- 
her to make a go of 
as going to get enough fellows in to fill 
Said they 


up 
ted 





or bust doing it 


to Mary Brant that 





Wal 





ve it would pay her to give good 
meal Now what do you think of that? 

And r i one of the things that seems to impre 
the boys most is that when they have prunes they get six, 
instead of e like Mary always served 

I ain't their doings, but we've got four ne 
regular me One is a Harvard Dental man 





ind one i Tech boy and one is a tall thin fellow that 
rh n a printing office, and the other fellow worl 
down at the Boston & Maine Railroad office. One of them 
brought a funr poet sort of a fellow with him the other 
night, but he didn’t buy a ticket so I don’t know vet 


ilar or not. His names is Holmes, but 





| guess he’s no kin to Oliver Wendell 

Poor John i » mixed up on the days of the week since 
I've been planning the meals that he has to ask ever, 
morning what day it Used to be able to tell by seeing 
he da meat on the tchen table or smelling it cooking, 


that regular in their bill of fare. I most laughed 


myself sick Wedne 


minded-like 


day morning when I caught him absent- 


putting on } 





overcoat at half past ten to go 
beef and they 


used to h¢ve roast beef any day but Sundays! 


to church. because he smelled roast never 


Matilda and I keep the mealers guessing all the time 
what they’re going to have, now. Matilda says she used 
to hear the mealer groar when they came in noons and 

t ‘Roast lamb again.”” But she say now they don't 
ow what to expect, and when they come in and set down 


++ 


and look at the plates ar¢ 


! Roa 


yund that 


s already served they 


mile and si lamb to-day!"” And the funny 





ve them anything in the meat line more 





han once a week different than what they’ve always had 
It’s just that’s all. Queer, 
isn’t it, what a little mixing around will do? She says she 
heard two of the 


unexpected instead of regular, 





e Tech boys betting a new fellow that used 
to be a regular before Mary took sick that he couldn't tell 
them what Ww i have the next noon for dinner! He 





me 
iid he bet h 
counted 
bet after all 

It took Matild: 


doing things, b 


served and he 
wouldn't 


e could until his prunes 


Was 


them, said he guessed he 


and 


1 about a week to get used to my way of 





she’s as interested as can be and says 
And I don't be- 


Don’t look very hopeful 





now 
she dreads hay well 


lieve Mary 


just now, her heart 


ng Mary get 


agalt 
will for a long time. 
acting up so bad 

I do hope Sarah Lee’s feeding you good and keeping the 
kitchen tidy and neat 
Do try to come 


It’s late and I’m 
Lovingly, 


down next week-end 


so good nig! 


sleep) 
HARRIET 
P. S. Send some more eggs; all I'm 


laying aside the for them. 


you can spare. 


money 


TUESDAY NIGHT. 
Your letter received. Glad to hear you 
Sent you four dozen eggs to-day. 

Sarah Lee is taking care of me all right but she is getting 
fearfuller all the time of what Centerville folks may besay- 
ing about her and me being here alone days without you 
She makes me tired. You'd think I was some young city 
But I just laugh. I don’t mind so long as she 
feeds me as well as she does. 

Concluded on Page 162 


Dear Harriet: 


are doing so well. 


seducer! 





1 


RB 
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HE builders of the Hup 

mobile have earnestly ap- 

plied themselves to the pet- 
oa ie of the four- Hie 
principle. 


‘hey are proud,therefore, that 
eleven years of concentration 
and development in four-cyl- 
inder construction have pro- 
duced, in //he Comfort Car, a 
quality of performance which 
is notable among cars of all 
types. 

A comforting absence of repairs, 
and a surprising economy in gaso- 
line and tires, have given the Hup- 
mobile a reputation everywhere 
as an extraordinarily 200d Cat. 


non 





/ 
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DISSTON 


The Saws Used Exclusively by Many 
of the World’s Largest Saw Mills 


Each year finds a greater number of the 
leading saw mills of the world using 
DISSTON SAWS exclusively. 


The high quality of DISSTON Band, 
Circular and Gang Saws is proven by the 
excellent results obtained in the actual 


work. 


Made of DISSTON CRUCIBLE Steel, 
the product of the DISSTON SteelWorks, 
of a toughness, strength and elasticity un 

urpassed. Lowcost of lumber production 
and small repair bills are natural results. 


DISSTON SAWS have been the leaders 
for nearly eighty years. When values are 
compared and saw mill operators find 
their preference backed up by the experi 
ence of others, the immense growth of this 
industry, which is now the largest saw 
manufacturing business in the world, is 
readily explained. 


When you need a saw, no matter what 
purpose it is for, buy a DISSTON which 
is backed up by the long favorable 
DISSTON record for QUALITY, VALUE 
and SERVICE. 


April 5, 1919 


- 4 
























Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


‘America’s Longest Established Makers of Hand Saws, 
Cross Cut Saws, Band Saws, Circular Saws and Tools’’ 


Cincinnati Boston San Francise New Orleans Memphis Seattle Portland, Ore. Bangor, Me. Vancouver, B. ¢ Sydney, Australia 








CANADIAN WORKS: TORONTO, CANADA 
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DISSTON SAWS AND TOOLS Standard for 
Nearly Eighty Years —and Growing Faster Every Year 
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A FORTUNE IN OL 


WANT you to know before I tell 
you the story about the index and 
middle fingers of John Henry Birm 


ingham, which were stained with yellow, that his eyes 


ere the kindest blue eyes that ever looked straight 
it you. I want you to know this atthe very beginning 
» that you may say, in common with the rest of the 


the Marvel Underwear Company, that 
1 knew all along there was some good in the boy if 


ly take the trouble to bring it out. 


othice force of 


omebody w 


And of all 


vould ever hav 


in this wide, wide world, who 


people 


e picked out little Dorothy Dickson, 





g little mouse, with her wide staring eyes 





ombed halr, 


to be the person to accom- 
‘no one in thé office of the Marvel 


Underwear Compat east of all Charlie Sanderson, 

ho was assistant chief clerk and had a telephone on 
his desk to use at will ( harlie wore pepper and-salt 
busine 1its and banked exactly twenty-six per cent 
of his weekly wage each Monday morning at the J toS 


Charlie was 
Old Seeley 


squint had often referred to him in 


window of the 


t plodder and in the 


Bigburg Trust Company. 
same breath a comer. 


with his nearsighted 


the presence of the office force as “‘my able assistant 
and future chief clerk.”’ And Charlie was nice too, in 
i harsh, abrupt way, which he seemed to think went 

th the pepper-and-salt business suit and the private 
telephone 


the office, with the po 


And likewise 


ele ( that when it came to women 
irt, eyes and halting favors for shy little 
n onl And Dorothy knew it too. Not 


wed the affair of his heart to interfere 


he Marvel Underwear Compar Not at 
} ; 





ffiee uurs he spoke to her with the same 
h intonation he used to inquire the credit 
rer, Palmer & Slade, of Toledo, Ohio, from 

he tp ) Kee t 
But the entire office, with the possible exception of Seely 
of course, knew that Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday eve- 
nings the assistant chief clerk of the Marvel Underwear 
Company took the street car out to the end of the Pine 


Avenue line and spent the evening under the cozy glow of 
Ocea 


ionally the two journeyed 


rhood movie, but ofter 


the Dickson parlor lamp. 


forth to the neighb« not too not 


quite so often as Dorothy might wish; in fac t, we might as 
well come right out about it and admit that it 
o often as Dorotl 


Not that Charlie 


, he told Father Dickson grave é 


was not nearly 
wished. 
He was 


nd Father 


Wa tig! t not that exactl 





Dickson also 


Dickson nodded ponderous approval. Mr 
ipproved of the frugality of the assistant chief clerk. 
It’s these steady saving young men that get somewhere 


life,” said Mrs. Diel 


! son. 

aad aid little Dorothy dutifully. 

“None of these smart Alecky boy ’ growled Dickson, 
“Yes,” said le Dorothy dutif 

\ll dressed up in chect lits an Sil ( in nota 

ngle in their pocket 

“Ves 

Mrs. Dickson folded her hands and smiled contented]; 
Papa Dickson nodded ponderous acquiescence 

But I started out to tell you about John Henry Birming 
ium and the middle and index Birmingham fingers, which 
ere stained with yellow. 


it chief clerk had not approved of Joh: 
Birmingham In the f 
is too good looking and his hair seemed so 
to be hardly manly. And he wore light-cclored 





from the first. place he 


well brushed 









l n smiling his teeth seemed to gleam in a way 
that may have been hard for some peopie to resist, but 
not Charlie. Charlie knew his kind. Good looking, useless, 
iebona carelt nroni ally broke, 

bitter] a probable down-and-outer 


One of those kind,” he ¢ xplained bitter] 





t you see in the movies. But the 
i the hero and win the daughter of the rich old 
banker—only in real life they end up by being bill col 
ectors or something like that.” 
Olid See ley nooK his head approvil gly. ‘That’s right, 
Charlie,” he applauded. ‘‘ Keep a good level head on your 
houlders. These good-looking smily boys " He 


ok his head sadly 


They’re fool Mae aid his assistant. 


was in any other department than the sale where all 
that glad-hand stuff goes, he’d be ** Mr. Sandersor 
snapped his fingers indicatively. 

‘Sure,”’ said his chief. 

‘You know his salary is only twenty-five dollars a 
week, and he goes round wearing clothes and smiling and 


singing as if he made a hundred.” 











By Everett Rhodes Ca 


‘We put in thirty dollars a week—for about a year—and then 


the dividends will begin to come in" 


ht, which happened to be Monday, a late 

zle had set in just before five o’clo t Wet 

it pet i ) eG at Lake ection 

pring. Its clammy dampne ent the dark Oxford-gra 
coat collar belonging to Charlie Sanderson up round hi 
he epped from the shelter of the Permanent 

five-thirt For e minutes he stood watc! 


ty dripping biotche The dim 











ellow ol the car windows, alrea I ted wit! 
warmth that was not As he ded, the ne 
a tant in the sales manager's off i nodded 
pleasant 
. veathner lor duch he ! Kied 
Cigarette? 
‘No’ with a ¢ t frow! 
On, well; ta, 
With an airy smile he was moving out into the drizzk 











for a street car 4 few moments later he was part of the 
black mass that surged about the door of an uptown ca 

With a smile of decision the assistant chiel clert t 
the light coat collar closer about his neck and stepped out 
into the mist It was a good half hour’s wall and the 
drizzle already made itself fe t igh the ligh ) 
But Sanderson smiled—almost happil It iS Ol a 
nickel, to be sure— but a pen: aved was a penny earned! 

And the smart Aleck had spent a nickel just to ride three 
blo K ! 

iu 

T FIRST Sanderson objected to the other merely on 
ee He was the ty that seemed to 
react with the irritation of a lov r on Sanderson’ 
nerves. He was all that Sanderson | i an ambitiou 
young man should not be H hoe which were ofter 











tan instead of the black vici kid, which were shined so 
easily at home; his shir which had those fancy double 
cuffs and soft collars instead of the neat stillne ip ed 
bosom And then he took copie { both evening paper 
just as if the news was different. Ilt— it was only a matte 
of two cents, to be sure but iron mali beginning 

All this, however, shortly after the advent of the u 
businesslike tan shoes and soft shirt Birmingham was a 
smart Aleck riding to his cropper, and Sar on for one 
was willing to sit smilingly by and watch Destir ork out 
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‘ Po ‘ W he ‘ 
i i mt 
} > ‘ i ( 
’ ehir ‘ ‘ 
W here ( ( ema ( I) ‘ ne 
| i { ande I ence 
He b 
\ 
M ! miing?t ‘ e ‘ 
“ 
M I nghat 
Pat [> ! ( ilbous f ( eeme 
bounce ith ¢ ( | e ftalien tor the 
am othe et ( ! 1 it K tha 
| | I st ‘ i talcum-powde 
YT pressed like razor blade I You 
! i 
\ 1 t he “ ‘ i ! ing-} ture 
, Romantic! Psh!” Papa Dickson snappe¢ 
est hinge ntemy ! nh rea ning Wi: t 
} ye irried Wa ne rer t rie ! i! thie 
( ul he buteheran thed tor ar ar 
V une papa 
You see ther het he j hair ar ell-pressed par 
| the bill You t see! N ike Charlie 
ere at that hast il et manne ! maybe I 
int t like i ‘ ‘ ! there it tnat I A 
hat ever mel ount 
He ting ‘ illy 
Ye We hat if he What | 1 rather 
have A husband with nice let manne in eve thing 
1 husband who ha ived e1 gh mone to start iil 
ght an’ pay bills eve month? 
And he’s too old.’ 
Poo old? ince when is thir two tor | ire, he 
t »>twent live eu ; vith pe hl ! eu 
fa beard ire hea t! But just the amee he know 
the responsil lite 
ire he does! The girl's face flamed up ure he 
iver! ire | ilwa rape along Sure he 
d none ot the other things « int He ma be mean al 
i an’ old enough to be lather, but st 1 
he wa tearful now and the blaze wa ne In it 
ice the ithful superiority of twenty-one was manifest 
! miled tolerantly 
Maybe vou ar he said but just the same ju ma 
nterested to know that Mr. Birmingham will probal 
ible to marr in’ build a house all of | ow! vithit 
months probably 
alk! Rubbish! Nobody but a young 
An’ furthermore when he doe Dorotl t ed ce 
it e’ re yet married right awa 
He never v verted Papa Dickson. “Charlie te 
t rhe re er iV ent if } life " 
A lot Charl ws! He 
lle knows ¢ to Save 
Well 
Plea pleaded Mother Dickson tearfull 





How they thanked their lucky st 


to me 


au 


mut 


the most perfectly wonderful thing ir 


iple 


I it wa 
rid. Lying 
ll-defined crea 
y couldn't help 
her young 
f matrimony 
as no secret abc 
ucked the na 
iso abundatr 
the personal 
had written 
in on the grour 


back, corn- 


ie in Henry best 


tanding hand in 


had not discovered it 


olored head nes 


checkers 


tled 


ult 


wondering why in the world it wa 
hand on the 


A ppare ntly 


jut it. Perhaps it was because other 
tural busine ability that Henry 
| his was probably it. Take, for 
way in which the president of the 


Hlenry 


vd floor, as t 


in the first piace 
he 


ar +} 


mpany had found Henry out 


vy 


open to real opportunities 


In order to 


letter had it 


at the pre sident 


Now 


Just thin! murmured Dorothy, boring closer into 
the checkered crease what chance in the world would we 
have had to get married an’ shut father up that way if you 

wil eceived that letter! How in the world do you sup 
pose he ver got your name 
But Henry was a dest chap * Mavbe somebody told 
n about me he iggested; ‘“‘or else I ran into him 
omewhere or other an made an impression on hin 

W he ve get the money” how the lue eyes did 

hte we must send him an invitation to the wed 

\ l thir he let us in on the ground floor!” 

Hlenry nodded That’s right,”” he said, and fingered 
e letter that lay so snugly within his inside pocket \ 
owl ents later they went through the usual evening 
irty of reading it agair while Dorothy patted his shoul! 
rand cooed at the wonder of it all 
HENRY J. SCHMOO 
PECLALIZING IN OPPORTUNITII THAT COUNT 
LARGE PROFITS ON SMALL INVESTMENT 
SELECT THE BEST MONEY WILL BUY 
Vy Dear Mr. B he Your name has been giver 








There has been but one thing that has held ack Une 
BIGGEST OIL BOOM” the United States has ever 
eer ind that was the bad condition of the roads in the 
lonopex District owing to a very unusual amount of 
! and rain late in the season, which had delayed the 
hauling of hundreds of drilling rigs to the OLL LANDS 
They are on their way now and many have been deliv- 
ered and set up. When the reports of the OIL STRIKES 
begin to come in land this should be within the next few 
ee} atch THE MARKET ON TONOPEX OIL 
rOCKS hey are bound to go up in leaps and jumy 


BIG MONEY will | 
Ql ICK 


made overr Profit taking or 
TURNS will create an excitement that will spread 


rhit 
1 gnt 


ju ind this is the time to prepare for a prosperou 
future by buying your STOCKS NOW. 
ly not be irpri ed to see some of the five-cent share 
rot ne dollar in three months I look for a new record 
f the higher-priced shares too. I advise taking on all the 
ect hares YOU CAN POSSIBLY CARRY! It lool 
e an unusual proposition and I believe it is going to b« 
in exceptionally BLG MONEY MAKER for YOU if you 
get IN NOW. Can deliver this stock for five cents a share 
ish, subject to previous sale. Company is not quoting thi 
t at le than twenty-five cents a share Buy a few 
hundred shares and hold it. Fifteen per cent discount for 
is} th order. Send all orders direct to this office 
1ours for opportunity and profit 
HENRY J. SCHMOO 
Dorot! ighed happil Isn’t it just too wonderfu 
he whispered. “Why, just think, in five mont} 
dear, Was it three? we will have e hundred doll 
of our own for just twenty-five.” 
Tha een business,” said Henry crisply A sti 
holder always crisp 
An’ to think the stingy old company is already a y 
twenty ents for the very same stock.” 
Bloated bloodsacker aid Henry curtly 
“Ar ther by the time the three or is it five, dea 
mont ire up we will have n« twer e more ( 
pull in’ then it wil yn be a thousand 
hmoos is a regular guy,”’ said Henry with the ea 


familiarity of an old friend 
An’ to think how we'll have the laugh on father ( 
‘ e ar in ’4 
ire!”’ agreed Henry 
Oh dear”’ rapturously 
len mit ites later they tarted out for the neig! I 1 
rm ng-picture theater. All seats were fiftee: t 
the exception of a row of w er cha in the rear. These 
were twenty-five cents With curt nonchalance Henr 
iid: ‘* Two boxes, please.” 
Dor miled up at her great big handsome boy, but a 
{ h of housewifely frugality tinged her words 
Oh, you extravagant boy,” she whispered as they 
uKked nto the darkness beyond ‘Remember yu 
mustn't forget: ‘Come easy, go ea ‘q 
Henry smiled fondly in the darkness and patted the little 


had tightened about | arr 


hand whic 
puri E mont! 
robin 


Dorothy 


cally nothing when the 
singing ind so Henry and 
could hardly beiieve the time had come when the 
Mr. Schmoos 
five hundred dollars 

“We « 
pla t 


dollars,” said 


amount to pra 


are in Capitol 


friendly would be ready to sell their stock for 


an soon begin looking round for some nice 


ly needs a down payment of five hundred 


Dorothy 


whl 





absently 


Henry or nodded busy figuring or 
the back of a market letter furnished by a New Yorl 
broker the amount of capital necessary to swing ter 
thousand shares of Great Bear Oil at eighteen cent i 
hare Also the profit on this amount at a ten-cer 
advance in five day an advance, according to the 
brokerage letter, that was practically a certainty. “ Yel 
he said 

bout five rooms—an’ the porch on the side is so mucl 
newer and better looking.” 

‘One thousand profit,” said Henry absently, “‘and by 


preading that thousand out among Royal Aconanda, Buc} 
Crude, Consolidated American Oil and Jupiter Oil and 
Refining a profit of ; 

Dorothy pouted, prettily but determinedly. ‘ For—for 
the last three months all vou seem to beable to think of 
is oil —« oil!’ she complained, and toyed with restles 
fingers, using the market letter upon which Henry had 
been figuring. Indeed, we may as well admit she had 


natched the letter in playful remonstrance from his grasp 
‘You you don't seem to think of me at all,”’ she finished 

Aw,”’ said Henry, 
Dorothy 


and reached for the letter 
insisted on keeping the paper; not that 
angry, of 


ng long enough to remember that he was engaged 


as really course, but surely he could forget 


her fingers turned the pages of the report until on 
ry last page a headline attracted her notice. This 
ural enough, if the newspaper humorists are to be 
believed, for the words were ‘“‘ Weekly Bargain List 

More from force of habit than an) thing else she read the 


“We have ¢« the 


Was nat 


introduction ym hand and listed for sale 


and then some 


April 5,1919 


following stocks and offer same subject to prior sale and 
for prompt delivery. Mail your orders at our expense.” 
She read on: ‘1000 Great “ malgamated Oil, $0.01; 5,000 
Big Dog Creek, $0.0014; 10,000 P. X. Q. Refining, $0.02; 
15,000 si 

The line seemed to dance out from the page in crazy 
twisting letters that grew on her perspective until they 
blotted out the entire page 

‘15,000 Tonopex District Refining, $0.0074. 

Lazily the letter drifted to the floor. Seven-eighths of a 

t! And the kind Mr. Schmoos had said a dollar a share 
was almost a certainty 

“Oh Hen!’ 

It’ t’s al 

use an’ 

When 


cer 


’ she cried and groped blindly for his arms. 
| gone; and papa and the office and the little 
an’ a 

Henry had soothed the convulsive sobs that shook 
frame and found out what had happened to their 
wonderful little daydream he did not cry out or bury his 
ad in his good-looking hands as the ruined financiers 
iin the moving pictures. 


d 


For a moment he said nothing. Then he smiled —rather 


Vanly it i 


‘I don’t 
uriously detached, as if his 


true 

it,”” he his words 
mind wads far afield 
e to Schmoos to-night and find out all about it 


believe said bravely, but 


patted her Georgette shoulder tenderly, and his words 





became more eager, more interested. ‘‘What do we care, 
oney?”’ he said. “It won’t mean any delay—hardly 

ok-a-here. For thirty dollars I can margin nine thousand 
hares of these four different companies that are now all 


in the Empire Oil District—that’s a whole 


lot better district than the Tonopex anyway—we oughta 
make six hundred dollars easy an’ 

But a dull film seemed to have covered the eagerness 
vhich had always glowed at the prospect of what six 


indred dollars would meat 


“We— we haven't the money to put intoit,” she objected 

Sure we have He patted the shoulder again. ‘‘We 
il it it back in no time, and then in three or four 

Never!” cried Dorothy. ‘‘You—you promised that 
‘ ve—we never would spend any of the money we were 
aving for furniture for—for any—anything else.” 

But, honey is 

It —it—will go just where—the other went. I —I 
Then with sudden vehemence: ‘ Dirty slimy oil, I hate it! 
pearsigte ; . 


hon, listen 





But i 
affair and at the end Henry felt a trifle guilty 
crying but the big and 

Henry really loved those eyes and he wouldn’t 
rr the world see them wet and quivery—except that in 
The drilling rigs were all 
n and even if one company did fall down, why, the three 
This cheered He nry up trifle. He 
nanaged to smile cheerfully. 

““Don’t you worry, hon,” he petted her. 
Tonopex stuff is all wrong too, an’ tl 

llar or just like Schmoos said in his letter. 
vrite to him to-night, an’ in 
osition will than 


fall down.” 


It was a rather long-drawn-out 
She had 


wet 


n the end he won 


eased blue eyes were stil! 


quivering 
this case he was absolutely sure 
tners 


a even 





“Maybe this 
e stock may be worth 
I'll 
the meantime this new prop- 
up — if—if 


ad so, 


more make the other does 


Dorothy tried—oh, so very hard—to nod cheerfully but 
that night when the wet corn hair tossed about on her pillow 
he whispered brokenly into the darkness “Oh, why did 
we? Why 4 Why couldn’t we be content to save Save 


ist like ordinary folks?” 


And the 


at many and many a man and woman had tossed about 


darkness did not whisper back, as it might have, 


on wet pillows and asked the darkness the same question 
lhree days later two letters arrived from Mr. Henry J 
Schmoos on his imposing blue engraved stationery. They 


vere mailed to the office and came just before lunch time. 
Henry saved them until the rest of the office had gone 
to lunch 

Then with Dorothy palpitating beside him he opened 


the tirst one It read as follows 


VM y dec 
inspection 


lictrict 
aistrict 


r Mr. Birmingham: I have just returned from an 
slack Bear District. Here is a new 
that | think merits the attention of every shrewd 
investor li rself. |Henry stopped to let that last have 

complete effect I am only sorry that I couldn’t tip 
you and the rest of my customers sooner as only within the 
ast week Black Bear Oil and Gas has jumped from 45 
round 92, and Muddy Lake, a subsidiary com- 
pany in the same district, from 19 cents to 27, so you can 
ly understand that the oil boom in this district has 
arrived and see the wisdom of taking advantage of present 
prices 

Of course the entire oil list is moving upwards and I 
believe you will make money buying any oil stock that I 


trip to the 


ke you 


cents to 


read 


am now trading in, but you might as well have those with 


real merit behind them. My trip to the Black Bear 
District was a hard one and a costly one but it was worth it 
Let me hear from you and if you really 
you will go the limit in buying to the last 


want my advice, 


Continued on Page 37 
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= You may recognize this illustration as being one used two years ago in connection 
with Hudson Super-Six trials on the speedway 


Endurance Proved in Every Way 


First on the Speedway, Now by 60,000 Users, the 
Hudson Super-Six Continues the Unmatched Car 


You remember how the Hudson Super-Six made its 
first records of power and endurance. 


It was on the speedway, in tests against time and for 
long sustained performance. It brought the attention 
of the entire motoring world, both in this country and 
abroad, to its exclusive motor which increases automo- 
bile endurance by minimizing vibration. 


A Hudson Super-Six stock chassis made the fastest 
mile, at the rate of 102! 5 miles an hour. It went 1819 
miles in 24 hours, driven all the way by one man, because 
its freedom from vibration lessened the fatigue that ordi 
narily would have made such a feat impossible. 


A Hudson Super-Six touring car went from San Fran- 
cisco to San Francisco, via New York, 7,000 miles, in 
10 days and 21 hours. Making it in faster time each way 
than any other automobile has ever made it. Numerous 
attempts have since been made to lower the time, but as 
in all other tests for endurance, for performance and even 
in the matter of sales of fine cars, the Hudson Super-Six 
continues to lead. 


SS EE SE Sy OE ES PR = 
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Hudson Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Now 60,000 Hudson Super-Sixes Give Further Proof 

Those records are just as important now in their 
influence in your choice of a car as they were at the time 
they were made. 

Then there was no other way in which quickly to 
prove endurance. So in the racking grind of the speed 
way it was necessary to learn in a few hours what might 
be expected from years of ordinary service. Those 
records, for the most part unmatched by any other car, 
are now confirmed by the daily performance of 60,000 
Hudson Super-Sixes. 


In Hudson performance and endurance there can be no 
uncertainty. No other car ever so thoroughly estab 
lished itself. Today when you choose a motor car you 
can turn to the Hudson with a positive knowledge of its 
value that applies to no other. 


Three Years Have Added to Its Prestige and Value 


And think of the improvements made in Hudsons 
during the past three years. Greater strength, refine 
ments developed to the highest degree and a line of body 
types to choose from that have served as patterns for 
the entire industry. 
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HERCULES POWDER CoO. 
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Our New 


Merchant Marine 


NIXTY years ago war helped to destroy oy 
7 33 7 , aS me ) 
WJ our maritime commerce. The War just , 





ended has revitalized it. HHH} 


1 


days of our matchless clipper ships, American anchors 


The dawn of a new era is at hand. Again, as in the i) 
/} 


will seek bottom in every port. Again American mad Uf 
ships flying the American flag will carry American / 


made goods to the ends of the earth. 


In the days of our former supremacy on the Seven 
Seas it was the woodman’s axe which put at the dis 


posal of our ship builders the material trom which our 
ships were fashioned. ‘Today a stick of dynamite used 


by the miner takes the place of the axe 


The huge tonnage of steel ships launched along our 


ly to the tact 


coasts during the past year 1s due larg 
that metals are mined with dynamite instead of by 
hand for as steel has succeeded wood for ship building 
so has the use of dynamite succeeded many crude and 
laborious methods formerly employed not only in 
mining but also in engineering, construction and 


agricultural work. 





The Hercules Powder Co. takes pride in the part its 
products have played and will play in the building of 
our new merchant marine. 


Hercules Powders are used very extensively in the 
mines of the United States. And from these mines 
come the metals with which our ships are built. Mor 
than that— from these mines comes the coal which 
drives our ships and to a large extent the cargoes 


which the ships carry. 


Chicago 5 New York 
Pittsburg, Kar Denver Hazleton, Pa. 


Pua San Frar ‘ Salt Lake City ] n 
A I. Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 





4 HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
. t. Louis 
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CLIPPER SHIP “SWEEPSTAKES"||| / 
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Continued from Page 34 


f iry ( nag I it VV t 
can be safe and 1 can be safe if yu ta 
my advice \ I re profit 


“HENRY J. SCHMOO 


you on the Tono 


x matter i? inother lette 
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this does not mean that 
you purchased at five 
ring you a handsome profit! 
od and I am sure 1 
? me da} it in that 
eS! le your present ¢ ty asa 
large incre% may not a lor 
me Here is your way to make money on 
I : ter 
eT 
this guy Schmoo isn t the thief you sald 
he was? Didn’t I, now, hon? Why, you 
fe Y a é é to do i pu lt 
thousand more ure 12 F 
There was a determined angle to D 
othy’ vel iped little j “But t 
didn’t sa nut} gy ir the letter about the 
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} ell! Anvbo l to make 
mistakes! But Schmoos is all right. He's 
ng u r not only save what 
1 were so ‘ st money i 
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Yes I do f ed 
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iid Dorothy 
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e entire accounting dé 
out that the be ‘ 
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How der led Stig 
For twenty nute Le earne 
ar ered the question. He quoted marke 
report whic he now received re 
from at least a dozen | er He oke 
quickl ind = glibly neerning spudding 
ind rigs and other ng e had become 
lan liar V I n reading the two oll papers 
nich he had I bed for *And ne 
best part of he finished 1 
n't lose, beca sm i 
friend of mine and he 1] 1forit.”’ 
In proof Her told f the 
lonopex incider 
Stiggers | ghed 1 lmean 
to tell me he sr ered, after he 
d you it would go to a dolla hare an’ 
nstead it went down toa coupla pennies 
1 yu still fell for his gold-brick game! 
Why, you poor hich ' 
Henry flu 1 a dull red “You don’t 
derstand,” he ¢ ined, trying hard to 
eep the r erfrom} voice When 
v I could ike ar mone tha 
he showed how by 
By buying ten thousand more ws 
We t ent 
rhro Zy good mone ilte Da 
y 1 make me ! Henr Dbiazed 
Your eye Cal ee over the bridye I 
ir! ‘ in the su mae ! 
never get any vhere 
He started to wa iwi 





“Maybe I can’t,” Sti 
him, “but I ain’t paid eighty-five dollar 
for a hunk of the moon yet. 

And so it began. Somebody started the 





name, Coal Oil Johnny, because h first 
name really was John The rest of the 
office adopted it in jig time That is 
evervone but Dorothy Charhe Sandersor 


in particular seemed to take active delight 
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lready wounded Birmingham vanity 
“‘How’s the market this merning, Mr. 
6 would inquire 
orate deference; and then as 
passed stonily on to the sales de partment: 
‘Oh, is that so, sir! Oh fine! Would it be 
0 much trouble for you, sir, to buy me 
hits thousand shares of the Big Dipper at 





with elab- 


he marke 
*Oh-oh, Johnny,” Stiggers would shrill, 
how’s Amalgamated Moon Common to- 

day? He, he! It was high last night.” 

At first Dorothy was glad of all this 
barbed raillery, much as it hurt her to see 
her big handsome boy the target 
} e hoped it 
would wean him from that inevitable and 
constant figuring of future profits and in- 
creased production and new drillings and 
the dozen other things that she couldn't 


‘ 








1 | : 
eap bookkeepers. St} 


and. 

home, too, the news had drifted about, 
and Father Dickson continually kept re- 
marking that now that the three months 


were up the new house oughta be about 


unders 


A 
l 


shed 


And Dorothy could only flush and bite 
her lip and ery into the pillow after Henry, 






ling optimisticall 


And then came a g 
' 


had left 
at evening Henry 


he accounting depar 


At five-twenty, face 














if Ww, hie 
‘Thro 
ieee 9 
the gu The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner tl vall out the fire depart- 
ment 1 girl! It'll be a great 
for the Irish to-night!” 
Oh Hen, the’’—credulity, unbelief, 
pe, uke Sun and fain they went chasing 
helte elter across her face—‘‘ you—you 
il i a t I 4 il i 
Henry ! certainly 
ile 1 Trié chance at 
a aohliars a 
What ag as. The girl 
mped bac i T little ool 
ild permit Marvel Ur 
( ir ( par ind Charhe Sandersor 
g ho e eves in the yreat blinding 
ht of dreams come true 
Oh Hen,” she whispered a a mo- 
nt, “‘isn’t it simply wonderful! Just 
t} ! Now we don’t have to de pend on 
hose old oil wells—or anything Why, 









ily but abse ntly. 

*‘and I was just 

t} ve to wait that 

thirty and put 

t yl Tw ) 
} ke like fa 

D t 

It was then, a the f t sickening ¢ 

fects of her disappointment had worn off, 


that Dorothy decided to take the bit be 





een her small glear teeth and fig! 
“We e go out to dinner to-nig 
an’—an’ celebrate,”’ said Henry fondly 
‘No,” said Dorothy, “I have to st 
here for a while to-night. You come afte 
‘All pered Henry. “I 
Vanta treet and see what 





ater she was facing Henry’ 


gentieman 





polished ma 





hogany desk 
I—I am Dorothy Dik n,”” she told 
! ] I i! as nographer in the i 
counting d rtment 
‘Yes?” said Henry's boss kind]; 
| Il am engaged to Mr. Birmingham.” 
7 i manager smiled and stretched 
friendly hand across the des} “I’m glad 
to hear it,”’ hesaid. ‘‘] am sure he has made 


And now that he going to 


i good choice 


bemva tant I suppose the wedding b« 
Wi take away one of the accounting 
ae tment stenovgraphe pee 


Dorothy bowed her head. “Tt was about 


that—that I wanted to see you,” she whi 
pered. 
Go right ahead 
**Henry— Henry is—why, Mr. Farming 
ton, he is imply wonderful only only he 
} one fault.” 
“Most men,” said Mr. 
1ave heaps more than that.”’ 
Dorothy blushed happily. “IT mean,” she 
began, and llhum. For twenty 


Farmington, 


ay 





turted to te 


ir rubbing the salt of ridicule into the 
, 
>) 


the other 
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minutes she spoke without interruption, be- 
ginning with Mr. He snry Schmoos and end- 
ing up with He nry’s idea of using the extra 
weekly money. 
““What,”’ gently inquired Henry’s boss, 
“would you have me do?” 
Rapidly she told him. In quick eager 
sentences she laid her idea before him. 
“H’m,”’ mused Mr. Farmington, and 
finally there stole about the corners of his 
c los se-trimmed mustache a touch of a smile. 
“Agreed,” he said. 
“I’m going to say you are investing in 
it,”’ she told him. 
“That's right, 
me a better assistant 
“And I can refer him to you? 
“ Certainly.” 


I am. It is going to get 


” 


She smiled happily up into his face. 
“After all,” she dimpled, “there isn’t any 
fraud about it, is there, because we are go- 


ing to dig for it.” 
vi 

HE tiptoed to the door leading to the 
wK) dining room and closed it quietly. She 
moved quietly from the dining-room door 
to the curtains hanging from the arch lead- 
ing to the reception room and drew them 
traight acro ened quietly there 
for a moment came back to 
him. 

“Oh 
the 
ever was.’ 

Duly impressed by the 
waited tense ly 


We're we’ 


She list 
and then 
ispered, “I’ve got 
for you that 


Henry,” she wl 
greatest bundle of news 


Henry 


caution 


re going to be rich!” 


“W-what?”’ 
. We're going » be ri h!”’ 
“How?” 
Oil.’ 
Henry’s eyes glistened. He grasped the 
Georgette shoulders gently but tightly. 
You mean,” he said, “‘that that Tonopex 
tock i ° 
She shook her head in negation. 


or 


= “No k Bear? 


‘ Dis iumond Petroleum?” 


No.” 
‘Three Star Refining?” 
“No.” 
He named all the stocks that were soon 
to make him rich, but to all she shook her 
head. “Well?” he inquired finally. 


She leaned forward eagerly. ‘We're go- 


ing to be in on the ground floor,”’ she whis- 


pered. ‘‘ Not in somebody else’s company, 
but our own. Not way out in Oklahoma 
somewhere — but right here —in— Big- 
burg!” 

Henrysuckedinhisbreath. ‘‘Oil— here?” 
he breathed. 

She nodded. “It’s something like a 
wedding present,” she exclaimed. ‘Mr, 
Farmington came to me and told me 
about it. They are keeping it quiet so 
nobody will find out. He is going to let 
us in on the ground floor. We'll own part 
of it ourselves. We put in thirty dollars 
a week—for about a year—an’ then the 
dividends \ will begin to come in, Mr. Farm- 
ington sa: 

‘Will they y be large’ 

“He says if we don’t find them satis- 

factory we'll never find anything that 


will be,”’ she told him. 
Henry danced a noiseless, joyous High- 


land fling about the small parlor. ‘And 
Farmington knows what he is talking 
about—whether it’s underwear or what 
it is,” he chortled. 

‘“*[—I~—hope so,” said Dorothy. “Only 
remember, you can ask Mr. Farmington 
whether it’s all right—but— but it’s part 
of the agreement not to do any unneces- 
sary talking 

“Leave it to me!” said Henry. 


vir 
HAPTER SEVEN, though it cove rs the 
space of nearly one year, is very brief. 
It has been a most unusual year for John 
Henry Birmingham, called Henry. Henry 


took to the inside al like a duck to water. 
He was on the inside! 
buying stock in something 


No longe r was he 
that lay beyond 
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his vision, something that always he would 
have to depend upon somebody else for 
advice to buy or sell. Thirty dollars a 
week! Why, he was a piker. Paring down 
on five items managed to make it five 
dollars a week more. 

Dorothy had suggested only one 
suggested it really. 

“I know what a comfort your tobacco 
is to you, dear,” she whispered, “and I 
don’t blame you for wanting to spend 
nearly two dollars a week that way.” 

“‘Gracious goodness! Is it two dollars a 
week? As much as that? Why, that two 
dollars might just as well be in on the 
ground floor.”’ 

Gradually the stain disappeared—but 
not Dorothy’s smile, which grew and grew 
and grew— until the day when Farmington 
called them both into his private office. 

“Well,” he said bluntly, ‘“‘we might just 
as well take our medicine together: When 
they dug they found no oil.” 

No oil! Henry closed his eyes and tried 
in vain to find some sedative there in the 
darkness for his jumping nerves, some 
drug to deaden the pain that slowly en- 
veloped him. Nearly two thousand dollars 
swept away. Damn! Damn! He clenched 
his fists and walked unsteadily to the desk. 
Seated he bowed his head. Broke! Every- 
thing gone. In on the inside. He laughed 
unsteadily. ‘‘I’m cured,” he laughed wildly. 
“T’ra cured—only I don’t know whether 


hardly 


the price is worth it.” 

‘“My car is outside,” said Farmington 
gently; ‘‘we are going to drive out and see 
the remains.” 


Duily Henry followed them out into the 
corridor and down into the car. Dorothy 
held his hands tightly as the car spun out 
along Capitol Avenue and whispered mean- 
ingless comforting things. 

“I’m cured,” he kept repeating brokenly; 
“T’m cured.” 


The car turned off at a brilliant sign of 
ye lhe yw, red and green, which called atten 
tion to the Maplehurst Subdivision—the 
gre.test investment in the world—for 
happiness, 3ut to Henry it meant not 
ing. There was no such thing as happi- 
ness 


They got out and walked finally. Walked 
over newly laid curbs and sidewalks to a 
spot where a pile of yellow clay lay scat- 
tered about a hole some three feet deep. 

“Here ” said Farmington simply. 

He nry looked stupidly into the hole, in 
which lay nothing but two inches of dirty 


it 1s, 


water. Why, an oil well had to be drilled 
three thousand feet! And where were the 
drilling rigs, and where was the - If he 


didn’t know Farmington he would say that 
it was a fake—that Farmington had been 
deceived. Why, even a rank ami iteur like 
John Henry Birmingham could tell there 
was no oil he re. W hy . fifty feet away there 


was a But Farmington was nobody’s 
fool. He was shrewd, careful. 
““‘Why—why—there never could be any 


‘cried hoarsely. “This—this 
yard.” Somebody’s 

) else’s back yard! 
He laughed bitterly. It might have been 
his—the little house with its porch on the 
side was just exactly as she had wanted it. 
He groaned aloud at the irony of it. In on 
the ground floor! 

A light hand came hesitatingly down his 
sleeve and took his hand. A corn-colored 
head came close. A soft voice whispered. 
““Not somebody’s. Ours,” it said. 


oil here!”’ he 
is somebody’ s back 
back yard! Somebody 


The next morning John Henry Birming- 
ham came through the accounting depart- 
ment with a smile too utterly joyous for a 
human being to wear—and live. Noting it 
with a sneer Charlie Sanderson shot his 
regular morning witticism. 

**Well, Mr. Morgan, sir,”’ he said, “ what’s 
a good stock for a poor man to buy 
to-day?” 

“ Arcadia,” said John Henry blithely. 

“How much a share?” inquired San- 
derson suspiciously. 

“Two million five hundred and eighty 
thousand a share bid,” sang Henry; “‘two 
billion asked. Market closed-—forever.”’ 


” 
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AFTER FORTY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


he thought to himself. 
She's all 


“Poor dear!” 
““We've been going out too much. 
worn out.” 

ar 

[5 WAS Shelley Wickett’s daily habit to 

leave his office between four and five 
o'clock, ride eee in the elevated rail- 
way to Forty-second Street, stop in for 
half an hour 4 his favorite club, and then 
walk home by way of Fifth Avenue, to 
dinner. Dinner was at seven-thirty, but 
he usually reached home by seven; for 
quite aside from the fact that New York 
has lately become as dirty as a Middle 
Western manufacturing city, he had 
theories on the subject of dressing for din 
lering the practice beneficial to 
the domestic morale, much as regular 
morning shaving, even under battle condi 
tions, is considered good for the morale of 
troops 

Now be “heny ngewe 
long stz 


of invariable pe rformance, 


ner, consk 


age ofa good habit of 
ding is that it rouses expectations 
and that conse 


quently the slightest variation becomes 
conspicuous. So it was when, following the 
tableaux, Molly, habitually gentle, gener 
ous and patient, allowed herself the luxury 


of sarcasms at the expense of Mrs. Daven 
port; and so it was now, a few days after, 
when, contrary to established precedent, 
Shelley came home late for dinner 

Molly met him in the hall. 

“IT was beginning to worry about you, 
dear,” she said. “It’s quarter of eight.” 

He looke d at hi wat h 


“Or no,” he answered “The clock’s 
fast. It’s only twenty minutes of eight; 
nineteen, to be exact I don’t dress to 


night. You goin and start dinner. I'll join 
Having hung his overcoat and hat in the 
all closet he was moving toward his room. 
“What ce layed you?” she asked as he 

I was about to tell you. I raninto Mrs 
Davenport this afternoon We took a 
You've been walking all this time?” 
‘No; Lasked er to stop in for te aatthe 
‘That’s an odd coincidence. I had tea 


there to-day. Where did you sit? 


“I was Just going to say—we didn't go 
there after a She was expecting some 
people at her house, so | went home with 
her she seemed to want me to meet 
hem 

Wi! ) \¢ t he ? 

‘I don’t know. They didn’t show up. 

She kept expecting them every minute and 
t 


irging me to wait 
“T see,” said Molly 
By the way,” he said quickly, “ M1 
Davenport was greatly taken with you.”’ 
Indeed? I don’t see } 
met her that evening after t 
| didn’t speak fifteen words while she wa 





ith us What about me did she find to 
ne ‘te 

“Oh, she spoke of your poise and all 
that. I remember she said: ‘What a sweet 
littke woman your wife seems to be. I do 


want to know her better.’ 


‘And I’m 


+ 
that 


supposed to be flattered 
I don’t see why not.” 

‘Am [a ‘little’ woman?” 

“No; not literally of course. ‘Little,’ as 
she used it, is a term of —-of affection, 
almost.”’ 

‘Not from woman to woman,” 

1. “It implies superiority — or 
mild pity.” 

Nonsense!” 

‘Take away the word ‘ little’ and see for 
yourself. Is a‘good woman’ the same as a 
good little woman’? No. A ‘good little 
woman’ is a fool. A ‘pretty woman’ may 
have some dignity about her, but a ‘ pretty 
little woman’ is a doll. And a ‘sweet little 
’ is a well-intentioned nobody — with 


Molly 


even 


voman 
an at tractive husband 
“T don’t see it at all!” he said irritably 

“Shelley,” she said, “I fear you are 
becoming an obtuse little man.” 

This prelude made it the more difficult 
for him to broach, as though casually, the 
topie to which he had intended to lead up. 

“She was certainly very much taken 
with you,” he persevered. ‘‘ Didn’t she say 
she wanted to know you better? More 
than that, she’s going to ask the Klingmans 
to invite us to a birthday party they’re 
giving for her next week -dinner and the 
theater.” 


“TI don’t want to go.” 

“You don’t? Why not?” 

‘Don’t you think the Klingmans | lack 
discrimination in the their 
friends?” 

“Molly,” he replied with great solem- 
nity, ‘I’m afraid we have been unjust to the 
Klingmans. To be sure, Charlie Klingman 

a little bit on the rough-diamond order, 
and Mabel Klingman becomes a trifle loud 
now and then. But Mrs. Davenport tells 
me that down underneath they're really 
very fine.” 

** Possibly they are,”’ sue conceded 

*In judging others,”’ he went on eagerly, 
“we ought to try to look below the surface 
don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, yes.”’ 

‘That's one thing I admire about you 
he exclaimed, brightening visibly. ‘* You 
ulways try to be fair.””. And after the brief 
est pause he added: ‘‘ Then I assume it’s 
all rigt t about our going to the Klingmans’ 
party?” 

She gave him a surprised look 

“I can’t see that that situation is 
changed in any way,” she replied 

“Why,” he answered, disconcerted, 
“didn’t you just admit that we ought to be 
generous to people?” 

‘Yes; and it’s always easier to be gener- 
ous to people of that sort if you keep away 
from them.” 

‘The fact is,”” he declared ruefully, ‘it’s 
going to be frightfully awkward for me if 
y I told Mrs. Davenport we'd 
accept. I never dreamed you'd mind. And 
really I can’t see yet why you do.” 

“Call it instinet if you like.” 

“Tow do you mean?” 

“Well, for one thing instinct tells me I 
probably wouldn’t like the play they'd 
select Anyhow they don’t want me it’s 
you they want 

‘Why don’t 
home in peace?” 

Here was a new idea; he found the very 
contemplation of it thrilling. 

‘Why, that’s perfectly absurd!” he 
said. ‘‘Of course I won't go without you!” 

‘Why not?’ 


selection of 


ou won t go 


you just go, and let me stay 


. ; ” " | 
“Oh, well— it’s ridiculous Then after 
a moment’s rumination he added: “Still, 
it an awkward situation. As a matter of 


d if you don’t 
want to go with me, I Suppose the only 
way out of it is for me to go alone. Only I 
certainly won't do it on the basis of their 
not wanting you~ because they do. On the 
though, as you really don't 
want to go it does seem rather senseless 
t to drag you doesn't it? Ye I 
could go al si 

He had already begun to congratulate 
himself upon this convenient adjustment 


fact I have agreed to go, ar 
t 


other hand, 


one 


hen sne poke again 
Of course,”” she said, “‘we must think 
how it will look to them if you go without 
me.” 
Oh, that’s all right!’ he reassured her. 
l yuldn want them to yet the idea 


that we are like Mrs. Davenport and her 
husband.”’ 

He winced slightly, 
pass over the allusion 

‘On the whole,”’ Molly went on, “Te 
better go. I'll mind going, but I should 
mind not going still more.”’ 

‘But why?” he protested. “ Why go if 
you 3 

Instinct,” she put in 

Instinct! As though that explained any- 
thing at all! Never before, so far as he 
remembered, had she given such a > 
womanish reason. It sounded positively 
temperamental. And if there was one 
thing more than another for which he had 
always given her credit it was her freedom 
from that sort of foolishness 

“Molly,” he said, shaking his head 
solemnly, “for mercy’s sake don’t begin 
being irrational at this stage of the game! 
It worries me to hear you talking about 
* Where on earth did you suddenty 
It seems to be 


but thought best to 





‘instinet 
get all this instinet anyhow? 
something entirely new.” 
“New?” she repeated, smiling. “* Not at 
all. I got it long ago-- when | was born a 
woman.” 
Vv 


HE dinner given by the Klingmans in 

celebration of Mrs. Davenport's birth- 
day—precise anniversary not specified 
occurred in a fashionable restaurant. A 
table for eighteen was placed at the center 
of the large dining room, and the progress 
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of the party from the foyer, where they 
gathered, to the flower-banked board was 
as conspicuous as might be 

Molly found herself assigned for the 
evening to a tall, handsome, middle-aged 
man who looked as though he had been 
especially turned out for the occasion by a 
flock of tailors, haberdashers, barbers and 
manicures. He made her think somehow of 
an exceedingly lifelike dummy on whom a 
group of earnest window dressers had 
worked up to the last moment. 

But unlike a dummy he could talk. 
Molly soon discovered that he liked to dis- 
cuss food, drink and the theater. She 
asked his views on prohibition. That set 
him off; and thereafter he ran on, not only 
through dinner but through the musical 
comedy to which they subsequently 
went—arriving splendidly, just before the 
end of the first act. The show bore the 
title Bad Baby! The plot depended upon 
very persistent mistaken identity; there 
were many pretty girls, and a comedian 
who talked intimately to the audience 
about his salary and his troubles with his 
automobile and with his wife. 

As Molly had expected,Shelley was placed 
at Mrs. Davenport’s side, not only at din- 
ner and the theater but also later when they 
all went to the Lunar Glades, the popular 
night resort of the season. Here, ina large, 
crowded, noisy ballroom, frantically dec- 
orated but agreeably lighted, they sat at 
the margin of the dancing floor, at small 
round tables jammed so close together that 
the spidery waiters and the dancers going 
to and from their seats at the rear, could 
barely squeeze between, on the side away 
from the champagne buckets. 

Most of the Klingmans’ party danced, 
but Molly was relieved to learn that her 
escort preferred, as she did, tosit and watch 
the crowd. Having talked to her continu- 
he regarded her as an unusually in- 
teresting conversationalist, and now even 
against the crashing syncopations of the 
jazz band he continued to talk, while she 
kept him happy by looking brightly at him 
every now and then as though she heard 
what he was saying. 

Soon after they reached the Lunar Glades 
Shelley came from his table and like a duti- 
ful husband asked her to dance; she thanked 
him and declined. As the long evening 
wore on he came back every now and then 
to ask if s was tired, but she invariably 
reassured him. Having come she was re- 
solved not to be as poil-sport 

Frequently amid the whirling heteroge- 
neous pack upon the dancing floor she 
caught sight of her husband. He danced 
often with Mrs. Davenport, and twice as 
she glimpsed them she noticed that the 
lady’s head was thrown far back, that she 
might look directly into Shelley’s face. Dan- 
cing or seated they talked vivaciously. 
Molly tried to construct an imaginary con- 
versation for them—then quickly rejected 
the imagining. Why should she have fan 
cied them as talking in that way? Was it 
perhaps because of the curiously confiden- 
tial manner they had with each other; be- 
cause of the expression of their eyes as they 
exchanged glances? Why was it that a 
stranger, seeing them, might think they 
knew each other a great deal better than 
they actually did? A stranger would think 
that! But why? 

Her question was answered for her by a 
little episode she witnessed: While Mrs. 

Davenport happened to be speaking fora 
moment to Charlie Klingman, who sat at 
the other side of her from Shelley, Molly 
saw her husband draw a cigarette from his 
case—the case which had mysteriously ap- 
peared one Christmas during the progress 
of the affair with Mrs. Brundage—and look 
about for the matches. The match stand, as 
it happened, was on the next table, out of 
his reach but within easy reach of Mrs. 
Davenport. Instead of attracting her at- 
tention by speaking, Shelley touched her 
hand. She turned to him quickly, with 
that look of eager aliveness in her face. He 
showed the unlighted cigarette and indi- 
cated the matches with an inclination of 
the head. 

To be sure, the jazz band was in action 
at the time, making dumb show more prac- 
tical than words as a means of communica- 

tion; but even as on that ground Molly was 


ously, 






1e 


extenuating the slight familiarity she had 
witnessed, the little scene between the two 
went on. Mrs. Davenport did not pass the 
stand to Shelley, but reached out a white 
arm, took a match, struck it, and offered 
him the light. He leaned to her, and she, 
inclining herself sidewise, allowed her shoul- 
| der to rest against his while the cigarette 
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was being lighted. Over the flame of the 
match she saw them looking into each 
other’s eyes. 


At about two in the morning, when the 
last check had been paid and there was no 
more profit in keeping open, the manage- 
ment of the Lunar Glades began to indicate, 
by shutting down lights and opening win- 
dows to the chill of the outer night, a wish 
that patrons would depart. There was 
nothing for it but to go. 

Alone in the limousine with her husband, 
Molly relaxed with a sigh against the cush- 
ions. They rode for a time thinking their 
separate thoughts. Presently Shelley said 
reflectively: ‘‘ Likes and dislikes are curious 
things, aren't they?” 
lt 

“Don't you begin to see how attractive 
Mrs. Davenport is?” 

‘To men,” she said. 

He turned upon her sharply. 

“T ought to tell you,” he declared, “that 
in my opinion your attitude toward Mrs. 
Davenport has from the first been most 
peculiar! May I ask if you know anything 
to her discredit? Have you something defi- 
nitely against her that I don’t know about?” 

“You don’t seem to know about it.” 

“Can you give me any good reason for 
disliking her?”’ 

“Yes. She’s so obvious.” 

“Obvious?” he repeated, aghast. Of all 
conceivable terms this was the last he could 
imagine as applicable to Mrs. Davenport. 

Yes. As obvious as—as a big liner com- 
ing up the river all covered with flags, and 
the band playing, and the whistle blowing, 
and men rocking round like so many silly 
little boats in the swell.”’ 

“Really,” he said after staring at her for 
a moment, “I’m astonished at you! You've 
never been like this before.” 

At that she sat up suddenly and turned 
to face him. 

““No, I haven't!” she burst out. “‘And 
I’m wondering if in not being like this be- 
fore I haven't made a big mistake. All 
these years l’ve sat back and watched you 
get into one sentimental scrape after an- 
other, saying nothing, smiling, and being 
what your friend Mrs. Davenport calls a 
‘sweet little woman’— having women pity- 
ing me; or pitying you because you were 
married to a stupid nonentity who didn’t 
‘understand’ you. And it has always ended 
with my trying to pull you out of your 
scrapes when you'd got in too deep to pull 
yourself out. All these years I’ve done that 
because I thought I knew your tempera- 
ment and believed that it was the best 
thing to do. I thought to myself: ‘He's 
getting older; after a while he'll be sur- 
feited with these sugary, sticky little affairs 
of his.” But now I’m wondering if instead of 
getting surfeited you’ve not been getting 
blunted. That’s the danger of such things 
Well, I've reached the end of my rope 
This time I’m not going to wait until 
you're in a mess and then pull you out. I'm 
going to head you off right now! Why, the 
very fact that you can fall for a Mrs. Dav- 
enport—the very fact that you can ask why 
I don’t like her—that you can upbraid me 
for not liking her—that shows what’s been 
happening to you! But if you have to be 
told why I don’t like her I can tell you, and 
I'll tell you now: I said she made a good 
Diana in the tableaux, and she did. She’s a 
new sort of Diana. She hunts men, and 
feeds on their admiration. I don’t pretend 
to say where she stops or doesn't stop 
That doesn’t matter. She’s an obvious 
man-hunter. That is her one business in 
life. A wife has to have something to take 
pride in. And if she has to put up with a 
philandering husband, about all she has left 
is to take pride in the kind of women he 
philanders with. And when he takes even 
that away from her sg 

She left the senvence unfinished. 

Wickett was stunned. Never in his wild- 
est dreams could he have fancied Molly’s 
giving vent to such an outburst. 

“Why, dear,’ he gasped, “‘I don’t seem 
to know you at all to-night! You've al- 
ways been so—so generous; so sensible, 





so 

“Isn't it time, then,” she threw back, 
“that I should be able to expect as much of 
you? Can’t you allow me for once the 
luxury of not being generous and sensible?” 

He gazed at her, dumfounded, feeling 
like a man whose gentle little helpmate has 
of a sudden swung a blackjack on him. All 
his preconceptions of what was fitting be- 
tween a husband and a wife, of what a hus- 
band’s attitude should be, of the prestige 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Mummy Has 


a Good Excuse 
f ce 


for placid inactivity—for failure 
to adapt himself to changed conditions. 
He can’t be blamed because he doesn’t keep abreast 
of modern progress. He doesn’t have to figure costs or study 
charts of sales or worry about the overhead expense of the Pyra- 
mids where his body lies. For he’s been dead for some six thou- 
sand years or so, and that’s a perfectly good alibi. And anyway 
he isn’t walking round consuming food or occupying space 
that better men cou!d use to good advantage. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

to which a husband should cling as a mo- 
narchical absolutist clings to the dogma of 
divine right—had been knocked down over 
his eyes, as it were, like a battered crown. 
Enfeebled as he was by shock, he felt dimly 
that he must protest. Like an emperor 
being abdicated at the toe of a Bolshevist 
boot, he must try to maintain some last 
vestige of his dignity. 

He strove for a note of volition as he said 
wanly: ‘‘ You ought to have told me some- 
thing of this before, my dear. But of 
nce you feel that way about it 

I'll avoid Mrs. Davenport in 


course 
why, 
future.”’ 

‘All right,”’ said Molly. 

He considered the remark entirely inade- 
quate to the occasion, and would have 
liked to tell her so, but after an instant’s 
thought decided that the better course was 
to be silent. 





Vv 
TMHERE is no other city in the world in 


which a block, one way or another, 
makes such a difference as in the city of 
New York Statistics tell us that the 
metropolis contains more than forty thou- 
sand men and women who belong to leading 
e to say that no one of 
these may walk the west side of Fifth 
Avenue in the crowded hours of the after- 
noon without meeting an acquaintance —or 
likely a number of acquaintances. On 
ast side of the Avenue, where the cur 
not so strong, the likelihood of such 
rs is materially reduce on Madi 
son Avenue, one block to the eastward, it is 
further, becoming an improb- 
we e on Sixth Avenue, a block to 
he west of Fifth, a person of the club- 
is concealed as in some un 
charted city in the heart of China 
One could not expect Shelley Wickett to 
walk up Sixth Avenue. That would be too 
much to ask, for Sixth Avenue roars with 


clubs, and it is sa 








reduced sti 





elevated railroad, its sidewalk crowds 

e shabby, it flanked by untidy little 

iops and beset | ells from dismal bars 
and restaurat 

he sincerity of Wickett’s resolution to 

ivoid M Davenport was amply attested 





veral days following 
his tall lly he walked uptown by 
way of Madison Avenue, and that even 


by the fact that for se 


when the relative somberness of that high 
vay palled upon him he did not resume his 
twhile course, but only ventured back as 


far as Fifth Avenue’s eastern shore Hay 


ng decided upon renunciation he earnestly 
desired not to meet the lady It seemed 
iler so 
Thu between good fortune and good 


management, a number of weeks passed 
spring came 
loved 


nature 


out his seeing her 
balmy, hazy spring, the season ne 
best. But though one side of his 


tfully to vivid season- 





able recollectior tne would-be worthy nu 
band in him was upon the whole contented 
with the placid course of things 


The fact was that this year he found him- 
elf thinkir great de out golf. All 
{ thinking a great deal about golf All 


d to be thinking about 





considered he was gla 
if. It made him feel virtuous. Even a 
ionic paraphrase wt ich he discovered in 
e tun! column of paper one bright 


Saturday morning disconcerted him only 


momentari 


old man’s fancy lightly 


In the spring ar 
turns to thoughts of g lf.’ 
tt resented the word “‘old.”” Aman 
have to be old to think about golf 
he thinking of it? Yes; and the 
more he thought the more he felt that he 
ib and play that very 
since fall he hadn't 
‘ ummer home, which ad 
joined the link Only the other day he 
had a letter from Joe, 
1 
t 








must go out to the « 
rnoo! Moreover 


Ss OW! 





his caretaker, inform- 
ng him of garden requirements, stating 
at a certain patch of English ivy had bee 
lled, and notifying him of the ar 
After 


golfing he could run over and inspect the 


place 





rivai ot a tter ot colle puppies 









He reached his office full of the thoug) t 
of telephoning immediately to a fellow 
golfer » lived out there the year round 
and ng a match; but as he was 
hanging up his coat and hat there came a 
ring on his desk telephone. 

It was Molly, asking him to go shopping 


with her that afternoon 
‘What good will I be 
“I’ve been looking at an evening gown,” 
she told him. “It’s very pretty, but I’m 
afraid it may be a little bit too young for 


me. I'd like you to see i 


?”* he asked 
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“No dress is too young for you,”’ he as- 
sured her. “If you like it go ahead and 
get it.” 

“But I want you to like my clothes. I 
don’t get so very many evening gowns, and 
you remember that rose-colored one you 
thought was =~ 

“It was all right after they put the piece 
of tulle in,”’ he said. ‘‘ Those are things men 
don’t know about, dear. I can’t decide a 
thing like that. Your judgment in that line 
is lots better than mine. Besides, I’ve had 
a letter from Joe. He wants me to come 
out and look over the place. He needs a lot 
of things for the garden, and some of the 
ivy’s dead, and—oh, well, there’s no end of 
stuff I’ve got to see to out there. I was 
planning to go this afternoon. Of course if 
you really need me I'll give it up, but ‘ 

“Oh, no,”’ she answered. ‘ You go along, 
dear. I'll manage all right.” 

“That’s a darling girl!” he approved cor- 
dially 

Then he rang up his friend and arranged 
for luncheon at the golf club 


vi 


HOUGH he had trouble on the third, 

ninth and fifteenth holes, he won the 
match and came in with the comfortable 
feeling that for one who had not touched a 
club in several months he had acquitted 
himself well. A shower and fresh clothing 
served further to increase his sense of well 
being, and he was in high spirits as he left 
the clubhouse and started to walk down the 
drive. There remained something more 
than an hour before train time. He pro 
posed to cut across the links to his own do 
main, see Joe, tell him what to do, and get 
a hack to take him to the five-twelve 

The upper branches of the trees 
over the links were swimming in the yellow 
green of spring. Beyond one clump he 
presently sighted the roof of his house. It 
shed 
they could move out earlier in the season 
but the children’s school prevented that 
With every step the house came more into 
view. He began to think of improvements 
that he meant to make from time to time, 
and these thoughts so preoccupied him that 
he hardly noticed a closed motor car which 
was standing in the drive at a point near 
where he intended to leave the road and cut 
across the turf 

As he 
vaguely aware that the chauffeur had the 
front floor boards out and was reaching 


scattered 


was good to see the place again. He 


walked by the machine he wa 


down within 

rhe n 
voice coming from behind him, 
Shells y Wicke ag 


It was the voice of a woman 


startled by a 


calling 


suddenly he was 


Shelley! 
and even 
before he turned he knew who the womar 
was 

‘Is that the way you rush by your old 
friends when you find them stalled on a 
country road?" demanded Mr Daven 
port playfully as she leaned from the win 
dow of the little dark-blue landaulet 

“You!” he exclaimed, turning back 
“Yes. Where are you off to in such a 

s9 





hurry 
“My house.” He 
gesture 

**Have you moved out as early as thi 

“Oh, no. Not till June. I was just going 
to look things over. I'm going bach 
on the five-twelve.”’ 

‘N » indeed you re not!” she ex laimed 


‘You're coming back to town with me 


indicated it with a 


> 


to town 


**T have a lot of little things to see to,”’ he 


said doubtfully. 

“T’ll wait for you.” 

‘You're awfully kind. It’ 
see you again.” 

The chauffeur began to replace the floor 
boards 


“All fixed, Wright?’ 


delightful to 


asked Mrs. Daven 


‘Not quite, ma’am,” the man replied 
“but it will do till I get back to the garage 
What the brake needs is a new lining.” 

She nodded Then to Wickett: “‘ Hop 
in.” 
He hesitated only for the briefest mo 
ment. He had not forgotten his promise to 
Molly He had said that he would try to 
avoid Mrs. Davenport, and he had tried 
He would tell Molly all about it of course 
as soon as he got home. She couldn't blame 
him for this chance encounter, surely; and 
as for his riding back to the city with Mrs 
Davenport, short of actual rudeness there 
was no way out of that 

‘*Never mind stopping at my house,”’ he 
said, getting into the machine and seating 
himself beside her. “I'll be coming t 


another day 
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| felt, to drive as fast as 
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She looked at her jeweled wrist watch. 

“If you really don’t mind,” she said, 

“that will be better for me. I ought to be 
home at half past five though I am will- 
ing to wait for you if necessary. 

‘Oh, it’s quite all right,” he said. 

“Make the best time you can, Wright,” 
she said to the chauffeur as they started. 
Then turning again to Shelley: ‘Of course 
you know you ought to be shot at sunrise?” 

“For what, pray?” 

** Deserter!’’ she said archly. 

He began to utter a string of those ex- 
cuses known to the Manhattanese. He 
wished to concentrate upon what he was 
saying, to make his excuses plausible, but 
the rate at which the chauffeur took the 
turn from the club drive into the high- 
road rather threw him off his line. Evi- 
dently the man was taking very literally 
Mrs. Davenport’s request for haste. 

‘This seems to be a very lively little car 
of yours,” he remarked. He did not feel 
that it would be polite to make the hint 
more concrete, but hoped that she might 
gather what he meant. 

““Yes,”’ she replied as they began a swift 
flight up the first long easy grade, “‘but 
Wright is a very safe driver.”’ 

The remark irritated him slightly. 
Everyone of course thinks his own chauffeur 
is a safe driver. He would have liked to 
tell her that, but refrained. 

For a time he sat watching the flying 
road, driving, so to speak, from the back 
seat— pressing his feet against the footrest 
as though operating clutchand brake pedals. 

Then seeing that she noticed this he ex- 
plained: ‘‘ You see I drive a good deal my- 
self. It’s funny what driving does to you. 
You get a technic of your own—certain 
ways of getting over bumps, and approach- 
ing curves, and passing other cars; and you 
acquire pretty definite ideas about speed. 
So you're always criticizing the other fel- 
low’s driving and thinking just how you'd 
have done this or that.”’ 

She laid her hand lightly on his arm, say- 
ing: “Don’t th ink about the road. Just 
think about me.’ 

He said the obvious thing. 
difficult to do!”’ he told her. 

But it was difficult, all the same, at such 
a speed. No chauffeur had any right, he 
this upon the Post 
Road. There were too n any other cars; too 
many crossings. Nor was it only the speed 
that was making him uncomfortable. In 
Mrs. Davenport’s manner and tone there 
a hint almost 


“That’s not 


was something confidential 


| of tenderness or of expected tenderness in 


of tea before going home?” 


him— that made him anxious to see the city 
lights ahead, impatient to be out of her car 
and home again 
“Will you stop in at my hou 
he asked. “I'd 
oned visit with you.” 
t of a little rise 


e for a cup 


like a nice old-fashi 
They had topped the crest 


| and were now shooting swiftly down again. 


A painted canvas sign stretched across the 
road a hundred yards ahead informed him 
that the ugly concrete building on the right 
was the New vom en Garage 

ae awfully kind,” he replied. “I'd 
love to, but I « an *t--not to-day. You see, 
the fact is , 

It was not a fact at all that he was going 
to tell her; but whatever it was that he had 
meant to say, the sentence was never com- 
pleted. For suddenly without warning he 
saw a heavy motor truck back out of the 
garage and stop directly across the road in 
front of them. Seeing them approaching, 
the driver made to get out of the way again, 
but evidently stalled his motor. The truck 
gave a little jump and stood still. Their 
own chauffeur snatched for the emergency- 
brake lever. The car swerved sharply as 
the brakes bit upon the wheels. But the 
distance was too short. They must inevi- 
tably strike the heavy vehicle with great 
force. 

“Look out for glass!” Shelley shouted, 
throwing an arm over her face and leaning 
to shield her with his body. Then in the 
brief electric interval of waiting a flood of 
thoughts went surging through his mind. 

That a collision at this pace meant death 
he hardly doubted. But, curiously, death 
seemed just then a matter comparatively 
unimportant. The important thing, the 
ghastly thing, was that death should catch 
him in such a predicament—such an unde- 
served predicament — giving him no chance 
toexplain. He had avoided going shopping 
with Molly. He had told her he was going 
out to the house. She would learn that he 
had not been there. It would appear to her 
that he had been deliberately deceitful; 
that when he had refused to go shopping he 
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was already planning a clandestine meeting 
with Mrs. Davenport; that the final act of 
his life had been to lie to her! It was out- 


-rageous! Outrageous that when a man was 


playing straight, coincidence should place 
him in an evil light and then kill him, leav- 
ing his memory forever black in the eyes of 
the gentlest, sweetest, truest of wives! 

Ah! Was it true that a soul leaving a 
body could carry a message? Then his soul 
departing must carry a last word to Molly. 
Before going on its final journey it must 
seek her out and implore her to believe. It 
must do that! It must! 

And now like a response to his tortured 
prayer he felt a rending, as of the spirit 
casting off the bondage of the flesh; then 
an exquisite sensation of swift soaring, up- 
ward and away. It had happened, then! 
His soul was free. Down there in the world 
somewhere his body was lying beside a 
road. It meant nothing to him. It wasa 
worn-out overcoat he had discarded—that 
was all. Hitherto it had hampered and 
held down this flying, vaporous intelligence 
which was the essence of his being. But he 
had cast it off, and now the great adventure 
had begun. Where it would end he could 
not tell. He was aware only of the immedi- 
ate destination toward which he was sweep- 
ing, swift as light. He was on his way to 
Molly. He was approaching her. Now he 
could see her, waiting. 

‘Believe!’ he cried to her in a voice that 
echoed to the dome of heaven. ‘“‘ Believe, 
dear! Oh, believe!” 


vir 


HROUGH the reaches of celestial night 

there came to him the reverberations of 
a gong, loud and clattering, yet very far 
away. Simultaneously his flight became less 
smooth and swift. The atmosphere seemed 
to be disturbed. He felt his spirit plunging 
like a boat driving into heavy head seas. 
His progress lessened. There came the feel- 
ing of a slow lateral drift; then of easy 
bumping, as though he had become a vessel 
and were riding the san d bar of the Milky 
Way. Then in the darkness he was still. 
He had come to anchor somewhere. 

But where was Molly now? If, while he 
had soared illimitable space, wons had 
passed—or even mere centuries of time 
she was of course no longer living on the old 
earth. Her soul, too, must have long since 
taken flight. She must be here somewhere; 
or in some kindred realm where finer spirits 
dwell, between times. 

Ah, if only she were indeed in this place! 
If only he might meet her, take her hé ~~ 
and be her mate once more! If only he 
might have another chance! Just one more 
chance with Molly! How different things 
would be! How happy he would make 
her! 

In agony he prayed that he might have 
her back again. Not that he deserved her 

Far from it! Measured by the record of his 
last life in the world his deserts were of the 
smallest. He had been guilty of a series 
of egregious follies. True, he had always 
loved Molly, but that was not enough. One 
must deserve. It was not justice that he 
craved of the divine tribunal—only mercy. 

A great terror came over him. Somehow 
without seeing, without definitely hearing, 
without being able to move or speak, he felt 
that he was being tried. Unintelligible 
sounds filled the air. He, the prisoner, was 
lying on his back helpless, and being roughly 
handled. His arm was being twisted. They 
would break it if they turned it any more. 
The pain was hideous. He wished to shriek, 
but could not make a sound. 

Strangely the courtroom seemed to be 
within his own mind, his own intelligence. 
And because the trial was going on within 
him he knew everything about it, even 
though no word was spoken. The case was 
that of his own worthiness. Was he fit for a 
step up in the great scheme of progressive 
living? Was he fit to go on—with Molly? 

Out of the vagueness witnesses appeared. 
All of them were women. He knew them 
all, and they knew him. For with each he 
had philandered. One after another they 
nodded toward him without speaking, as 
though to say “ Yes, that is he”; and as 
this silent evidence piled up against him he 
felt hope sinking, sinking, sinking. 

Last of the spectral figures came Mrs. 
Davenport, attired as Diana. And she, in- 
stead of merely recognizing him, began to 
fit an arrow to her bow. She raised the bow, 
took aim. The arrow was for him. He was 
seized by an ague of terror. Th« courtroom 
trembled, tottered, then seemed to explode, 
its fragments flying off like flaming meteors. 

Concluded on Page 49 
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every stroke of the piston. And, like most thieves, they work 
in the dark. You can't see them. Their theft of power is 
constant, unnecessary, expensive. 

Imperfect compression, less power, sooty spark plugs and too 
much carbon deposit are some of the signs of this invisible 
theft. Stop this loss of power by equipping your car with a 
full set of power-producing 
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They hold the energy where it belongs. By producing uniform 
pressure all around the cylinder walls, they stop the escape 
of the power. 
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Our book will help you know piston rings 


This non-technical, illustrated handbook, ‘‘ lo Have and to Hold 
Power,’’ will show you clearly the causes of lost compression, lost 






power, faulty lubrication and carbon deposits. It will save you 
1 1“ time, worry and money. I ree tu you on request 
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NCLIENT alchemists sought the philoso- 
l pher’s stone, the secret of youth and 
wealth. ‘They failed. Ponce de Leon, in quest 
of the nectar of life, roamed the wilderness 
now our nation. He failed. Yet where he 
walked great industries have sprung up. They 





know neither age nor decay. ‘They have found 
the spirit of youth in development. 

Youth, health, growth; the composition of 
progress, the cause and effect of commercial 
uceess. Where youth remains, health in- 
creases and growth is multiplied. These funda- 
mentals we have proven, have helped others 
prove them. We have maintained the position 
which came first by right of leadership and 
then by right of growth; for this month marks 
the half century of youth, development, 
progress of the house of N. W. Aver & Son. 








The Philosopher's Stone 


Many manufacturers credit us with having 
shown the way to ever increasing strength. 
Now as never before the eternal, cumulative 
energy of growth gives us the means to serve 
commerce with peculiar effectiveness. Expe- 
rience has taught us how to help in putting 
new life into the older industries and larger 
life into new concerns. 


Fifty years of advertising leadership, 
fifty years’ study of the service rendered others; 
this collective experience is in constant use in 
planning and producing the advertising of 
our clients. 


If you who have worthy products would 
keep youth and gain strength through 
progress—this half-century of advertising ex- 
perience is offered to you. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
| New York BosTon PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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(Concluded from Page 46) 

And now once more he found himself 
swiftly traversing great black spaces, im- 
pelled by an awful inexorable force. This 
time, | more like falling. He 





however, it was 











was a lost yul 

As he dived do down, turning 
over rig no } ng ove avail 
like a body f ! rom the cornice of a 

craper, he found his voice and uttered 
" i ig cr Molly! Molly! O} 
M ' 

And then, while the sound of that great 

i t ¢ “ nt ‘ he } 
le ft we le ! the voie lv 
lose beside him, and felt her hand s¢ his 

Ye Shelley I’m here.”’ 

i He felt the reassuring p1 
are er hand. “I thing is all right 
J est qui 

He ished to clute} 

1 but his free nd 
Don’t let go! D 
I won’t. De ay 








0 lo ) ging dow? 
ird through the dark. At her touch the 
hideous flight had | No doubt 
he was a power, up here. Hand in hand 


l 
, 
Peace filled 


arrested 


a 


they were ing easily aiong. 
t heart 
How did you get here?” he managed to 
ask her. 
“Of course I came a On as 
Of course! How like } 
Was it far to come? 








t for happiness. 
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and his scalp had been cut by glass. Mrs. | 
Davenport had fared better, escaping with 
hardly more than a severe shaking up. The 
chauffeur had been thrown against the steer- 
ing wheel and had several broken ribs 

‘It’s a miracle,” he said, “that nobody 
was killed.” 

“Yes,”’ Molly replied. ‘‘ Mrs. Davenport 
feels she owes her ¢ scape, perhaps even ner 


le, to you 






subject did not seem to interest h 








1 know we met by accident out 
t ’”* he asked eagerly 
"ee She told me 
I couldn’t very well get out of riding ir 
h her, Molly 
Of course you couldn't, dear It 


e added: “She wants to 





‘ ‘ 
soon as you feel well enough.” 





Two or three days later, when Molly had 
left to see about his broth, the floor nurse 
entered his neat little white-painted room 
saying: “‘“A visitor to see you, Mr. Wickett.”’ 
» multaneously he heard voices in the 
( dor outside. 

One was Molly’s. One was that of the fash- 
ionable surgeon in whose care he wa rhe 
third was Mrs. Davenport's 

He heard Molly greet the handsome lad) 
and introduce the surgeon to her. Then he 
heard the surgeon say in his most ingratiat 
ing manner: “] recognized Mrs. Davenport 
at once. I’ve often seen her, though we 
never met before.”’ 

*Oh, I’ve known you by sight for a long 

me, doctor,”” Mrs. Daven; t lied in a 

me that made Wickett think of dripping 

rup 

I’m flattered indeed!” the urgeon 
answered truthfully 

su seem never to see anyone.” 

Ah, but I do, though!” she answered 
“For ages I’ve had a name of my own f 
you. To myself I always call you 
uch pretty searfs.’”’ 


He recognized the voices 








ort repli 





‘The more so since 


that wear 


Wickett closed } eve 
! hurriedly, “I don’t feel 


to-day. 


Jurse,”” he sa 


enough for visitor 
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Continued from Page 10) 





He wey pI 

“We're going to begin all over again,”’ he 
told her. “‘They’ve given me anot 
enance You’re going to be happy, dear.’ 

1 am happy — just to be here with y 

He pre ed her hand agai: 

God is merciful!” 

Yes, dear, He t 

, > to | 

Nex hie ! eara DO 
i irl 1 2 bod bruised 
i heodore Re evelt became President. 
here too, a collateral problem to be 


orked Out; and this, though the inevi 








t eresult of the state of things that I have 
, yr] vorls 

ed re pe llari\ t ind 
for 

Ir ) resist the growing demand for 
me r pon their practices, in 
rder to safeguard what they felt to be 
their privilege and indeed to secure even 
greater 1 t privileges, the 
great insporting, manufacturing and 
other ‘ rm Tions went to 
polit ly f | tical way they were 
inited. They always acted in concert, with 


perfect understanding, and they knew ex- 























actly what they wanted to prevent and 
what they A it get Their agents 
e present at the meetings of every state 
legislature 1 eve ‘ on of Congre 
nxpe ( Die vere Maintained perma- 
nently, and a certain cla 3 of men devel 
ped who made legislative ipula 
eir prof Moreove hese « ‘ 
ed busine erns, acting under tl 
old theory that they ought to do as they 
pleased, be fi e purposes above 
stated, very active and potent in the man- 
f political parties. As is now well 
) they often were able to elect or de- 
feat cand for state legislatures and 
( indidates I the national House an 
Senate. In brief a powerful and utterly 1 
public influence gre ip NOI ( 
‘ h, tl nseen, had: at deal to do 
th the ng and execution of law 
oth state i itional 
rhe « wrongs suffered by the 
people afforded an ideal opportunity for 
( ‘ c agitation. There was a strident 
le that t business organizatio 
} d ed. > were told, 
n ibolished and unre- 
rained competition restored, 
was said—though every student knew that 


and at war 


wasteful, 
with modern industrial and business evolu- 


this was destructive, 


tion. A more difficult situation never faced 
astatesman. On the one hand big business 
organizations demanded that no control 
whatever should be exercised over them, 


and on the other hand it was asserted that 





they should be utterly annihilated. Bott 
were wrong. The well-being of the nation 


required that great industrial units should 
be preserved and even strengthened, but 

at the 5 hould not be permitted to 
exploit the pe ople. 

It was the adjustment of social and in 
dustrial America to the new order of th 
that constitutes what will be known in hi 
tory as The Roosevelt Period. This adjust 
ment meant the introduction as a working 
principle of the idea of government super 

mn and regulation of business organiza 
tions which had become so large that the 
had to depend upon them for tra: 


portation and the necessities of life. S 


ght for various laws regulative ol 
for the supervision of tr 


ion of meat and food, for the 


cam el 


railroads, law 

















bolitic ld labor, for the betterment 
of labor « itions, for conservation | 
for a businesslike method of tariff altera 
tion, and that*whole body of legislation of 
Which the instances given are example 
Well for the republic that Theodore 
R evelt undert nN 
ref A Preside 
I colder 
ct if ould ! t tl 
catastrophe; abuse rp 
and the public sense 
that the country was t 
where explosion su 
curred, Had the de 
been denied much lor t 
party would have i 
y ected r ‘ 
ative Adr 
hosen by a cor 
who uw i 
eaval. I the 
vould h e hee? 
10S ana 
! e a bloody 
; - yuld ! have been avoide 
brought or i such conflicts alwas na 
been produced, by blind and pig-headed d« 
nial, backed by force, of the reasonable and 


just demands of the public. After all, | 
torv is the wisest of counselors, since humat 


nature and the order of the universe do not 


yet appear to have been abolished 
Though it was but yesterday, histor 
cally speaking, that the United States wa 


thus transiormed 


and practices of bu 


o modern concept 


ness and life, the wo! 
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STETSON 
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IGHT in line with the happy feeling this 

Easter — here is one of the new Stetson 

Derbies now being featured by hatters and 
haberdashers the country over. 


It may be news to you that there are more 
Stetson Soft and Derby Hats sold in New 
York City « very yeal th in those of any other 


makes of high-grade hats in the world 


It is not alone the style and quality There 
is the lightness and comfort that experience 
has taught us so well how to embody in a 
derby. 


Yi su 


style, and 
than Stetson quality 


the Stetson Quahty 


cannot buy better than Stetson 
you cannot afford to accept less 
each hat signed with 


Marl 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Bicycle Tires 
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Some Inside Information 
All V Lire ur wit 





n'y] ‘Tougher Than 
N'y/ Elephant Hide’’ 
\'y/ 

Ww 


kor Puncture-Free 
Peace of Mind 


Buy cheap tires and borrow trouble. 

That’s a true word. About the most extrava- 
gant, exasperating things you can buy are cheap 
tires. 

It’s better to pay the price of Vitalic quality 
in the beginning and get the genuine economy 
of Vitali durability on “the road, 

Vitalics cost a litthe more to buy, but much 
less to ride when you nda it out on a mile- 
age basis. 

And you'll ride in peace and comfort on sturdy 
non-skid Vitalic treads for many a thousand 
mile with never a fear of puncture or blow-out. 
will put new pleasure into your 
Ss you ride the less they 


Vitalic Tires 
riding, and thé more miles 
cost per mile. 
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| far as possible, 


has moved forward so rapidly that the 
struggle to effect that transformation al- 
ready seems to be a thing of the distant 
past. The wisdom, justice and utility of 
all those reforms begun during the Presi- 
dency of Theodore Roosevelt and mostly 
accomplished during the Roosevelt Pe- 
riod—for that period embraces succeeding 
Administrations as well his own—are 
already conceded by everybody, even by 
those who fought them most bitte rly. 
tecent as this great political and legis- 

lative conflict was, it is even now hard for 
us to realize the ferocity of it. So great 
was the power of the influences that re- 
isted those reforms, so able, courageous 
and experienced were the men who op- 
posed them, so unorganized was public 
opinion on the one hand and so perfectly 
disciplined the forces which wished to keep 
things as they were on the other hand that 
it seeme d a hopeless task to attempt to ac- 
complish anything. 

The interplay within the two great politi- 
cal parties of the allied reactionary forces 
made ny e ffort te secure liberal legislation 
infinitel ly more difficult; and this difficulty 
was increased by demagogic resistance to 
any measures, however scientific and ap 
proved, that so much as recognized the legal 
existence of great corporations. Absurd as 
it now appears it nevertheless was a fact 
that the extremists of reaction and the 
extremists of radicalism worked together, 
without intending to do so, for the defeat of 
every common-sense and up-to-date reform 
that conditions imperatively demanded. 
True statesmanship—the moderate, the 
reasonable and the just— sometimes has had 
hard sledding even in a republi 

It was in waging this ecm ennibienel 
warfare that the character, strength and 
personality of Theodore Roosevelt were 
most fully revealed. He was a very able 
politician and understood from experience 
in New York the working of political or- 
ganizations and the methods employed by 
those who then controlled them. He knew 
that to accomplish anything really prac- 
tical, at that particular time, he must work 
with the political system as he found it, 
bring the leaders to agreement with him as 
and hold over organizations 


and leaders alike that appeal to public 


| opinion, of the art of making which he 


was so great a master. 


A Man of Broad Sympathies 


In short he had to act as a statesman. 
He could not, therefore, become what one 
might term a professional crusader— could 
not engage in the business of a civic 
evangelist He went to the people only 
when it was necessary to arouse them and 
to crystallize their will upon specific and 

ractical purposes 

So in dealing with the strong men of 
Congress, who, generally speaking, were 
against him and his policies, he did not, 
except in a very few instances, close and 
bolt the door against them. Most of them 
always could enter and work with him 
when, no matter for what reason, they 
were ready to help him with any measure 
the enactment of which, at the moment, 
happened to be the particular task he had 
in hand. Only a man of catholic sym- 
pathies and the gift of liking the most 
widely different types of men and appre- 
ciating good qualities in them could be 
capable of this. And just that in preémi- 
nent degree was the kind of man Theodore 
Roost velt was. 

For example, no two men could possibly 
be more unlike in make-up and views of 
life than Senator Matthew Quay, of Penn- 
sylvania, and William Allen White, of Kan- 
sas. Yet, as is well known, though Colonel 
Roosevelt cherished an ardent affection for 
the younger man and trusted him im- 
plicitly he was also fond of Senator Quay 
personally. He liked Quay’s audacity and 
frankness and he admired the genius of the 
Pennsylvania boss, who in addition to 
being one of the greatest politicians in Am- 
erican history was also one of the most 
intellectual and widely read men in the 
political life of that time. The feeling was 
reciprocated and whenever he could do so 
without interfering with his own plans or 
‘he interests of those who supported him 
Quay would help Roosevelt; and often 
did So, 

“I must confess,”” President Roosevelt 
said to me one day, “that I have a personal 
liking for Quay. He stands for nearly 
everything that I am against, but he is 


| straightforward about it and never tries 


to fool me.” 
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In his management of the Presidency 
and of his party while he was at the head 
of it Colonel Roosevelt consulted freely 
with other men. The late Senator Eugene 
Hale, of Maine, who during the two Roose- 
velt Administrations was the real leader of 
the Senate whenever he saw fit to take 
the trouble, and who sincerely and stub- 
bornly opposed nearly all the Roosevelt 
reforms, once told me that in all his very 
long experience in public life he had never 
known a man who sought counsel so much 
as did President Roosevelt. 

“‘And yet,” said Senator Hale, ‘most 
people think that he is impulsive and 
won't even listen to advice, much less take 
it. I can’t imagine,” said he, “how such 
an idea got out.” 

This erroneous public conception of 
Colonel Roosevelt was undoubtedly due to 
his quick and emphatic manner of speak- 
ing, to his strenuous physical habits and 

actions, and to his apparently abrupt de- 
calons. Also of course, by methods so well 
known to the politician, his enemies in 
both parties, his own party as well as the 
opposition party, spr ead re ports of his 
‘“‘impulsiveness.”” It is one of the small 
defects of democracies that a totally false 
idea can be planted in the minds of the 
people concerning one who is fighting the 
pe ople’ s battles. 


Personal Characteristics 


As a matter of fact Colonel Roosevelt 
never took an important step until he had 
asked for the opinion and collected the 
judgment of a large number of men. While 
in the White House his consultations were 
almost incessant. Sometimes he asked 
several men to gather about him at the 
same time and compare views; sometimes 
he would ask one man to come to the 
White House and go over thoroughly the 
matter to be decided. Often these con- 
ferences would last for hours. What he re- 
quired on such ~a—y was clear, cold, 
practical thinking. A display of emotion 
usually made a bad impression upon him 
Many men whom ( “olonel Roosevelt liked 
and trusted were dropped from his list of 
advisers after two or three interviews be- 
cause their comment had more heat than 
light. 

This unemotional quality of Theodors 
Roosevelt was also well illustrated in econ- 
troversies over patronage. When senators, 
representatives and influential politicians 
would urge a certain appointment chiefly 
on grounds of political expediency or fac- 
tional favoritism, on the one hand, or as a 
means of conciliating opposition with veiled 
threats of retaliation if the President did 
not yield, President Roosevelt reacted 
strongly against both such pleas —espe- 
cially if they were presented with fervor. 

I have known of instances in more than 
one state where he rebuked an entire 
Congressional delegation who demanded 
appointments as matters of political right 
or rather as matters of political pull, and 
instead appointed a man whose friends 
did no more than coldly lay before the 
President the candidate’s supe rior quali- 
fications for the office. And I have known 
of many cases where supporters failed 
because enthusiasm instead of facts was 
advanced. Unemotional argument based 
on proof was the surest road to his ap- 
proval. 

kn consultation as to measures which he 
wished Congress to pass or policies which 
he was formulating or political steps to be 
taken he was the easiest man to talk to I 
ever knew. If he was convinced of your 
sincerity you could say anything to him 
you liked. You could even criticize him 
personally. His close friends often thought 
he actually invited personal criticism. He 
would argue the subject out with the 
greatest possible frankness and without the 
slightest trace of resentment or irritation 
On the contrary no man could be more 
wary than he, no man could fence with 
more skill if he suspected that the person 
with whom he was talking was unfriendly, 
insincere or even subtle. If he detected 
falsehood or sharp practices his anger in- 
stantly was aroused. 

He usually accepted the judgment of 
the majority of his advisers. While he was 
President he had about him a number of 
men who were sound counselors and fear- 
less friends, and no man could have more 
generous ly acknowledged indebtedness to 
others than President Roosevelt to these 
men. He was very fortunate in his sec- 
retary, Mr. William Loeb, Jr., who had 

Continued on Page 53) 
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A Symbol of Service 


1 Whenever you see the Paige name plate on a passenger car or truck, 
we want you to remember that it is a symbol of fair dealing and 
honest manufacturing. That car or that truck is deserving of your 
fullest confidence. It has satisfied our own exacting requirements as a 
quality product and, because it has not failed us, it cannot fail you. 


In brief, we ask you to place your faith in the reputation of a manu 
| facturer—rather than a painted body and four wheels. Believe in the 
| Paige because the nation believes in it. Buy it because it is worthy 
of your confidence and respect. On this basis we very gladly assume 
| our full share of the responsibility. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY — DETROIT, Michigan 
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The Room that’s Overlooked 


OU know how it pleases the head of the business 

to show a customer ‘‘through the works.’’ They 

glance into every room —except, probably one. 

This small room the president may not have noticed. 

Yet the carrying on of the business is absolutely de- 

pendent on the contents of this ‘‘stock room’’—paper 
sand printed forms. 


Where forms are carefully and intelligently designed, 
you will usually find that they are printed on one 
standard paper. Hammermill Bond is made in a mill 
which was built twenty years ago to produce just what 
it is producing today—‘‘The Utility Business Paper.” 
Hammermill is the lowest priced standard bond paper 
in the world. It is uniform in quality, and it is readily 
obtainable anywhere in the United States. 


The man who feels, tears and breaks a dozen 
samples of paper when he places a printing order may 
happen to pick the one that is best for his need, in 
quality and price. More often he doesn’t. Standard- 
izing on Hammermill Bond assures right quality and 
right price for every order. 


COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYIVANIA 


it is our word of honor to the public é 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

been his secretary while governor of New 
York and continued in that capacity while 
Colonel Roosevelt was President. 

Much of his success was due to his 
open-mindedness. He had a _ boundless 
hospitality for ideas. He welcomed thought 
frem whatever source, especially construc- 
tive thought. He was quick to adopt the 
ideas of others, but he did not fail to give 
them the credit. For example, the origi- 
nator of the policy of conservation was 
Gifford Pinchot. Mr. Pinchot first thought 
out that whole scheme of statesmanship, 
tested it by discussion with friends, and 
then laid the perfected plan before the 
President. Mr. Roosevelt promptly ac- 
cepted it, but gladly proclaimed Mr. Pin- 
chot’s authorship. 

There was something chivalrous about 
his generosity. Friends and even enemies 

were frequently surprised by the most un- 
expected exhibitions of this quality. An in- 
stance in my own experience—one of 
many —-will illustrate how vigilant Colonel 
Roosevelt was in this respect. After the 
meat-inspection bill had become a law 
the fight over that measure had been one of 
the most desperate in our legislative his- 
tory—stories were sent out that the Presi- 
dent himself had conceived the idea, had 
ordered the measure drawn and had handed 
it to me to be introduced. Obviously I 
could say nothing; and it was all right any 
way, since that important reform never 
would have had the slightest chance of ac- 
complishment had not President Roosevelt 
thrown himself into the fight with every 
ounce of his personal power and all the 
resources of the Administration. The real 
credit was justly his. 

Yet on July 1, 1906, I received from 
President Roosevelt the following letter: 


“*My dear Senator Beveridge: I send you 
herewith the pen with which I signed the 
Agricultural bill containing the meat in- 
spection clauses. You were the man who 
first called my attention to the abuses in 
the packing houses. You were the legislator 
who drafted the bill which in its substance 
now appears in the amendment to the 
Agricultural bill, and which will enable us 
to put a complete stop to the wrengdoing 
complained of. The pen is worth nothing in 
itself, but i am glad to send it to you as the 
expression of my acknowledgment of your 
services 

‘“*With all good wishes, believe me, 

‘Faithfully yours, 
‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


I was as surprised as I was pleased and 
telephoned my thanks to Secretary Loeb. 
“Have you given it to the press?” asked 
Mr. Loeb 

“Why no, of course not 
letter,” I answered 

‘*Nonsense,”’ said Mr. Loeb; ‘“‘give it 
out—that’s what it was written for.” 


It’s a private 


The Colonel’s Friends 


Stupidity disgusted him—even when 
one who was his friend would do or say 
anything stupid he could be very harsh. 
And dullness irritated him. It was hard 
for him not to show his impatience with 
the pallid and the commonplace. He 
abhorred banal conversation as much as he 
delighted in bright, witty, thoughtful and 
informed talk. His particular delight was 
in conversation with brilliant writers. A 
mere list of the names of his literary 
friends would fill several pages. Owen 
Wister was an especial favorite. He had an 
unbounded admiration for William Roscoe 
Thayer. At first Mr. Thayer was not one 
of his advocates, though later he became 
an enthusiastic and resourceful champion. 

Jeing asuperconscientious man Mr. Thayer 
once told President Roosevelt in the pres- 
ence of several hearers that he had not 
voted for him 

“Bill,” said Colonel Roosevelt, “the 
man who can write the Life of Cavour can 
vote for anybody he pleases so far as I am 
concerned. What has your polities to do 
with my appreciation of your great book? 
You can’t shut me out of your host of 
admirers by voting against me.” 

Their mutual love of literature was one 
of the many bonds between Colonel Roose- 
velt and Senator Lodge. “I should talk 
to Lodge about books if we disagreed on 
the Ten Commandments,” he said to a too 
fervid supporter who was protesting against 
the President’s intimacy with the Massa- 
chusetts senator when the latter, with fine 
independence, was opposing some measure 
of the Administration 
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Few men ever lived who had so many 
and such attractive phases of mind and 
character. It seemed impossible that one 
person could have read so much, so vari- 
ously and with such understanding. On 
one long campaign trip I found him read- 
ing, between stops, Moreau’s Memoirs in 
French. He never went anywhere without 
taking several books with him. While his 
extensive reading gave him an immense 
fund of that knowledge which books afford, 
his experience with men and the world had 
been so manifold, vivid and intense that 
he knew life at first hand from many angles. 

He liked to talk of literature, of sport, of 
science, of travel, and especially of history, 
more than of politics or business in the 
narrow sense ef those terms. It is not 
possible to imagine one more attractive and 
engaging in social intercourse. Misused as 
the word “charm” is, there is no other 
term that describes the effect of his per- 
sonality on others. His talk and manner 
were as easy and as casual as they were 
sparkling and vital 

It is not difficult to bore a man so widely 
cultured, and this was true of Colonel 
Roosevelt. When even a supporter who 
had nothing in common with him except 
the polities of the day would insist on un- 
necessary conferences Colonel Roosevelt, 
though appreciating that friend’s fidelity 
and assistance, was nevertheless frequently 
ill at ease with him. Sometimes such a 
person would lose favor because of the 
incessant monotony of the topics brought 
up and the conversations about them. 


The Shooting in 19/2 


The movement Colone) Roosevelt led 
was to him a sacred cause. The spirit with 
which he led it was that of a soldier. His 
leadership was marked by a terrible fervor 
and also by an august dignity. He was 
absolutely unselfish and profoundly sin- 
cere about it. Indeed his sincerity and 
unselfishness had a kind of exaltation. 
This is proved by the message he sent to 
the people just after he was shot in the 
campaign of 1912, and at an hour when 
it was not certain whether he would live 
or die. 

As soon as Colonel Roosevelt had been 
taken from Milwaukee to the hospital in 
Chicago the secretary of the National 
Committee, Mr. Oscar King Davis, who 
was with him, telephoned to me in the 
southern part of my state, where I was 
speaking, to cancel all engagements and 
come to Chicago immediately. When I ar- 
rived at the hospital I asked Doctor Mur- 
phy, the surgeon in charge, what were the 
prospects of recovery. He answered that 
nothing certain could be predicted at that 
time, but that he believed Colonel Roose- 
velt would survive. When I went to his 
bedside he greeted me as though nothing 
had happened, and then said: 

“The meeting at Louisville, Kentucky, 
to-morrow night, where I was to have 
must not be abandoned. One of 
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my written speeches was to have 
made there. I have sent for you to ask you 
to fill that engagement. You ought not, 
of course, to read my prepared speech. But 
I want you to give a certain part of it 
Principally, however, I wish you to give a 
message from me to the people. I am not 
strong enough to dictate it, but I can out- 
line the general idea.” 

I took his manuscript and that night 
and the next day wrote the speech he asked 
me to deliver, including in it the para- 
graphs from his written address which he 
had requested to be given out. I drafted 
the message he sent to the people, tele- 
phoned it to Mr. Davis, who submitted it 
to Colonel Roosevelt, and received his 
approval; and that night I delivered it. 

It was in such fashion that the wounded 
leader in Chicago thus spoke to the nation 
from the platform of Phoenix Hall, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on the night of October 
17, 1912. I quote from the report in the 
Louisville Herald of the following day: 

“It matters little about me, but it mat- 
ters all about the cause we fight for. If one 
soldier who happens to carry the flag is 
stricken another will take it from his hands 
and carry it on. One after another the 
standard bearers may be laid low, but the 
standard itself will never fall. You know 
that personally I did not want ever again 
to be a candidate for office. And you know 
that only the call that came to the men of 
the Sixties made me answer it in our day 
as they did more nobly in their day. And 
now, as then, it is not important whether 
one leader lives or dies. It is important 
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Good Digestion is essen- 
tial to business success 


FEELING of heaviness after 
eating with the attendant 
annoyances that come with 

slight attacks of indigestion will 
sooner or later depress the most 
= hopeful and optimistic. No person 
in business can do his or her best 
= under these conditions. 


If men and women will eat more 
regularly and less hurriedly, use 
greater care in selecting their food— 
especially at midday—they will do 
much to insure a good digestion; 
and if they will make a practice of 
chewing a stick of my original pep- 
sin gum for ten to twenty minutes 
after each meal, as a further aid to 
digestion, they will be surprised and 
gratified at the result. And don’t for- 
get a good digestion is a great ad- 
vantage in mental and business 
efficiency. 
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If the business end 


of the 


Extinguisher 


looks like this 
SE 


—buy it! 


East 
of Colorado, $10.00, 
$10.50 Colorado and 
West 


Canada 


Price in U. 5 


Dominion of 
$12.00 East 
of Calgary $12.50 
and West 


Calgary 





EXTINGUISHER 


Tie is the end that you aim at the fire. Be sure 
that the extinguisher you select looks like this, 
then you will know that it has the exclusive 

features nccessary to extinguisher protection, 

Note sce that the nozzle on the machine you select 

is in-set Then no damage to it if the ex 

tinguisher is accidentally dropped, or roughly handled, 
as is so apt to happen in the haste of fire fighting —par- 
ticularly in tight places. And here the Johns-Manville 

Extinguisher is supreme. 


and 
can come 


For by air pressure stored up while you are getting to 
the fire it is only necessary to push the lever and a 
strong, non-pulsating, pressure-thrown stream goes 


right to the base of the flame. 


You xtinguisher by ‘hand pumping 
and still get the same steady stream—but where there 
: no room to pump or where it is dangerously awkward 
to do so, the pressure-thrown method makes you still 
the master of the fire The Johns-Manville Fire Ex 
tinguisher gives you maximum protection and secures 
15°, reduction in automobile fire premiums. 


can operate the 


insurance 


To the Trade—If you are a dealer and not handling the 
Johns Manville Fire Extinguisher, talk about its sales possibil 
ties with your Jobber Let him tell yeu about the Dealer policy 


hat protects you against madiscriminate competition 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City 


10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 


Can be operated by anybody, 
in any position, anywhere 
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| clear and simple. It 


only that the cause shall live and win. 
Tell the people not to worry about me; for 
if | go down another will take my place. 
Always the army is there. Always the 
cause is there; and it is the cause for 
which the people should care, for it is the 
people’s cause.” 

These sentences from a man who had 
no assurance that he would be alive when 
they were spoken prove his deep sincerity 
and reveal his conception of that great 
American advance movement of which he 
was the captain. 

Colonel Roosevelt was infinitely proud 
of the fact that the new party which he 
tried to establish polled a great majority 
of the Republican votes of the country, 
and a large number of Democratic votes. 
Earnest as he was to found a liberal party 
in America, just as Jefferson may be said 
to have founded the original Republican 
Party, Jackson the Democratic Party, and 
Lincoln the new Republican Party, and 
keen as was his disappointment that his 
efforts were not successful, he did not think 
that they had been in vain. 

He was convinced that the historic move- 
ment of which he was the supreme ex- 
ponent saved the Republican Party from 
the doom that overtook the Federalist and 
Whig parties. He believed that but for the 
great fiberal advance of which he was the 
standard bearerthe Republican Party would 
have become hopelessly reactionary, just 
as was the case with the Federalist and 
Whig parties, and just as has been the 

case with old political parties in other free 
countries. 

Since the spirit of the whole world was 
distinctly liberal, since indeed the very 
elements of our industrial and social de- 
velopment required that political parties 
keep pace with that development, Colonel 
Roosevelt believed that for any political 
party. to resist the transition which the 
American people were undergoing meant 
the inevitable decline and early extinction 
of that party. 

“We have put life into our party,”’ mean- 
ing the Republican Party, he remarked to 
me not long before his last illness. ‘‘We 
have made it a party of to-day—a party 
that young men and women can come into 
with good he art. So our work has borne 
sound fruit.’ 

He felt indeed that his labors during the 
Roosevelt Period had permanently ended 
outworn political methods and liberalized 
the Democratic as well as the Republican 
Party. He believed that he had destroyed 
reactionary influences in American life for 
a long time to come. 

That part of his work accomplished, he 
again became the most active of Repub- 
licans and soon was accorded by common 
consent the leadership of the rejuvenated 
and reunited party. Had he lived there 
can be little doubt that in 1920 the Re- 
publican Party would have nominated him 
by acclamation for the Presidency. 


Foreign Policies 


Only second in importance to his achieve- 
ment of liberalizing American politics and 
effecting the great economic and social 
transition already described was what he 
proposed and accomplished in foreign af- 
fairs. 

Theodore Roosevelt stopped the Russo- 
Japanese War. His direct appeal to the 
Czar and to the Mikado—an appeal that 
had in it a faint trace of command—was as 
brilliant a display of genius as history 
records. Of course the head of no other 
government could have made that appeal. 
Because of America’s peculiar situation on 
the globe and freedom from the embarrass- 
ments that hampered all other nations the 
Government of the United States was the 
only one that could ask both Russia and 
Japan to stop fighting. But, even so, very 
few American Presidents would have haz- 
arded the bold step that President Roose- 
velt took. 

His foreign statesmanship was singularly 
was based on two 
principles: First that of nationalism 
“the most intense American nationalism,” 
as he put it; and second that our particular 
province is the Western Hemis phere. From 
these conceptions of America’s place and 
mission in the world flowed the Roosevelt 
South American policy, the Roosevelt Cu- 
ban policy, the Roosevelt Canal policy, the 
Roosevelt Mexican policy—that American 
world policy, in short, which grew natu- 
rally out of our history and our geographical 
situation, and of which Colonel Roosevelt 
was the latest champion. 
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A proper treatment of this subject would 
require an article by itself. In this paper 
the foreign statesmanship of Theodore 
Roosevelt cannot, for obvious reasons, be 
enlarged upon. This much, however, may 
be said here without impropriety: If he 
could have had his way our relations with 
Mexico would long since have been estab- 
lished on a basis as solid and advantageous 
to both countries, at the very least, as that 
upon which our relations with Cuba are 
grounded. 

His crowning achievement was his Her- 
culean labor to compel the United States to 
take part in the European War. Strenuous 
as was his whole life, he put more energy 
into his appeals to the people during the 
two years preceding our entrance into that 
conflict than he displayed at any other 
period of his career. During that time he 
did indeed become a crusader. At no time 
in his life was he ever so passionate, so bril- 
liant, so clear, so powerful. 


A Flame of Righteousness 


Though his illness and death may be 
traced to the effects of his South American 
exploration, it seems reasonable that the 
prodigious exertions of his last three years 
made such drafts on his vitality as to 
hasten the end. So probable does this 
appear that friends like to think that his life 
went up in a great flame of righteousness. 

However opponents may have misjudged 
him and ascribed other motives to him in 
the various phases of his career, those who 
were near Colonel Roosevelt knew and 
know that every determinative step he 
took during his busy life was at bottom 
inspired by profound moral purpose. The 
motive power within him was always ethi- 

cal conviction. 

In the matter of the recent war he did 
not take sides as early as some, but he did 
take his stand sooner than most. Seem- 
ingly many months passed before he fully 
grasped the real issue involved. But when 
that issue became clear to him he gave 
every power of mind, body and soul to 
convince the people that this nation ought 
to and must enter the war on the side of the 
Allies. He believed that the survival of 
liberty throughout the world required the 
defeat of the Central Powers. This con- 
viction was so intense and exalted that it 
had all the ardor of religious faith. 

After we declared war Colonel Roose- 
velt was all anxiety that we should strike 
with all our might. He became very im- 
patient as the months of preparation passed, 
and denounced with bitterness our failure 
to make ready for the struggle, our partici- 
pation in which he believed inevitable. 

From the time we entered the war he 
was sure that Germany would be de- 
feated ultimately— he knew that this coun- 
try never would stop until it was victorious. 
But from the Battle of Chateau-Thierry 
he knew that the triumphant end was in 
sight. 

Characteristically he then turned his 
mind to the conditions in which the coun 
try will find itself within two or three 
years from the ending of the war. He con- 
sidered that the period through which the 
country will pass during the next Adminis- 
tration, and perhaps the next two Ad- 
ministrations, will be of the very gravest 
character— more serious than any since the 
Civil War—and that we ought to get ready 
for that period not only by devising prac- 
tical measures and methods to deal with 
the conditions that will soon confront us 
but also by putting ourselves into the 
proper state of mind to endure the trials 
we must undergo. 

I do not think that his mind ever worked 
with greater precision than in differentiat- 
ing that spec ies | of anarchism which we 
popularly term “Bolshevism” from that 
form of normal progress called liberalism. 
On this point he had great fear that the 
protest against Bolshevism would throw 
liberal men into the ranks of reaction—a 
result that, in turn, would surely strengthen 
the very Bolshevism it was intended to 
defeat. He believed that the road ahead of 
us is perilous and that only by exercise of 
steady common sense and self-restraint 
can we travel it without disaster. 

As has always been true of men of the 
first class, the stature of Theodore Roose- 
velt as a historic character will grow in 
magnitude as time passes. Even in four or 
five years we shall realize more fully than 
we now do how great a man he was; we 
shall then be better able to appreciate how 
much the American nation lost when Theo- 
dore Roosevelt died. 
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houlders of . trength 


KN who build big bridges know the need of “shoulders of strength’. On 
YH any great bridge, mark the massive buttresses that brace and re-inforce — that 
give greatest strength where strength is needed. 


Ajax, and Ajax alone, has brought the buttress into automobile tire construction. 
We call them Ajax Shoulders of Strength. That’s exactly what they are— Shoulders 
of Strength that give far greater wear to Ajax ‘Tires. 


AJAK ROAD KING 


MORE TREAD ON THE ROAD 


Note the section of the mighty Ajax 
Road King. See that supporting shoul- 
der; on both sides of the tread, these 
Shoulders of Strength brace and re- 
inforce the wearing surface. They mean 
more tread on the road — greater strength 
where strength is needed. 

Shoulders of Strength are an exclusive 
Ajax feature. They are a feature the tire 
buyer can see. He can feel the greater 
strength they give to every tire that 
bears the Ajax name. 


The Ajax Road King deserves the great 
popularity it has won. The Road King 
is 97 % Owners’ Choice. By this we mean 
that 97% of our annual output is chosen 
by individual car owners-to replace other 
tires that came on their cars. 

On the heavy car, the medium weight or 
the lightest one, Ajax Tires have greater 
strength that means greater, longer wear. 
Buy Ajax Tires and Tubes from your 
nearest Ajax Tire Supply Depot. Write 
for booklet “Ajax Shoulders of Strength”. 


Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed In Writing 5000 Miles 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 


Factories: TRENTON, N. J. 
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" —STROP 


A Razor Blade 
Like Your Barber’s— 


Made to Strop 


HE RAZOR that shaves you as willingly and 
smoothly the hundredth time as the first, must 
be made to strop. 


To strop perfectly, a razor blade must be built 
right. It needs the broad, strong back shown in the 
illustration; it needs also the concave grind swell- 
ing into that slight bevel just behind the edge which 
furnishes backbone for that edge. A razor built in this 
way—as GENCO Razors are—lays its blade against 
the strop at just the correct angle to regain quickly 
and certainly its ideal shaving edge. 


Anybody Can Strop a Genco Razor 





GENCO Razors are professional razors of the type all 
barbers use. When barbers who shave 9 Million 
Americans a day abandon this single type of razor, 
it will be when they can find something better. For 
men somewhat timid about shaving with an unguarded 
blade, we make the Safege. That is simply a GENCO 
professional razor with a guard. 


Drop in on.the nearest dealer and test the famous 
GENCO edge. Examine the Safege. All you need to 
do is look at it and flip its guard around and lay it against 
your face to know that here is a real razor you can use. 


““GENCO Razors Must Make Good or We Will’’ 


Geneva Cutlery Corporation 
230 Gates Avenue Geneva, N. Y. 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of High Grade Razors in the World 
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adapted to the waste of capital. Without 
central authority for expenditure, without 
a national budget, without any central 
means of checking the national outflow. 
Full of holes asa sieve. But at bottom this 
great waste came certainly because it was 
popular—as it will be always— this general 
division of capital in war to all in a de- 
mocracy—the small bourgeois as well 
the large, the farmer, the proletariat— by 
wages, great profits, steady work for the 
workers. All voters, naturally, in a de- 
mocracy—ninety-five per cent at least 
will encourage the appropriation of property 
to their own use in war—when war is once 
started. And so, naturally, the growth of 
the great national debt! 

“All that was wonderful, even during 
war,’’ said Plangonev—“‘ your national suc- 
cess in destroying capital by war. But 
since then the demonstration has been still 
more hopeful for our cause. Since then you 
do not stop war, so far as national waste is 
calculated. Your cost of war during the 
tod before this was approximately twenty 

billion dollars. This year of 1919, and 1920, 
without war your costs will be ten billions 
at tl 1e least.’ 

‘Twelve now, at least, I am told by some 
who know,’ I said; ‘‘at least.” 

“Why not,” said Plangonev, “if popular 
with all? So waste keeps on; so debt in- 
creases. It is beautiful to see—like a fine 
experiment in chemistry.”’ 

It was the real man who spoke now, 
using a favorite simile. I could see even 
then the scientist who witnesse ~ in society 
agent and reagent acting like elements ina 
chemist’s brew. 

“No,” he said. ‘Our problem and yours 
are still the same— but your means of solv- 
ing it are pleasanter and more sure. With 
us when capital is gone we must seize the 
government— by violence if required. With 
you, who now control your Government by 
popular vote, the ninety-five per cent who 
benefit destroy the capital by government 
expenditure and debt; and then the prole- 
tariat resume *y 

‘By repudiating the national debt?” I 
cried 

‘Not at all,” said Plangonev. ‘“‘ By tax- 
ing the bourgeois and their corporations 
who advanced the capital to the Govern- 


ment—till they take it all. You see it, do 
you not,” he asked me—‘‘our plan of 
debt?” 

‘I think so,’’ I said, my eyes kindling 
6 vee 

“The bourgeois advanced the capital 


the money—to their government.” 

“Yes,” I said 

‘Then certainly we should make them 
pay it back to themselves once more 
entirely.” 

ere. 

“By the new taxes of this war—the 
income, the inheritance, the corporation 
tax; those new and happy taxes for the 
worker, which the bourgeois cannot, as in 
their former taxes, load back again upon the 
proletariat.’ 

‘I see,” I said. 

“So then,”” summed up Plangonev, “they 
spend their capital in this war; they pay it 
back to themselves. It cancels—does it 
not?” 

**So it would seem,” I said. 
“So in the end they have no capital. It 
is gone.” 

= And the « 
eyes lighting with a great hope, 
without violence 
“ Certainly. Yes.” 
“A revolution in 
oace,”’ I cried joyfully. 
“Why not?” asked Plangonev. 

“But there will be powerful opposition. 
There is now,” I objected. 

“From the great capitalists— certainly. 
The few of the great bourgeois in the cen- 
ter who can see.” 

“They are very strong,”’ I said; “they 
are raising heaven and earth just now in 
Congress to prevent the passage of the 
railroads into the people’s hands—the 
government owne rshi ip of our railroads. 
But can they do it?” I said, arguing—for I 
was greatly roused by the struggle in our 
Congress. “‘ At least ninety per cent of the 
people of the country desire it,” I claimed. 
“‘The farmers want anything but private 
ownership of the railroads, which they 
always fought. The railroad employees 
want it—government ownership—almost 
entirely. The railroad stockholders want it 


‘apitalistic era,’’ I said, my 
“Is gone, 


peace, of perfect 
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as a whole—to be assured of their dividends 
Then why do they not get it?” I asked, 
rising more and more to my theme. “ Wall 
Street, simply. It is simply that small per 
cent, with their financial hold both direct 
and indirect upon the Government—upon 
Congress—-upon that eternally reactionary 
body the United States Senate. It is this 
alone that prevents it. An outrage!” I ex- 
claimed. 

Plangonev sat watching me now in his 
chair. 

“T agree with you,” he said finally. 
“That is why I have come to see you 
now.” 

“Oh,” I said, surprised—and waited. 

“You are the only man we know to help 
us now 

“I!” 1 eried, astounded. 
what way?” 

“Break up this old ring of capital which 
still holds by its throat your Government.” 

‘How can | assist,’’ I asked, now ab- 
solutely wonde ring, “‘in any way? I am no 
fins incier. 

“Eventually,” said Plangonev, moving 
on his way, ‘they will break—your great 
bourgeois—so we believe. But now—in 
this fight they should be attacked, too, 
and broken from within.” 

I waited for him to elaborate his idea. 

“They have a ticklish task at best, the 
capitalists,” he went on. “I do not think 
they could solve it with their greatest skill. 
But now to be precisely sure for us we 
should have help and pressure from both 
from us and them. We should have 
one man—the_ greatest possible—from 
within, who will betray them, for his own 
interests, to aid us in the new freedom. So 
then I come to you. 

“To me!” I repeated, in doubt now 
W het her I should laugh or stare. 

Yes,” said Plangonev. ‘You must 
introdu ice me to Stephen Black!” 

‘Stephen Black!” I said, drawing back. 

“Yes; certainly,”” said the Russian. 
‘You, as a man of peace, vouch for me 
my safety from violence. The violence 
which he fe ars so much!” 

I gazed and started. How did he know 
that, I w robes red, of Stephen Black? 

‘Introduce me,”’ he was going on; “‘that 
is all I ask. I will do then the remainder.”’ 

‘With Stephe n Blac k?”’ I said, still 
skeptical “How 4 

‘| all offer to him,” said Plangonev, 
“the greatest sti ake vet offered to a great 
bourgeois plunderer in ee world! 

He explained to me briefly his bait for 
Stephen Black. I listened, drawing in my 
breath as I saw the thing growing to its full 
magnitude. 

“Is it enough?” he asked me finally, 
with a small and acrid smile upon his face 

‘Enough! I burst out be answer 
‘There has been nothing like it in the hi 
tory of the world! Beside it E J aerate is 
the gilt upon a child’s toy. It is,” I — 

“the looting of a continent, the richest on 
earth, with the latest edhe of 


“Help you! In 


sides 


scence 

‘Why not?” said the Russian imperturb- 
ably. ‘‘The loot should certainly be great 
at the breakdown of an era. Will you do it 
then?” he inquired. ‘ Will you then take 
me to Stephen Black?” 

‘No violence!’’ I stipulated. ‘‘ Abso- 
lutely none.”’ For I still was disquieted by 
the man-—-his past, his principles. 

‘How should there be violence to him 
now?” asked Plangonev. ‘‘With the use 
we now have for him?” 

‘There could not be!” I said 
**When shall we go?” 

“The sooner the better,”’ said Plangonev. 

] took out my wate h and caught the hour 

‘We could,” I said, “‘gonow. Itis buta 
step from here to his house on Fifth Ave- 
nue. We should find him there now, | 
believe. It is his usual custom.” 

‘Let us go and see,”’ said Plangonevy, and 
took up his dingy derby hat. 


, convinced. 


au 


I COULD not but marvel as I drew on my 
greatcoat at the precision and accuracy 
of the man’s knowledge. That the Russian 
Bolsheviki, so called, were close students 
of this country, as of others, I knew well; 
that they had their agents constantly 
among uS was in a sense common know!- 
edge, even then; but how was it that this 
man—this stranger in a most strange 
land—-should be informed with such pre 
cise exactness of a matter so few of my own | 
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proof, it is used on the buildings with flat 
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countrymen would know, the one particu- 
lar service I could render the new freedom, 
and I perhaps alone? How could he know 
of my personal relations with the house of 
Stephen Black? 

In my earlier career, ere I became con- 
vinced that the essentials of socialism were 
| inherent in the first unaltered Christian 
| faith, I was a ministrant of religion in 
what has been termed the wealthiest church 
in Manhattan and in America. As such I 
saw much of the Christian rich, as a spirit- 
| ual and in a way a social intimate. And so 
it was that I went often into the house of 
Stephen Black, as a friend and religious 
comforter in the last days to that aristo- 
| cratic, and once most beautiful woman, his 
late wife. From then on, partly from the 
kindness of memory; partly, I may perhaps 
flatter myself, because, even after my change 
of social faith, of a certain tolerant con- 
fidence in my motives; and partly, I am 
sure, because of a faint lingering sunset 
hope in the mind of Stephen Black of the 
possible triumph of our faith over death, 
I still retained entrée to that great dark 
Fifth Avenue house of his—‘‘that family 
vault of Stephen Black,” as some vivacious 
gentleman of the daily press had named it— 


| to which, as his years advanced and his 
| habit of secrecy grew upon that great 


secret speculator, fewer and still fewer had 
admittance. 
I was recalling this quite naturally, won- 


| dering at our chances of success, as I drew 


on my outer clothing and we passed out 
together from my lodging into the blue 
sickly mist—two emissaries of the new 
freedom upon our extraordinary mission 
and started on to take the few short steps 
that separated at that time the very rich, 
the great bourgeois of America, from the 
proletariat on the east side of Central 
Park. 

The farther we went the more I grew 
doubtful about it. That we should see and 
trade with Stephen Black—that most 
secret of all men, that mysterious secret 
influence which capital itself knew only as 
a misty menacing power always over Wall 
Street—struck me, as we advanced toward 
our goal, as more and more unlikely. I 
voiced my doubts in half apology to my 
companion, but he seemed now in no way 
disturbed. 

™ He will see us only too gladly,” he re- 
plied. ‘With you at hand to tell him I am 
safe, there is no fear!’ 

I glanced sharply at him once again. 
How was it that he knew Black’s fear of 
death? 

We kept our silence and our thoughts 
then as we went on, and the next word 
spoken was by Plangonev when as we 
turned the corner of Fifth Avenue I heard 
him say: ‘‘ There they sit— your last words 
in your American freedom. The damned 
two per cent!” 

“The two per cent?” I echoed him, much 
puzzled. 

“You have read your own Professor 
King,” he said to me. “‘Then you should 
know,” he said, when I remembered, “the 
two per cent of the population that now 
already own three-fifths of all the property 
in your United States—and soon will have 
the rest. 

“The damned two per cent,” he said 
once again—“the kings of the bourgeois 
sucking at the jugular vein of the conti- 
nent—and always drawing more. A spec- 
tacle for future time! It is fortunate for 
us,” he concluded, then, “that now in 
turn we can use their own machinery to de- 
stroy them—the otros: apparatus 
they used through Wall Street.’ 

And then we passed on together up the 
street of the great bourgeois. At that time 
of course the wealth of the American 
continent was drawn here—into the dwell- 


| ings of its corporate masters. They lived 


in a strange variety and assortment of 
structures—cut in various periods and 
styles, according to the fashion which 
chanced at the moment of their building to 
be uppermost in the favor of those dress- 
makers of the metropolis, the famous 
architects. A solid line of quasi castles 
drawn from the great resources of the 
nation—this from one Western railroad, 
this from another in the Southwest, and 
this from steel or oil or copper. 

They rose beside us as we went—in 
stark, irregular, dimly lighted masses upon 
our left—the mansions of the dark and 
then, at least, forbidding street of the great 
bourgeois. And as we went my companion 
cursed them, with great and bitter hate 
figuring the bones and blood of starving 
children that had gone into them. 
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*‘Mausoleums built on the bodies of the 
proletariat,” he said. ‘Cases for their 
ridiculous bourgeois art collections—and 
their women! The women of the great 
bourgeois,”’ he said; “like the women of 
the Egyptians, who bathed their feet for 
beauty in the blood of slaves.” 

I could only keep silence before his out- 
break as we passed along, and listen with a 
shock I could not at last repress to his 
arraignment of the beauty and folly and 
cruelty of the women of the very rich—a 
baneful growth, living at ease upon the 
misery of the poor like a hectic orchid upon 
the ruins of a great tree. 

I watched him, listened to his outbreak, 
and was silent with him in his final silence 
as we approached at last the house of 
Stephen Black—the man beside me, it now 
seemed to me, knowing as well as I did his 
destination. I held back a little, trying 
him, and I saw him without hesitancy turn 
upon the steps of the house that we were 
seeking. The Russian knew it, I saw now, 
as well as I! 

When I saw this thing I had myself a 
sharp moment of misgiving and alarm. I 
saw now that he knew—much! There was 
every sign of it. And what, after all, did I 
know of the intentions of this man beyond 
what he himself had told me? Was 
deceived—to be an accomplice of some 
violence upon Stephen Black? All this 
flashed over me. But then again came back 
to me the memory of the plan of debt—the 
simplicity and logic of his desire to meet the 
great speculator face to face. And I went 
on. It was too late now at any rate to stop, 
with our feet upon the threshold of the man 
to whom in the name of our great common 
cause I had pledged myself to take him. 

It was of red brick with brownstone 
trimmings, the so-called family vault of 
Stephen Black, one of the oldest houses of 
the upper Avenue, dull and inconspicuous 
among its newer neighbors, in strict accord 
with the principles of reticence and with- 
drawal always present in the mind of its 
owner. We passed up the dull-brown stone 
steps, pressed the bell, and stood there 
waiting at the lace-curtained door. 

We must have been—he in his dull 
workingman’s uniform and I in my semi- 
clerical garb—a curious and unaccustomed 
spectacle to the eyes of the big door man 
who opened for us the great black-rimmed 
front door. Indeed the servant hesitated 
fora moment. But then recognizing me 
one of the few eccentrics allowed the 
house—he let me in, and with me my still 
stranger-looking follower. Even with him 
I became the guaranty and passport Plan- 
gonev had desired. 

“The Rev. J. Appleton Todd,” I heard 
the man announcing in the rigid waiting 
silence of the place, for I had asked first, in 
accordance with my custom, for Miss 
Black rather than her father. 

I heard the sibilance of a woman’s skirt 
approaching across the muffled floors of the 
interior of the house, and in a moment 
Charlotte Black appeared to greet us. She 
was—as is familiar now to every reader of 
the Sunday press—an exceptionally hand- 
some woman; an example such as I have 
never since seen of the concentration of the 
personal elegance which limitless wealth 
secures. She was a woman even then, not a 
girl; but still in the first bright flood of the 
incoming tide of youth. Yet even then 
there was a hard brilliance in that beauty; 
and a definiteness and assurance in her 
manner, natural enough to the social 
head of that great fortune, no doubt, but 
which marked her—more in degree perhaps 
than in kind—from any other woman I have 
ever known. 

On the other hand, in this man in the 
worker’s overcoat, in Plangonev, she met 
with an assurance, not to say a mental 
arrogance, that in no way yielded to her 
own. I reflected even then that I could 
have searched the world over and not found 
two creatures more different in their deep- 
est texture. What he could have signified 
to her at that time—besides instinctive 
class repulsion—I could not see. Curiosity, 
perhaps, to a degree. He spoke no tongue 
she could understand, from first to last. 
But she on her part spoke a language all 
men understand, young and old, poor and 
rich, wise as well as foolish —the language 
of unusual woman’s beauty. 

Her father, she told us, was not in, and 
would not be in immediately; and though 
she rather ceremoniously offered us the 
immensely costly discomfort of two great 
black medieval chairs we both remained 
standing, I somewhat surprised at not 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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Castles that Shadows Built 


IDEAS have been powerful enough to build empires and found 
religions. 





The idea of better motion pictures as expressed by Famous 
| a Players-Lasky Corporation in Paramount and Artcraft has con- 
solidated and energized a world-industry. 


4 Some of the more magnificent fruits of this idea are these 
| super-theatres of stone, steel, stucco and marble, dotted all over 
| the land. 

They were made possible solely by those shadows that come 
4) and go on the screen and with which you find yourself in such 
rapt sympathy that the very beat of your heart is speeded or 
slowed from moment to moment. 

Paramount and Artcraft Pictures are popular wherever 
human beings allow themselves a little playtime. 
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a Statistics establish the fact that they are the greatest source of enter- 
; tainment and social harmony ever known in the history of civilization. 

| 4 It is Paramount and Artcraft that have made possible the Castles of 
i : 

) ‘ Make-Believe—smoothed the pathway to luxurious presentation generally. 
fs In the little old movie show of years gone by you caught colds, eye- 

strain and stiffness. 

: ; : 

In the modern motion picture theatre you sit in the lap of luxury and 

) a - 

catch the spirit of eternal romance. 
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and Artcraft Picture and the theatres that show them. 
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American supremacy 1n 
automotive fields is no 
longer merely a boast or 
a conjecture. It is an 
established international 
fact. And it is significant 
that the supreme expres- 
sion of engineering skill in 
each field depends upon 
Bosch, America's supreme 
ignition system, for its 
life-giving stream of fire. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
finding the master of the house home then, 
as I had confidently thought he would be, 
and endeavoring to learn just when we 
could hope to secure a personal appointment 
with him. 

“That,” she said, laughing, “is more 
than any human being knows; including, 
I believe, himself.’ 

“Especially now,” Plangonev said calmly. 

“Yes,’’ she conceded, slightly surprised, 
“that is true—especially now.” 

“Tt is his railroads— his conferences with 
his members of the national Senate,”’ con- 
tinued the Russian with the same calm con- 
fidence. 

“Indeed!”’ she said, her color rising 
slightly. “I did not know.” 

“Yes,” said Plangonev. ‘You will give 
him this please—if you will.’’” He passed 
her a small card. ‘He will know of us, and 
me. And will you then tell him,” he 
added—and unexpectedly he bowed 
“that I hope that in this matter—and all 
the others now—we should be allies, not 
enemies. For it ismuch more wise. He will 
understand,”” said the Russian, closing. 
‘**And as for the rest, my friend—your Mr. 
Todd—will speak for me.” 

“It is indeed a wonderful offer,” I 
affirmed, ‘“‘that my friend brings to your 
father. The most wonderful, I should say, 
in the history of finance.” 

She looked from one to the other of us 
puzzled naturally, if not convinced that we 
were there on some fantastic social and 
philanthropic errand. 

“It is business—pure business,”’ I said, 
reassuring her. 

**He will know,” said Plangonev. “Tell 
him merely —for me—to act before it is too 
late.”’ 

A greater surprise than mine was written 
on the face of Charlotte Black as my com- 
panion left this message. Who was this 
man, her expression asked, with not the 
slightest touch of the self-depreciation or 
diffidence that goes with poor clothing the 
world over, wherever man is man, who 
left this confident and almost arrogant 
word for her to carry to her father? 

“Very well,” she said after a slight hesi- 
tation; “I will do so.” 

Immediately thereafter we left—our 
going not impeded certainly by any 
warmth in her manner; and soon we found 
ourselves in the still street of the great 
bourgeois again 

I have been asked often by curiosity 
seekers, and others with more legitimate 
call to know, just how—in what possible 
way these twosuch opposite creatures first 
came together. This then was the way of 
it. | myself introduced them; and I saw 
their acquaintance from the initial expres- 
sion on their faces when they met —hers of 
scorn, or, at most, hostile curiosity; his, I 
believe I can recall, the immediate dawn 
of that wsthetic and physical interest, let us 
designate it, which he displayed in her 
immediately, from the first closing of the 
great front door behind us 

‘A wonderful thing,” he said to me while 
we were still on the outside stairs “In 
many ways the most attractive form of 
property the y possess “<j 

“What?” I asked him to explain. 

“The women of the great bourgeois.” 
Property!” I said again 

‘““What else?”’ he asked. ‘‘The favorite 
female slave, who spends all her life, who 
concentrates all the modern arts on what 
is wanted—physical elegance and beauty. 
Is any organic thing in more abject eco- 
nomic slavery and uselessness—except for 
the production of those desired qualities?” 

He spoke dispassionately at first—as a 
biologist upon a butterfly. But there was 
still that in his voice I did not like. 

‘*We shall set them free,’’ I said—‘‘the 
women of all the bourgeois, with the real 
economic emancipation of the new free- 
dom.” 

And he laughed now —that jarring cynic’s 
laugh again 

‘You may not find them of your mind,” 
he said; “‘desirous of your freedom.” 

“If they are slaves ” 1 said, object- 
ing. 

“Since when,” he asked, “has the 
pampered idle slave, fed with the economic 
struggles of the slave worker, been anxious 
for the comparative hardship of equality? 
They will be free at last,’’ he went on, 
“willing or not. But not till many other 
changes have preceded—not really of their 
own will. The woman of the bourgeois 
no matter how wildly you may hear them 
talk of freedom-—-is a special social creature, 
set apart. A form of property—like the 
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house serfs before our Russian emancipa- | 


tion or your Civil War—least of all adapt- 
able to economic freedom, because most 
domesticated for their present use. No 
doubt it is best,”” he added. ‘‘No doubt 
any creature is most fit for the uses for 
which it was created.” 

I drew back from him a little. I remem- 
ber it quite clearly. His tone grew repel- 
lent to me—almost physically. 

“This one,”’ he said, “we have just seen, 
for example. Work? No. It would inter- 
fere with the perfection of the things she 
exists for—mere physical elegance and 
beauty.” 

And I caught then as he said it, that first 
night, outside there in the dimness of the 
lights in the street of the great bourgeois 
that sudden hardness of desire in his voice; 
that sudden light in his eyes, that evil light 
which starts, I presume, in the eyes of the 
expectant pillager of cities in a victorious 
war. 

I saw it, yes—his purpose, if it can be 
called such—even at that time. But, 
naturally, under the circumstances I at- 
tached no practical importance to it then. 
To my mind, and to his, came back our 
consideration of the first steps in our plot 
of debt—of our access to the great secret 
speculator, Stephen Black; of which, I 
confess, I was still skeptical. 

But the Russian was now all at ease. ‘‘ He 
will see me,”’ said Plangonev. “He will 
come out of his secrecy now that you are 
with me—in the time-honored mission of 
the priest-—-to exorcise the fear of sudden 
death.” 

I watched him sharply once again 
disregarding, as I knew I must for the 
common cause, his unpleasant slurring out- 
burst against my cloth. But what was it 
that he really knew about the policy of 
secrecy—the fear of Stephen Black; the 
fear and secrecy in which the great bour 
geois always lived? 

ua 

\ UCH has been written—both at that 

time and since—of the secrecy of 
mind and habit of Stephen Black and of 
the class, the great bourgeois of America 
which he to the last degree personified. To 
this secrecy and almost stealth in the life 
of this class, even about their own personal 
mansions on Fifth Avenue, I myself can 
testify. And I know whereof I speak. My 
feet have been upon their secret entrances 
and stairs, my hands upon their false 
paneled doors; and my ears have heard the 
passwords to the liveried guardians of their 
secret gates. 

And as I came to know them more | 
recognized that aside from personal fear of 
the proletariat—which some of them did 
have —secrecy of movement was inherent in 
their situation. They were operators and 
often manipulators of great corporate prop 
erties; and that man was rare indeed who 
did not have his formula for profiting by 
the manipulation, or investment, if you pre 
fer the word, in the properties he ¢ ontrolled 
or shared control in. Some of these opera 
tions took the form of long-term manipula 
tions—profits by means of favored securi 
ties, of controlled properties, extending over 
a series of years; some of the mere buying 
and selling on a great seale of special cor- 
poration stocks in the stock market. 

This being the case it is evident that 
the movements of this class called in their 
very essence for secrecy. They held in their 
possessions great secrets of wealth, which 
other men by the thousands, round the 
financial district of Wall Street in particu 
lar, were continually stalking with the 
assiduity and cunning of skilled hunters of 
great game. And in the very nature of 
profit taking in stocks, if they themselves 
were to secure to their personal advantage 
the great gains they were cultivating in 
their corporations, not only their plans and 
thoughts but even their physical move- 
ments must be scrupulously concealed. 

But of all these men—this group of, let 
us say, twenty-five great bourgeois at the 
center of the wealth of the continent —none, 
as has been amply shown since, practiced 
or required absolute secrecy of plan and 
movement to the same extent as Stephen 
Black. He was not even known at that 
time, but by the very few, as the wealthiest 
man in America, his cousin overtopping 
him in that reputation in the popular mind. 
But it was within my knowledge, and that 
of others, that even then Stephen Black 
was a still wealthier man than Benjamin, 
and that it was the very habit of close 
secrecy which had kept him from popular 
knowledge that had made him so. 
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He was in fact, so carefully was the real 
man hidden, even in the financial district 
more a name than a man—a myth, an un- 
known and menacing power, working in 
the dark, coming and going and taking his 
profits with him, from great stealthy un- 
seen forays upon the stock market, known 
only through their results. “The Great 
Silence,” someone had called him; thespecu- 
lator who could never lose—a thing impossi- 
ble of course, but in his case as nearly 
possible as could be. He had at that time, 
perhaps, six hundred million dollars of his 
own, besides the resources of banks with 
which he was affiliated. He had access to 
the secret knowledge—upon which the great 
bourgeois as a class operated—of a very 
large percentage of great American corpo- 
rations; and he had the inestimable ad- 
vantage of secrecy—cultivated to its last 
possible point. 

This habit of secrecy—formed for ob- 
vious business purposes after the fashion of 
his kind—grew more and more upon him as 
_— will with age, until it reached, some 
said, almost the proportions of a disease. 
It was heightened now, as I could see, by a 
growing fear of death. Stephen Black, it 
was known even then, was haunted by some 
mysterious and menacing disease. A young 
and very talented doctor—a specialist in 
his trouble—followed and watched him 
continually, in a service more close and 
exacting than that of any personal attend- 
ant. The fear of death, as I interpreted 
then, was continually on Stephen Black, 
alternating with his singular acquisitive- 
not to say avarice, in furnishing the 
main impulses to his life. 

It was the allusion to this fear by Plan- 
gonev that had three times arrested my 
attention. It seemed strange that he should 
know and count upon this little-known 
personal characteristic of that secret mind; 
and it seemed stranger still when that next 
morning his expectation was fulfilled to the 
letter, and early after breakfast I was 
called by the ringing of my telephone, and 
had for the first time the distinction of 
listening to Stephen Black’s own voice 
over the wire. 

‘This man, 
economy of words, 
last night—is he safe for me to see? 

“Physically?”’ I asked; and I could not 
but smile to myself, remembering the Rus- 
sian’s prediction, as I said it. 

“Yes.” 

“I would guarantee it with my life,”’ I 
said. 

“All right,”” he said succinctly, “you 
shall. Provided,’ he added, ‘* you h: ave the 
gift of silence—as I guess you have.’ 

‘It is supposed to be,” I said with some 
dignity, “‘a primary qualification of the 
priest.”” 

“At nine o’clock then,”’ he said, “to- 


ness, 


” he said with his customary 
“‘who was here with you 


night—at the Sixty-fifth Street entrance.” 
“Very well,” I said; and we closed the 
wire 


I sat down suddenly then and strove to 
realize what had happened. One thing 
was clear—the plot of debt was advancing 
exactly as the Russian had predicted. 
Stephen Black had known already, I be- 
lieved, of Plangonev and his possible uses; 
he had known, I conjectured, something 
already of his proposal; and as for myself 
I fitted in exactly at the place assigned to 
me—a sponsor against violence, a hostage; 
one chosen to play the part of the taster 
of the wine at the potentially poisoned ban- 
quets of the medievals; and, if any violence 
or death were threatened, to be there in 
person to avert or share it—a friend of both 
parties, trusted by both at the essential 
point of difference. 

So then the miracle had happened; the 
seemingly impossible had been made pos- 
sible through me, and we were there at the 
Sixty-fifth Street entrance of the Blacks at 
five minutes before nine. 

The arrangements of the secret entrances 
of the house of Stephen Black were as 
simple as they were complete. The house, 
it will be remembered, stood in the middle 
of a block or. Fifth Avenue, facing Central 
Park. In the rear—property held in other 
names—Black owned two houses partly 
used for his domestic economy, but 
primarily to afford him entrances on either 
side street at the rear. The houses were 
both of the most commonplace appearance, 
and it was characteristic of the man and 
his operations that both these more devi- 
ous ways led more directly to his great 
working office at the rear of his house than 
the front and public one did. 

We went up—Plangonev and I 
secret staircase, ostensibly an 


by the 
inclosed 
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stone fire escape, passed the sturdy liveried 
ex-policeman who was stationed at the door, 
and came in the second story to the great 
dark full-paneled office—moved bodily 
from some old noble’s dwelling in northern 
Italy. The door slid back into the wall; 
we passed in, and found there Stephen 
Black with his doctor, waiting to receive 
us. 

He shook hands with us—giving the soft, 
lax-fleshed hand of a sedentary old man. 

“My doctor says I can have twenty 
minutes with you,” he stated. ‘Is that 
right?” he asked, looking across the great 
room. 

A lean-cheeked, saturnine-faced young 
man with the essential pessimism of a 
skilled modern doctor written in his face 
bowed, partly answering him, partly 
recognizing us, and then went out the door 
beside which he had been waiting. 

It was Doctor Tideway, the specialist; 
known in these recent days in the press as 
the Master of Black. 

Then we sat down about a marvelous old 
dragon- infested carved table. 

‘Now what is it you have to say? 
demanded Black abruptly. 

“Will you do it?”’ Plangonev asked back. 
“Will you change the vote of your senators 
on the railroad-ownership matter?” 

I could see now that my suspicion was 
correct—that they had been in touch with 
one another by correspondence. They came 
face to face now with a perfect understand- 
ing of the matter they were about to discuss. 

“But why should I?”’ asked Stephen 
Black. ‘Even if I could?” he hastened to 
add. 

He sat well down in his chair—a face not 
precisely like the familiar face of his cousin 
Benjamin—more virile, but not less, let us 
call it, shrewd. An oaken purpose, burned 
a little into the ashes of life; cheeks cross- 
hatched with the lines of those who plan 
and plot; a type of the great bourgeois 
the soft bodied, cold handed men in the 
swivel chairs who ruled America at that 
time by the force of thought and eye strain. 
I sat and watched them—those two secret 
masters of capital and labor—those two 
great mi migulaters of the main simple 
wires which set the puppet man to danci ing. 
Of the two Plangonev was stronger physi- 
cally, as might be expected of the younger 
man—carrying, too, the blood of peasants in 
his veins. The great bourgeois was older, 
colder, with the physical habit of his blood 
and kind, soft fleshed and cold, but with an 
eye out of his wrinkles at once bright and 
inscrutable—an eye, I have often thought, 
with the strange wisdom of an old, old 
turtle in a park. And yet, even then, with 
that strange look lurking in them, curi- 
ously peering out—that look of fear. 

“Why,” he asked the Russian, “should 
we change now, when we have what we 
want?” 

“Only for now,” the other answered, 
“if at all! We should c hange the members 
of the Senate if need is. 

“You haven’t changed them yet 
Black, unmoved. 

But Plangonev merely laughed. 

“Why speak thus? Why waste our 
time,”’ he said calmly, “‘when we have so 
little? You are too wise for this. You 
know as well as I do. The agrarians, the 
farmers, the small stockholders, the labor- 
ers—are all against you; for the govern- 
ment ow nership. They will outvote you at 
the last. 

‘The organized 
Black, his fac e not ‘hanging, 
not with you. 

And I saw of course that he recognized 
and was depreciating the share that Plan- 
gonev was to contribute to their alliance. 

“Organized labor, what is that?” inquired 
the Russian. ‘‘Not twenty per cent. Un- 
organized labor that we shall control is what 
will count. And all, at the end! But why 
talk? You know us already. Not the tame 
labor, but the free which we control.” 

He laughed again, and his laugh and the 
validity cf his apese nt had power, it 
seemed, to rouse Black at last. 

“What do you take me for?” said the 
American, straightening up a little in his 
high Italian chair. “‘ Vote for you—no! In 
railroads or in anything.” And he sat 
back—remembering now no doubt his phy- 
sician and his disease. 

Plangonev merely waited 

ward gesture of his hand. 

“Do you think,” said Black then, clearly 
now with the air of a man on the failin 
side of an argument —“‘do you think we shal 
stand and let this thing run over us—this 

Continued on Page 65 
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ogram of public debt of yours? Do you 
think that we are fools—to fall into that?”’ 
And I saw then, I thought, that odd look of 
fear increasing in his eyes. 

“How will you avoid it? 
interjected 

“That trap!”’ Black passed on. “Those 

neers! Do you think we do not see that 
pair of pincers? On the one hand you put 
the spending of the money in government 
hands. You pay labor more than it can 
You raise the wages, you raise the 
s of material; and keep them raised. 
corporation also pays your prices.” 

ely so,”’ said Plangonev. 
‘hat raises the costs of ¢€ very corpora- 
the country above what it earns,” 
] ‘There is one side of the 
thing. On the other side you gouge every 
dollar you spend and waste for the Govern- 
ment out of the corporations themselves 
or the men whorun them— by these damned 
things—these new war taxes.”’ 

‘“*Precisely,”’ said the Russian 

‘If we let go,” said Black, his eyes now 
almost protruding in his excitement, ‘‘if 
this thing grow this waste, this public 
lebt—as it is now growing since this war, 
in ten years there won’t be a private cor- 
1 left standing in this country. Nor 
r for the owner of a stock.” 
d never dreamed the man had so 
uch power of excitement left in him. It 
flare-up of strength from a 
‘“*Not one dollar,” 


Plangonev 





earn 














is evidently a 
yvreat nervous pressure 
he said. ‘‘No!” 

“That is exactly,” 

I am here % 
Here!’’ returne@ Black, and for the 
ymment I feared his anger might endanger 


aid Plangonev, ‘‘ why 


his healtt But he caught himself in time. 
‘Here!’ he said and sat back, exhausted by 
emotion, to give |} ring powers a rest 


‘Precisely,’ said Plangonev, profiting 





I I lence to explain ‘I am here to see 
. ; t 1 if h: “1) 
you re hat; and if you do, that you will 
mak ce with us.” 


; 


made a motion to 
chair, but stopped again, 


phen Black 


and one only 

” said the Rus- 
am bringing it to you. Allow 
O gO as it goes on now adrift, 
drift down by degrees out of your hands in 
the corporations, and you will go down like 
the rest ol then 


ng. On the other 


ou can do 


onal interest! 





this process 


to noth- 


of all your class 

hand you and I[ to- 
ther—you and I,” he said, now raising 
sv joining forces can make more 
mey than any two men since the world 


t 
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wering flash of interest 





irt in the ¢ at spe ilator’s eyes 
You, with your financial and legislative 
achine I and 1y associates to excite 
labor the free labor, not the tame. To ba 
it once any movement to reduce the pre 


Well?” said Black, rousing if y 
*Pressure,”’ continued Plangonev, ‘‘on 
either end—from capital and labor. No 


vy, on either side!’ 





t 
mcession anpsoiutle 
“How much?” asked Black abrupt] 

What is your price for this-——if it should 


*““We must have our ten per cent 

“Of what?” 

“OT what you mal irom our agitation 
for our propaganda. I cannot carry it or 
benefit of the plan, 

end, after the Gover 
ilroads.”’ 


for less—to get the 


tal » nf 

an you talk about alte! 
akes the railroads?”’ sa 
now, quite evident 


ve 
ourself. Go over it in 


n told him then, holding 








i bright eye art afte 
part he elab ¢ the operation of tl 
machinery of ti I t of debt Black 

itching him wi ld eves and st 10 
The working of the pincers, ir hort 


as you have described it,’” he said to Bla 
On the one hand the cost of every private 
corporation raised in every last particular 


by government competition for labor and 





Black nodded, considering 
**And on the other hand making the 
porations pay that cost a second time—the 
’ +} 


Government costs—by their taxes, at 


every possible point 

Black’s body started rising slowly in 
chair. 

‘*What will be left,”’ asked the Russian, 
‘of corporations after two year especially 


for the common stock?” 
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“And inthe meanwhile,” said Stephen 
Black, continuing, ‘‘I sell the market short 
on everything in turn?” 

“Except when it seems best that your 
Government take over any industry for a 
special reason—like the railroads.” 

“Certainly,” said Black, and stopped, 
staring at the richly paneled walls across 
from him. 

“By God!” he burst out suddenly then 
as if against his will. ‘General ruin. Sell 
America short from top to bottom!” 

““Why not?” asked Plangonev. 

Then the door reopened and the ascetic 
faced young specialist—the keeper of 
Black—appeared again. 

“Time's up,” he said briefly. 

“Will you do this, then?” 
gonev, rising 

“Why not?” said Stephen Black, bor- 
rowing for the moment the Russian’s own 
idiom. 

And so, on the evening of December 18, 
1919, the plot of debt was virtually agreed 
upon in my presence. The working out of 
details and the enlisting of the others 
needed took place, of course, later. 


asked Plan 


Iv 

N ORDER to understand the plot of 

debt it is well that the reader bear in 
mind the very simple machinery by which 
it was carried out 

Our first step, then, was to create what 
Stephen Black had so aptly called the great 
pincers, in which the private capital in 
corporations was to be crushed. To do thi 
we must first, establish one jaw 
of the pincers immovably, by stimulating 
n every possible way the competition of 
the Government against the private cor 
porations for labor, material and credit 

This done, we reasoned, the other jaw 
of ruinous taxation to pay the Govern- 
ment’s bills—would necessarily, of its own 
motion, as it were, close upon private cor 


so tos 





porate capital and cause the end of it 
‘hat was our theory—which we hastened 
to carry out in practice in the following 
ay 

By the division of labor in our scheme 
Black naturally would have the financial 
power. As stocks of corporations declined 
in value this master of Wall Street specu- 
lation, we conceived, would profit in an 
enormous sum by so-called short selling 

that is to say, by profiting by the fall of 
stock prices upon the stock exchange. He 
would then become in effect our treasurer 
for the new freedom; a fixed percentage of 
nis winnings would be set aside and alwa' S 
him available for our freedom fund; 
and meanwhile Plangonev on his side would 
be in touch with all radical elements or 
leaders of labor or politics to whom the 
re of enormous funds would be 
, and through them see that the 
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proper pitch; that labor made absolu 





no concession; that the Government’ 
var scale of wages was used by labor always 


lapse 


as a fixed measure; and that any 
below that would be met by the \ 


and violent opposition ol Plangone v's » 


ivorou 


alled free labor—the great excitable unor 
ganized mass, quite often of fore 


where Plangonev and his associate 








most influential 

‘No concession on either ide 
v our battle ery By thi 
and effective device of Plangonev we hoped 
to accomplish the early and 
ruin of capitalism in the United States, and 
by the most ingenious Irony to finance the 
new freedom entirely by the ruir ol 
st, particularly by turning upon it 
own chief machine ry for gathering the 


ontinent 


mpie 


as to 


progressive 


the common stock 
corporation 

The success of the opening campaigr 
far too familiar for me to detail. The taking 


over of the railroads by the national Gov- 


ernment — with the opposition of any nota 
ble party of the great central capitalists in 
Wall Street removed—was a foregone cor 
clusion. The government taking of the 
railroads wa 
nfluential agrarian vote; it was desired by 
the proletariat, by the employees of the 
railroads, and by a great body of smaller 
tockholders, who feared loss of dividends 
through the persisting high operating cost 
wartime. The politicians also were not 
unmindful of the advantages that might 
come to them through the change. So with 
thesecret turning of Black's influence at the 
center of opposition, the taking over of the 
railroads by Congress became a matter of 
course, and the huge and still increasing 
government debt was again increased by 
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some eighteen billion dollars of securities 
issued for the country railroads—thus 
reaching altogether the almost incredible 
figure of approximately fifty billion dollars. 

On the whole this was generally accept- 
able to the nation; high prices were con- 
tinued, the farmer and the small bourgeoisie 
profited, the laborer had a high scale of 
wages. Only at the financial centers, the 
banks and corporation offices about Wall 


| Street, was there apprehension and, it 


would not be too much to say, despair over 
corporate earnings; especially upon com- 
= stock, for which earnings were now, in 
fact, largely gone. But onthe face of affairs, 
from the standpoint of the great mass of 
population, matters were quite satisfac- 
tory; and it was to the general surprise of 
the uninformed public that the great strikes 
of the winter of 1920-21 took place. 

In that connection I recall of course the 
sinister and to me always repellent figure 


of Honest John Hodman, so-called —the 


chief agitator in this episode of those great 


| strikes, and at that time in the sympathy 


of and almost universally popular among 
the great mass of the workers in the cities. 

I met him again at the room which Plan- 
gonev had taken for himself in an old 
half-ruined tenement in the nearer East 
Side—not far east from that great cross- 
roads of the proletariat, Chatham Square. 
Anold woman, with the usual wig, had osten- 
sible charge, during daytime only, of the floor 
on which he lived, received various agents, 
produced his correspondence, and carried 
on by day that private newspaper-clipping 
agency with which he kept himself in touch 
with the general temper of the American 
people. 

It was there I again experienced the 
rough handshake and alcoholic warmth of 
greeting of this man. Honest John, the 
leader of rough labor—the rednecks, as 
they were sometimes designated. He was 
at that time working out the details of the 
great teamsters’ strike, which was the start 
of the other great troubles of that memorable 
year 

“We have got them with us—every- 
where,” he said, cursing plentifully, accord- 
ing to his custom, as an ev idence of manly 
faith and sincerity. ‘“‘ We have got the pub- 
lic—if for nothing else but iconael so 
many of our men have just come back from 
| over there. We have got the general public 
asking,”” he went on, “‘ why it is, when the 
United States Government can pay decent 
| living wages, these damned fat crooked 
corporations here in New York won "t give 
their men decent hours and pay. 

That was roughly true of course. Men 
who had risked their lives for the republic 
and had come home and retired from gov- 
ernment to private employ were not 
pleased to find themselves securing lower 
wages and longer hours than men similarly 
employed in government work had been 
and were still enjoying—not in the railroads 
only, but in shipbuilding and telephone and 
telegraph and public works, all matters 
which the Government with its great credit 
was still maintaining, for the express pur- 
pose of course of taking care, to its last 
ability, of the returned soldiers, and with 
them, of the war worker, who had been 
paid to meet war costs of living. 

At the same time, in spite of his apparent 
popularity, I personally distrusted then, as 
always, Honest John Hodman. His smiles 
and handshake and back slapping were all 
lost on me. I knew his past. A heartier 
more cordial murderer never slapped the 
back of the laboring man; nor a greater 
coward, I will add, in my personal opinion. 
And I was far from pleased to see him on 
my occasional calls as one of the chief agents 
and associates of Plangonev. 

I almost wished when I saw him I had no 
part in the movement. And I took the first 
possible opportunity to warn the Russian 
against him—thinking that naturally he 
might not in this case be familiar with this 
American agitator’s record. 

“He comes,” I said, ‘‘in the first place 
from an aristocracy of labor; a peculiarly 
American class, I sometimes think, rough 
men, independent by nature and occupa- 
tion, at intervals highly paid, and resentful 
in proportion to their greater wages. A 
class indeed much increased by our late 
war. And his use of dynamite and whole- 
sale murder, in entire disregard of possible 
loss of any lives, has been particularly 
uncalled-for.”’ 

Plangonev only smiled. 

“In my opinion,” I said, rousing myself, 
‘he is not only dangerous to the cause— if 
you are not moved by that— but he is both 
an untrustworthy agent and a dangerous 
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partner. A more unscrupulous ruffian 
never shook a horny hand or smiled across 
the bar of an old-time workingman’s 
saloon. And in the end you will be lucky, if 
you cross him, to come through with your 
own life.” 

“Do not be alarmed,”’ Plangonev reas- 
sured me. ‘We shall have no dynamite 
here.” 

“How can you be sure?” I returned. 

“We have asaying,”’ said Plangonev, “in 
Russia: ‘When the Cossack meets the Jew 
it is not always the Jew that suffers.’”’ 

“How can you assure me,” I insisted, 

“against his customary violence?”’ 

‘Very simply,” said Plangonev. “It is I 
who hold the purse strings.” 

He smiled again at me—his slow, scornful, 
fatalistic Asiatic smile. 

In his statement of course Plangonev 
alluded to his arrangement with Stephen 
Black for handling by himself that im- 
mensely ingenious and powerful instru- 
ment for our propaganda of the new social 
freedom—the celebrated fund of freedom. 
For now the well-remembered panic of the 
millionaires of 1921 was well started and 
under way—with Stephen Black gathering 
in his most extraordinary profits. 

Just how much Stephen Black cleared 
during this period no one can be sure 
beyond himself —and Plangonev, probably, 
who took his percentage for our fund of 
freedom. I myself purposely avoided learn- 
ing. But the final loss on the general and 
more public listed stock, outside of govern- 
ment securities, as I recall it roughly, was 
— at from seven hundred million to a 
billion dollars; and playing in and out the 
market continually with his tremendous 
resources Black’s profits were certainly 
immensely great. The pincers of which 
Black had Spoken to Plangonev were at 
work—in good earnest. 

On the one hand the prices of labor and 
materials were held up, with the applause 
of the great majority —the laboring classes 
and farmers who profited. On the other 
hand the taxes to pay for new government 
expenditures and interest on debt were 
fastened on the corporations and the very 
rich with every ingenuity which politicians, 
sure of the great majority’s approval, were 
able to invent. The new taxes, framed first 
by the “ Agrarian Administration during the 
war,” were, as Plangonev said, the happiest 
popular taxes ever devised by man, because 
aimed against such a small minority in the 
population—corporations and the corpora- 
tions’ owners and the very rich—an almost 
negligible element numerically in a popular 
vote. 

The corporations were, in fact, caught in 
a vise. They could not stop, in many in- 
stances, because their very essence required 
operation. A closed plant is a fast-decay- 
ing plant; and closing too, especially at a 
time of ill feeling such as Plangonev had 
instigated, might easily result in. still 
further loss from violence. The companies 
must operate if expenses were covered, and 
even operate at a considerable loss. And in 
some cases at least—especially in those of 
public utilities, such as street railways and 
lighting companies—the equity of the com- 
mon stock was now gone; and the leaders 
of city politics were beginning—in fact 
had even before begun—to take over the 
properties into public ownership. 

The whole movement—the first great 
plutocrats’ panic of 1921—was, in fact, too 
successful. It was not only advisable, it 
was essential for the parties who were 
profiting most to call a halt in it. From the 
standpoint of Stephen Black it was fatal 
policy to kill the goose that laid the golden 
eggs, for the suspension of the Wall Street 
stock exchange was now under considera- 
tion. Andfrom thestandpoint of Plangonev 
it would be almost as suicidal, so he held, to 
the great purpose for which he was work- 
ing—the leading by degrees of the Amer- 
ican people— without their own knowledge, 
but through their natural tendencies—into 
the general rule of the proletariat. 

So the acute pressure, financial and 
economic, was eased off. Such provocative 
agencies as Honest John Hodman were for 
the moment called off, before credit really 
broke down and the great bulk of securities 
belonging to the small American owner 
the bonds and other underlying claims in 
the hands of savings banks and insurance 
companies—had suffered any very serious 
depreciation. The American people—in 
Plangonev’s opinion and in mine—would 
not have patiently endured that at this 
time without reaction. 


(TO BE CONTINUED 
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“You understand, of course, that Captain 
Allenby cannot get in the materials for his 
warehouse construction till you give him a 
trac k to run them in over and 

‘But I'm organizing my gangs now and 
arranging my material supply,”’ explained 
the astonished young man, “and ki 

“That should have been done yesterday 
afternoon——and last night,”’ said the voice, 
pleasant enough but yielding no whit of its 
firm peremptoriness 

“But I -I was otherwise engaged last 
night,” ventured the lieutenant. 

“You should not have been,’’ answered 
the crisp voice. ‘Colonel Kemper expects 
that first line of track to go down this after- 
noon.” 

Lieutenant Marsh hung on, gasping. 
“Say!” he demanded after a moment as a 
ense of exasperation grew at being brow 
beaten thus by a woman—any woman. 
‘Who is this speaking?” 

‘Colonel Kemper’s telephone secretary.” 

‘His telephone secretary?”’ The young 
man was more perplexed. ‘‘ Didn't know 
he had one.” 

‘Well, he has; and I am it,” came back 
with mirthful emphasis, for it was evident 
that Miss Helen Crosby of Chicago was 
enjoying the young man’s discomfiture. 

Good-by!”’ She said it sweetly enough 

* Well, I'll be hanged!” prophesied Lieu- 
tenant Marsh, and sat staring at the re- 
ceiver, which he held in his hand after the 
connection had been broken at the other 
end. As he reflected, perplexity and exas- 
peration gave way to despair. She —she 
had deserted him had joined the number 
of his hecklers. At least, that was the way 
he found himself forced to look at it. 

Yet Miss Crosby being a military cog in 
a military organization was merely pro- 
ceeding in the line of duty, marching right 
up to the guns, as it were —-with quaking, 
mayhap with aching, heart, but doing with 
her might what was given her todo. What 
had happened so suddenly was merely this 
The base commander had found himself 
wasting too much time in telephone con- 
versations. At the same time he was being 
vexed by the stupidity of orderlies and the 
meticulous carefulness of too conscientious 
second lieutenants when they undertook to 
handle his calls, through their stopping four 
times in the midst of each conversation to 
tiptoe in and ask their superior this or con- 
sult him concerning that. In the midst of 
all this ensuing irritation the colonel be- 
thought him of a radiant idea and called 
for the chief supervisor of the telephone ex- 
change, who in industrial life was Miss 
Varennes, of Butte, Montana 

‘There's a bright-voiced girl down there, 
Miss Varennes,” he said, ‘“‘ who frequently 
handles my long-distance calls. She has 
got more sense than half the second lieu- 
tenants and all the orderlies in France. I 
want you to detail her for exchange service 
here The n Y) li put her to handle my wire 
exclusively.’ 

Miss Sasi gasped slightly at losing 
her best operator, but the A. E F is, as has 
been remarked, a military organization, 
and in half an hour Miss Crosby was 
mounting to the third story of that ugly, 
rather modern pile—being no more than 
sixty years old perhaps —in which the base 
commander had his lair. The colonel re- 
quired but one look at Miss Crosby in 
order to experience a sudden reassuring 
sense of the freshness and goodness of this 
world. The young lady was installed in a 
little room opening off from his, and before 
she had handled half a dozen calls the 
colonel knew that he had acquired a treas- 
ute -a cheerful, attractive young woman 
who was at once discreet, shrewd and in- 
stinctively competent. Her presence was 
like a ray of sunshine and a bouquet of 
beautiful flowers. Her voice soothed and 
stimulated him. Purposely he bade her 
leave the door ajar so that he might observe 
her method 

He heard her take the message from 
Allenby, and chuckled when, without even 
a word from her chief, she got Bouvron on 
the wire and flung the barbs into young 
Marsh 

“That's the stuff, young lady!”’ the base 
commander called out, rubbing his hands 
gleefully. ‘‘ Keep him humping!” 





For just a moment the expression on 
Miss Crosby’s face was peculiar. It was as 
if she did not exactly enjoy seeing the 
colonel take pleasure in what she had said 
to Lieutenant Marsh 


As to Lieutenant 
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Marsh himself, it was astonishing what ar 
effect this speech had already had upor 
him. For one thing it put a sudden end to 
his love dreaming; it maddened, it irr 
tated and aroused him. 

*“‘No woman can talk to me like that!’ 
he snorted. ‘““No woman!” Yet he knew 
instinctively that this woman would talk 
to him exactly like that to-morrow morning 
and every morning if he gave her the 
slightest occasion for doing so. The only 
defense against the possibility was to give 
her no occasion. 

He turned fuming to his work. That 
afternoon the first line of track in the A 
Sector went down, and at four o'clock 
Allenby had cars of cement and steel going 
in over it while Marsh’s four gangs of track 
layers, each with its separate train—con- 
sisting of a locomotive, of cars of sand for 
track ballast, and of cars of ties and steel 
for the track itself—were beginning to lace 
the rest of Sector A with webs of glistening 
steel 

Thereafter day by day mile on mile of 
railway went down and row on row of ware- 
houses was springing up, while the rivalry 
between the two sets of crews grew keener 
and extended to the humblest workingman 
in each. Gradually, however, the ware 
housemen began to creep up and bump the 
heels of the track layers. Difficulties, mis 


fortunes, accidents dogged the efforts of | 


young Lieutenant Marsh 
The most persistent of his embarrass- 


ments had to do with a shortage of empty | 


flat cars. The dockyard gangs were forever 
seizing all empty flats in sight and loading 
them for the long haul toward the Front 
Yet obviously Lieutenant Marsh had to 
have empties wherewith to haul his daily 
$ ~~ ply of r ails and sand _— ties. Anempty 

lat car therefore became to him a treasure 
dearer than a galleon with gold. Hence 
along toward afternoon of each day, wher 
ever in that great stretch of yards rolled 
trains with empty flat cars in them there 
would be Lieutenant Marsh, command 
ing, beseeching, wheedling, and in the end 
always getting his desire, often to the com 
plete disruption of the plans of other enter- 


prises; for no train crew seemed able to 


resist his blandishments. Finally there were 
so many complaints that the yardmaster 
in chief—alias the chef-de-gare as the 
French have it—took action in the matter 

‘Don't let Lieutenant Marsh have any 
more empty flats out of trains,”’ he ordered, 
“unless they are definitely billed to him.” 

But the effect of this was only that 
the young man shifted his attack from the 
masters of train crews to the master of the 
yards himself, and stood there looking into 
the railroad man's weather-beaten coun 
tenance, the amiable lips pleading, the per 
suasive brown eyes coaxing, with that now 
generally familiar expression of doglike 
devotion to duty in them. The captain 
endured this for only a few minutes 

“What can you do?” he exclaimed to 

he foreman of the crew, and threw up hi 

hands while Lieutenant Marsh directed the 
cutting out of three gondolas, five flats and 
a box car from a string every one of which 
was promised two times over to someone 
down the line. 

Naturally complaints of the young man’s 
high-handed performances in this line 
turned up at G-4; but at first the base 
commander heard them with an indifferent 
air. Lieutenant Marsh was doing the job 
He was breaking the heart of old Allenby 
by keeping out of his way, wherefore the 
colonel smiled ruthlessly, for Allenby’ 
heart was tough and had been broken over 
and over again. Between the two of them 
they were getting the tracks down and the 
W arehouses up 

But the number of the complaints began 
to multiply and perhaps the colonel fell to 
wondering if all this trouble making was 
necessary —if it wasn't a matter of lack of 
forethought rather than the result of head 
long determination to do. Besides, the 
track-laying crews were actually beginning 
to lag. Allenby was on their heels daily 
now and emitting loud yips and yells in 
consequence 

Then along came the matter of the sand 
This was something different again, and 
the colonel with difficulty kept his own hand 
back from the telephone. He allowed Miss 
Crosby to handle it, however, and noted 
that her tones were doubly cutting through 
a suggestion that the reproof was more in 
sorrow than in anger. 
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Colonel Kemper very much dis 
pleased,”’ she said. ‘‘ You laid a track, put 
in steam shovels and began to take this 
man’s hill right out from under his farm 
before the notice that you desired to pur 
chase the sand had even time to reach him 
through the mails.”’ 

sut—but Miss expostu- 
lated Lieutenant Marsh, making thé mis 
take of trying to be jocular about a serious 
matter, ““we had to have the sand, didn’t 
we? The French Government wants to 
vin the war, doesn’t it? And that man’s a 
patriotic citizen, isn’t he?” 

‘International complications are result 
ing,”’ said the voice of Miss Helen, full of 
cold reproof “The French Ministry of 
War has taken the matter up from Paris 
Colonel Kemper is quite exasperated. You 
must get the track down on time and you 
must avoid these rash and reckless method 
You are to come in here to-morrow and 
meet a representative of the French Minis 
try and the owner of the land and try to 
mollify them.” 

“I’m a great little mollifier retorted 
Lieutenant Marsh, feeling rotten but refus 
ing to seem depressed. ‘‘Say, Miss Helen! 
How about the first dance to-night.’ 

‘Business matters in business hours! 
aid Miss Crosby, and concluded the con- 
versation. The young lady did not make 
this speech unkindly nor even snippishly, 
but it plunged the iron into the heart of 
Lieutenant Marsh 

“‘She—she’s against me,”’ he confessed 
hollowly. ‘‘There’s something the matter 
with me all right,’’ he went on, talking to 
himself. ‘‘I know there is. My method's 
wrong omew here.”’ 

With a lumpy feeling in his throat he got 
up from the chair in the little four-by-six 
shack out in the yards where the telephone 
message had been received and stood in the 
doorway watching gloomily while one of 
his track-laying locomotives trundled out 
onto a siding, preparatory to backing in on 
the next line of new track. 

“Hold her!” screamed a switchman sud 
denly ‘Hold her!" he bellowed again 
hoarsely and made frantic gestures with his 
hands; but it was too late. As the giant 
wheels took the switch the rails had begun 
to spread, and they went on spreading, let 
ting the great drivers down into the loose 
sand, where they revolved futilely, with 
sinking to the hubs amid the 
track As the 


driver, who 


Secret iry,”” 


the engine 
churning wreckage of the 
locomotive came to rest the 
had closed the throttle at the first sign ol 
omething wrong, swung down upon the 
ground and stood looking at the drunken 
lurch of his engine, with a smudge of smoke 
coming up from where the firebox squatted 
on the splintered ties, while a bent rail 
tuck up from beneath one of the drivers at 
an angle of forty-five degrees like a giant 
policeman club 

“Up to her knees! The old camel!” 
ejaculated the engineer 

‘Feed lines blocked for six 
grow led the foreman 

‘And in half an hour there won't be a 
spikedriving,”’ muttered Lieutenant Marsh, 
making a hasty computation. ‘ By—by 
heck! It's just one darned thing after an 
other.” 

And he turned back into his little office 
to put in a hurry call for the wrecking crew 

Late that afternoon he heard something 
else disheartening. It was only a rumor 
but—it showed at least what people were 
thinking. The rumor was that Captain 
Barns was to be put in charge of the track- 
laying— young Marsh was all right, no 
doubt, but—he was having too much trouble; 
the job wasn't getting on as well as it should; 
probably, in fact—the job 
was too heavy for him. This was the form 
in which a friend conveyed the rumor to 
the young lieutenant. Marsh gritted his 
teeth. 

‘By golly, they’ll take the job away 
me, then! I'll never quit till they do 

Grimly he made his dispositions for to 
morrow’s work, a day in which he would 
begin with the warehousemen on his heels, 
but in which he expected to make up for 
the time lost to-day. Grimly, too, with his 
buttons gleaming and his Sam Browne pol- 
ished till it shone like bronze, while a de- 
termined smile adorned his features, he 
went that night to the weekly dance at the 
hostess house. He said to himself that it 
was a kind of defiance to Fate. Asa matter 
of fact, he went because in all his depression 
he was doubly hungry for a sight of Helen 
Crosby 

hese brief and all too hurried sharings 
of her presence with many others had 


hours!” 
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meant more and more to him, and each 
contact had but confirmed his earlier im- 
pressions. There had also been other meet- 
ings, occasional droppings in for tea, and 
once or twice a dinner out, though always 
with third and fourth parties present, for 
rules permitted that lady members of the 
A. E. F. might go out only in couples. So 
though these occasions afforded no oppor- 
tunity for a declaration of himself they 
abundantly strengthened his intention to 
make that declaration soon. Nor were 
such personal relations altogether barren of 
suggestion that he had excited something 
more than Miss Crosby’s sympathetic in 
though how much more her sex’: 
coquettish instincts kept her skillfully 
from betraying 

Of one thing for to-night, however, he 
could be certain— at the dance business and 
business cares would be numbered with the 
bygones. Even if she knew of this last im- 
pending blow, the rumor of his removal, 
she would meet him with the old cheering 
smile. And he would smile back again, for 
he wanted her to see how brave he was 
O woman, woman, how much of heroism 
is merely staged for thy admiring eye! 

But Miss Crosby was not at the dance 
Lieutenant Marsh put in a most miserable 
hour, hopping over floors with this one and 
that one, pretending to talk, trying to ap- 
pear interested, determined to avoid be 
traying questions, yet revealing himself 
continually by peering glances toward the 
door and forlorn expressions when these 
glances went unrewarded. But eventually 
he heard quite casually that the sympa- 
thetic Helen was doing the five to nine 
o'clock trick for a sick girl at the main ex 
change to-night and would therefore be in 
later 

When she came his eyes scanned her face 
quickly for any sign of that bad news which 
he had heard. The first glance gave con 
firmation. She wore an anxious look, but 
her face brightened at sight of him, and 
almost immediately she contrived to be 
alone with him in a corner. The expression 
of sympathy upon her face was worth a 
million to him, cold. While she looked at 
him like that he cared not for armies or for 
colonels It told him something—some- 
thing that he wanted toknow. Instinctively 
he reached out both hands to hers; but she 
only touched his fingers and pushed them 
back 


terest, 


‘Your cars for steel for to-morrow!” she 


ejaculated breathlessly. ‘I have just come 
from the office l overheard some body on 
Dock Fifteen planning to take those car 
to load lumber.”’ 

Lumber?” With her looking at him 
like this, so gravely interested in his busi 
ness problem for to-morrow, it suddenly 
seemed that there was nothing else in the 
world that must be done to-morrow but 
that single job of his. ‘‘ Lumber?” he mur 
mured hoarsely. ‘‘Why—why, Miss Helen, 
I've got to have the rails—got to or I'm 
out! Maybe I’m out anyway; but I've got 
to have the rails!” 

“They're taking your cars for lumber. 
Hurry, Richard! Hurry!” 

Somehow Lieutenant Marsh got out of 
the house Everything else faded away 
from round him—the people, the wall 
Miss Crosby, even. He only knew that 
she—she had called him Richard, and she 
was concerned, tremendously concerned. 

‘She wants me to put this thing over,” 
he gloated; ‘‘above everything to put this 
thing over And I will!” 

That was what he had said to her at the 
door, he remembered now: “I will!” 

And she had laid her hand upon his arm 
for a moment. ‘‘ Yes, but Richard—don’t 
do anything rash. Promise me that. Don’t 
do something now that will get you into 
worse trouble.’ 

For all he knew, as he hurried toward the 
docks, he had made that silly promise—as 
if there could be anything worse than fail- 
ing on a job that had been given one to 
do—a job that wus necessary in order to 
get the Army set to finally and everlast- 
ingly licking the bastings out of the boche. 
Striding forward in the semi-darkness; 
stumbling over railroad tracks, snubbing 
posts and mooring lines; picking his way 
amid stacks of freight of a thousand mis- 
cellaneous kinds— huge gun carriages, piles 
of artillery wheels, half-crated tanks and 
rolling kitchens; past busy cranes and toil- 
ing, sweating thousands of negro steve- 
dores, chanting as they worked——his wrath 
rose at the thought that anybody would 
teal his cars. A car thief, he decided in 
his heart of hearts, was the most miser- 
able, despicable, diabolical scoundrel in the 
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entire S. O. S. And, to prove that the car 
thief had been at work, here were the rail 
piles silent, and the stevedores who usually 
at this hour would be loading his steel 
were huddled in groups shooting craps be- 
neath the are lights. 

‘Haven't you had any cars for loading?” 
demanded the lieutenant, singling out a 
foreman with his eye. 

‘Fohteen cars done been loaded by de 
day gang dis atternoon,”’ was the response. 
““No mo’ cyars ain’t come in, sah.” 

“Fourteen!” reflected the lieutenant, 
considering possibilities. 

“Dey dess been pulled out,” explained 
thestevedore, “ billed tode advance sector. 

Billed to the advance sector? Obviously 
then they were not his, and the lieutenant 
began a frantic search for his own empties 
Knowing where to look he found them 
quickly, and as Helen had warned him the 
last of them was just being completel) 
loaded with lumber. But the lieutenant’ 
rage was futile. No one knew anything 
about how the cars got there, and there was 
no one about on whom he could wreak his 
wrath. 

But he did locate the fourteen 
loaded rails. They were in train | to 
go to the make-up track. They were billed 
to the - ance sector right e nough, and 
they were labeled ‘“‘ Rush Priority. yOu 
Rush Priorit’ was the most sac red brace 
of words known to the transportation 
world in the 8. O. S. He who laid a pro- 
fane hand upon Rush Priority desecrated 
the very flag itself. He made himself liable 
to all the penalties that a court-martial 


’ 


cars of 





may impose, from simple cashiering to be- 
ing shot at sunrise. 
In his sane moments Richard Marsh 


frankly stopped and held off 
g spirit before Rush Priority. 
sane to-night 


would have 
his freebootir 
But perhaps he was not quite 

She—she had looked at him and said, 

“Don’t let them beat you!”” And he—he 
had promised her something, but what wa 
it anyway? 

“Captain,” he proposed boldly 
vardmaster, “‘I must have ten of those 
fourteen cars of steel.”” 

‘Lieutenant!”’ said the captain, as in- 
dulging the proposal of a crazy man, “you 
couldn't any more have those ten cars o 
iteel than you could have guns for the 
Front for crossties.”’ 

The captain turned on his heel as if - 
matter were settled, and Lieutenant Mars 
tramping up and dow n the yards and docks 
for hours, knew it was settled too. Never 
heless, when at four o'clock next morning 
he found those fourteen cars of rails snugly 
enlinked in a train on the departure track 
that only waited for daylight to go rattling 
off toward the advance sector—when he 
found this the temptation proved too much 
for him. And there were men about that 
yard, it will be remembered, men in grease 
and-smoke-stained army campaign hats 
and union-made blue overalls, who would 
do anything in the world that Lieutenant 
Marsh asked them to do. 

Some of these men, roused hastily from 
slumber, were listening to him now 
while they struggled excitedly into their 
lothes and hurried out to the roundhouse 
There they unstabled a big black anim: 
that, with headlight dimmed and almost 
human stealth, crept out into the yards, 
rumbled cautiously through the town and 
along the bay to a convenient spur, where 
it waited till the last switch engine had de- 
parted from the make-up yard, and then 
when all was still and ghostly and waiting 
for the coming of day this engine, with 
Lieutenant Marsh riding on the bumper, 
slipped down to the depart track and for 
few minutes was rather busy. 

The train crew asleep 
ready attached to the ttain were accus 
tomed to being bumped about as they 
slumbered and knew not that this last 
bumping was extra and superfluous; nor 
that when they rolled out in the morning 
ten cars of their load were missing and at 
the moment being sprinkled over some fan- 
shaped lines out on the warehouse flat of 
Jouvron. Indeed, the conductor did take 
the usual precaution to glance over his 
waybills and to note that he had his cus- 
tomary load—fourteen cars of steel, a vast 
quantity of ties, some splices, spikes and 
other fastenings, together with many cars 
of baled hay and a lot of other of the mis- 
cellaneous junk of war. But he did not 
also take occasion to glance over his train 

It was two and a half days later, when 
he had long given up this personally con- 
ducted string of cars to others who had in 
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(Continued from Page 70 
succession shepherded it clear across France 
almost to the fighting Front, that the 
switchmen who broke up the loads and 
shunted them this way and that found only 
four cars of rails instead of fourteen. 

For a moment there was scratching of 
heads and rethumbing of dirty waybills; 
and then with their usual sang-froid the 
switchmen ceased to concern themselves 
about the missing ten but kicked the four 
cars up to where the railhead was hourly 
hitching forward, caterpillarlike, behind 
the Army. 

But there were others than switchmen 
who missed the ten cars of steel, and from 
these a mighty storm of protest rose. The 
neutrality of sacred Rush Priority had been 
violated. Who was the guilty man? He 
had committed high treason against an 
Army. He must be found and brought to 
justice. Rapidly the investigation pursued 
its way backward, back to a conductor who 
had bills for cars that were not in his train 
and did not know it, back to the foreman of 
a yard engine who looked up from reading 
the Erie Railroad Employees’ Magazine to 
aver by all that was holy and some things 
that were righteous that he had put fourteen 
cars of steel in the train-- back to the empty 
cars found kicking about the yards and 
traced as having come that day from the 
track-laying sector where Lieutenant Marsh 
was busy. The little indicator stopped di- 
rectly before the young lieutenant. It 
pointed its finger at him as persistently as 
Uncle Sam’s finger is pointed in the Liberty 
Loan poster. 

“Ha, ha!”’ laughed Lieutenant Marsh, 
for this was one of his happy mornings. He 
was a full two miles ahead of the warehouse 
gang and puffed up with joy in conse- 
quence. But in the midst of his happiness 
there came the tinkle of the telephone bell 
in his little field office. 

“Richard!” said a voice whose distress 
scorned all disguise. Richard! Some- 
thing awful has happened!”’ 

“Awful? Awful?” echoed the young 
lieutenant incredulously, for what that was 
awful could happen since he had read what 
he had read in her eyes the other night, and 
since she called him Richard now so in- 
genuously. ‘‘You haven’t ceased to love 
me, have you?”’ 

“Oh, Richard, do be serious! Richard, 
have you—did you steal ten cars of rails 
from the departure track?” 

“Um!” said Lieutenant Marsh, thinking 
back. The incident was so far in the past 
he had forgotten it almost. The rails 
themselves were all spiked down hard, with 
cars standing on them loaded with cement 
and steel for Allenby’s gangs. 

‘“Commandeered them, would be a nicer 
word,” reflected the lieutenant after a mo- 
ment. 

“Did you—take them?” 
accusing and it trembled slightly. 
was a note of reproach in it also. 

**T stole them, yes,” he decided to ad 
mit frankly. ‘‘But it was an honorable 
theft. It was fora good cause. Besides, some 
bandit stole my empties and—and so “4 

“Richard!” Helen all but sobbed. ‘‘ Those 
were General Crawley’s rails; and he is 
wild—simply wild! He has ordered a gen- 
eral court for whoever is guilty, and they’ve 
pinned it on you.” 

Despite the feigned lightness of his air 
Lieutenant Marsh felt a sudden sinking 
sense of hopelessness. 

“Yes, they’ll pin it on me all right!’”’ he 
murmured sarcastically. ‘‘ They pin every- 
thing on me but decorations for duty done. 
Say, Helen, sometimes, you know, I wish 
the war was over. I do really.” 
“‘Good-by!” said a voice with a choke in 
, and the telephone was hung up abruptly. 
““Dog-gone!” said Lieutenant Marsh, 
and sat winking hard, because he knew the 
sunshine girl on the other end was feeling 
very badly and had ended the conversation 
because she couldn’t carry it on. The lieu- 
tenant was feeling badly for her sake, too, 
and now that he had time to reflect he be- 
gan to feel badly upon his own account, 
realizing just what an abused young man 
he was. 

When Helen had regained a very fine 
control of herself she went again into the 
private office of Colonel Kemper. 

“Did you give it to him hard 
manded the colonel. 

“‘Very!’’ answered Miss Helen soberly. 

“‘What are we going to do with that 
young man anyway, I wonder,” solilo- 
quized the colonel. ‘‘Not a bad sort of a 
fellow at all, that young Marsh. Should 
you say so? I ask you now, Miss Crosby, 
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you're not a bad judge of a man, you 
know.” 

“‘T should not say so. No.” 

“A rattling fine young man, he is now,” 
declared the colonel, and leaned back drum 
ming idly upon his desk, while he glanced 
occasionally at a telegram that had just 
come into his hand. 

‘I am sure he did not mean to do any 
thing wrong when he took the cars,’ 
Helen ventured to urge. 

“Very bad judgment; very bad judg 
ment though,” said the colonel, shaking 
his head. 

“‘And yet,”” Helen was lured on to sug 
gest, ‘it was done out of a sonse of duty to 
you. He could think of nothing but that 
you wanted the steel down on time.” 

“Yes, yes, I know; but he gets me in 
bad that way, you see. These young whip- 
persnappers must learn to use judgment. 
Hello! Four o’clock. Will you order the 
car round? I must go to the depot and 
meet Crawley.” 

“General Crawley? Sosoon?”’ exclaimed 
Helen in something almost like alarm, for 
in her mind General Crawley figured as an 
avenging Nemesis. 

The colonel noted her surprised manner 
and noted also that she was slightly shaken 
by the fate which was about to overtake 
young Marsh. He would have thought the 
less of her womanliness if she hai not been. 

“Oh, this is just his usual inspection 
tour,”’ the B. C. explained. ‘‘He had noth- 
ing to do with ordering that court for young 
Marsh. That would be his chief of staff 
most likely. The general will be about here 
for a day or two, prying into everything, 
and then go away and leave us in peace for 
another month.” 

And so for two days the general made the 
office of the base commander his office, and 
the facilities of that office his facilities. 
Among those facilities was Miss Helen 
Crosby, telephone secretary. She rendered 
a good many services for the general. He 
liked her. There was something about the 
freshness of that voice, the brightness of 
that eye that softened the doughty old gen- 
eral in the midst of the stern duties of war. 
It is just possible that the old battler cre 
ated commissions for her to execute just to 
have the occasion to speak to her and for 
her to speak to him. It is possible that 
Miss Helen, with the best intentions in the 
world, encouraged him to speak. 

It is certain that he did speak, and that 
to her as to others he confided that the 
main difficulty in his department, which 
had to do, as everybody knew, with trans- 
portation, was to get the right kind of ex- 
ecutives. There were men in this Army 
who knew tactics and knew strategy, but 
there were not enough who could command 
men, who could get things done. And 
where there were such men they were al- 
ways sending them into the fighting line 
and getting them killed off. As for him, 
General Crawley, what he asked at this 
minute was a half dozen bright particular 
stars in the way of executives; especially 
did he need one of pronounced man- 
handling type who could rush construction 
up at the railhead or who could all but push 
the rails ahead of the Army. He had men 
up there who did I 


well, they did their best 
but their best was not good enough. They 
were always falling down. Only yesterday 
there was a four-mile failure in rail con 
struction. Four miles! Did she realize 
what that meant to an advancing Army. 
And all because some steel had failed to get 
up. Judging by the general’s indignation a 
real good brand of executive would have 
made steel out of barbed wire. 

To these confidences of the general, im 
parted jerkily and in snatches during two 
days, Miss Helen listened sympathetically, 
and being of a helpful turn of mind she 
communicated to the supreme master of 
transportation some opinions and observa- 
tions of her own as to the qualities and 
capabilities of certain officers in the base 
who had come under her observation. One 
of these observations which amounted al- 
most to a suggestion was received by the 
visitor with manifestations of particular in- 
terest. 

But in the meantime, and while Miss 
Crosby communed pleasantly with gener- 
als, Lieutenant Marsh communed bitterly 
with himself, for on this identical afternoon 
a notice in very official form was handed to 
the young Napoleon of railroad construc- 
tion relieving him from duty and ordering 
him to confinement in barracks pending the 
convocation of a general court-martial to 
deal with him for violation of certain well- 
known sections of the Articles of War. 
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Having had two days to reflect upon what 


was coming the young man was keenly 
alive to the harsh injustice of the blow that 
had been struck at him. 

He sat in his room and looked about 
him. It was a mere rough wooden box stal] 
among other box stalls, euphemistically de 
nominated officers’ quarters. All its fix- 
tures, appurtenances, hereditaments were 
hastily contrived and crude. For lack of 
sash cord and weights the window slid to 
and fro horizontally. For lack of glass a 
sheet of semiopaque composition turned 
the brightest sunshine into gloom. The 
table was of boards unevenly nailed to- 
gether. The armchair was an angular con 
struction from broken boxes. A shuck mat 
emphasized rather than relieved the hard 
ness of its seat. 

In one end a collapsible rubber wash- 
basin was supported by a nail keg. In the 
other was a folding cot, while a trench mir- 
ror graced a nail, and on the table a stump 
of candle squatted toadlike in a heap of its 
own gutterings. The whole purview spelled 
discomfort and distaste. 

“Wish I was up at the Front!” the lieu- 
tenant groaned. “I'd a lot rather be 
knocked over by a shell than flattened out 
by a conspiracy of ill luck.” 

It was some time after these final de- 
spairs had overtaken the lieutenant that 
General Crawley, reflecting on those things 
which his sharp eyes had discerned and his 
keen ears had heard while prowling round 
the port, fell in rallying mood upon the base 
commander. 

“Look here, Kemper!” he 
“You've been covering up on me.” 

“*How’s that?” inquired the colonel in a 
mystified way. 

“You tell me all about Allenby, that 
gray-haired old dog who is putting up ware- 
houses faster than a cyclone could blow ’em 
down; but you never slip me a word about 
this young fellow, Marsh.” 

“*Marsh?”’ 

“Yes, that rare young college chap who's 
made such a record in throwing down track. 
I hear he’s a horse for work, shoulders like 
an elephant, born fighter, with a capacity 
for handling men that amounts to genius; 
that you can hitch him to a load and he'll 
pull it or break his heart. Never been 
known to fall down on a commission—all 
that sort of stuff.’””. The general was grin- 
ning cannily. ‘Thought you’d keep him 
away from me, huh?” 

“Who's been telling you that?” de- 
manded the colonel warily. 

“Ts it true?” insisted the general. 

“Except your intimations, yes; every 
word of it.” 

The general tossed his head with satis- 
faction. ‘“‘That very remarkable young 
woman, Miss Crosby, was mentioning him 
to me,”’ he now vouchsafed. 

““Indeed!”’ observed the colonel, feeling 
possibly a trifle miffed that Miss Helen 
should have taken it upon herself to volun 
teer information to the general. 

““Oh, I—I rather drew it out of her,”’ as 
sured the other quickly. 

‘“*And did you draw out of her,” inquired 
the colonel dryly, ‘that this phenomenal 
young man has just been relieved from 
duty and is now a prisoner in barracks 
awaiting a general court for disobedience of 
, the demand for the said court com 
ing from your own office and ostensibly 
over your signature?” 

The general's blue eyes, somewhat am 
bushed in fat, grew large and round and 
indignant. 

“She did not!" he declared with em 
phasis, as feeling that his confidence had to 
that extent been abused. ‘She did not!” 

But the general's interest in the party 
under discussion had nevertheless | 


quickened to where it would not be abated 


( harged. 


order 


een 


easily. 

“What was the nature of the offense? 
he inquired. 

The colonel told him swiftly, 
nothing. 

‘*He—hedidthat?” Thegeneral coughed 
like an exploding whizz-bang and rose 
straight up out of his chair with an expres- 
sion of very great wrath on his features. 
“So he is the impertinent upstart who 
slowed up our railhead advance by four 
miles the other day! Court-martialed? 
Why, he ought to be shot!” 

“Exactly!” agreed the colonel, rubbing 
his hands with an expectant air as if pre- 
paring next to ask: ‘‘ When, my dear gen 
eral, will you have the shooting done?”’ 

But the general was now settling slowly 
down in his chair with an expression of 
upon his features, for it was 
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evident that he experienced a certain re- 
vulsion at the contrast between a blind- 
folded khaki body bleeding at the foot of a 
wall and that very fine figure of a man 
whom Miss Crosby’s warm but subtle en- 
thusiasms had painted for him 

“It—it seems a pity—a man with fine 
qualities like that too!” murmured the ex- 
cavalry man, biting viciously at his mus- 
taches 

“It does!” agreed the colonel, again 
craftily and emphatically. ‘It does.” 

““Why—why’’—and the general broke 
out loudly with the sudden force of a new 
thought—‘‘that’s just the kind of young 
men we need most of in the Army now 
men who can get things done.” 

‘‘Marsh has more capacity for getting 
things done than any man driver I know,” 
broke in the colonel. ‘‘ Men work like dogs 
for him and they love him while he drives 
them. I should hate to lose him, of course, 
but as 

The Base Commander's voice trailed off 
into nothingness with the tang of a very 
subtle suggestion in its dying tones, a sug- 
gestion which the general bit at readily. 

“The very idea, Kemper!” he responded 
with a rapid change of mood. “Violated 
Rush Priority, did he? Not afraid to take 
a slash at a little red tape, hey?” The 
general threw back his head and laughed 
‘““Why, he’s just the man I need to put in 
charge of railhead construction up there! 
A fellow like that would build right on into 
Germany. If the rails didn’t come up he'd 
go over the other side and snitch ’em. 
NN" f ¢ce-pa ” 

And the general in his exuberance aired 
a little of the French every soldier was pick- 
ing up 
** Absolument!” the colonel responded in 
kind. ‘*We’ve never seen him beaten out 
here yet when he started to do a thing.” 

“Alors! Alors!”’ chuckled the general, 
clearing his throat loudly. ‘“‘Hum, Kem- 
per! It’s well I looked into this matter. 
Just have an order prepared revoking that 
demand for a court and I'll sign it. Send 
for the young man, too, and we'll have a 
look at him.” 

The colonel touched the button that 
should call Miss Crosby to him, but the 
pressure met with no immediate response, 
and the base commander looking round 
noticed that the door leading to her office 
was slightly ajar and that from it proceeded 
a queer cooing sound such as is naturally 
produced by two voices rather than one. 
One of these voices was quite obviously 
masculine. 

** Miss Crosby!” called the colonel, wish- 
ing to summon the young woman to a re 
membrance of her duties by the note of 
slight reproof in his tone. At the same 
time he rose and moved toward the door. 
She met him almost on the threshold. 

“Telephone to Lieutenant Marsh to re- 
port here immediately.”’ 

Miss Crosby’s face was flushed, her eyes 
were shining, and behind her there loomed 
another figure in the outer room. The 
colonel’s glance leaped naturally to that 
other presence, and he was astonished to 
identify it as the lieutenant in question. 

“TI thought you would be wanting 
him,”’ stammered Miss Helen, ‘‘and I tele- 
phoned an order for him to come in half an 
hour ago.” 

The colonel was slightly taken back. 

“Oh, you did?” he inquired tartly. 
“Well, Miss Crosby, I must say that you 
have taken considerable liberties with a 
prisoner; but again I must confess that 
your rather remarkable intuitions have 
proved correct.” 
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While this conversation was going on the 
young man though slightly dazed and very 
dubious was, nevertheless, with a fighting 
man’s instinct to face the front, advancing 
through the open door and saluting the 
general, who stood stiffly. 

‘Lieutenant Marsh,” announced the 
general, “I have been hearing about you 
first from Miss Crosby, who, though I did 
not suspect it then, I take it now is rather 
a friend of yours.” 

“R-rather!” stuttered the lieutenant. 

**T have also heard of you from Colonel 
Kemper, the same sort of thing, with the 
addition of another circumstance which it 
appears Miss Crosby did not think it worth 
while to mention.” 

The general shot a look of mild reproach 
at Helen, whose interested face paled at the 
glance as she lingered in the doorway be- 
hind the stalwart figure of her lover. 

“*T must tell you, lieutenant,’’ continued 
the general, ‘that I consider your action in 
disregarding a rush-priority order as repre- 
hensible--very reprehensible, not to say 
dangerous. We must have discipline! 
But’’—the general hemmed and _ hurried 
on—‘‘we must also have young men who 
can accomplish things, who let no obstacle 
stand in the way of the successful dis- 
charge of their duty. For that reason I 
have revoked the order for your court, and 
directed your detachment for service in the 
advanced sector in charge of railhead con- 
struction. You will need more rank for 
that job and your commission as a cap 
no, a major! By George, we will make you 
a major —will be issued by the time you 
reach your post of duty.” 

““A major? Oh, Richard!” 

The telephone secretary seemed sud- 
denly to forget the restraints which mili- 
tary service impose, and threw up her arms 
convulsively with a glad little cry. 

The lieutenant, overlooking his obliga- 
tions to his colonel and his general, heard 
only that summons to duty sounding in his 
rear. Ignoring all else he turned and took 
the girl into his arms, holding her close, 
looking down into adoring eyes and rever- 
ently touching his lips to hers, noting as his 
cheeks caressed the loose braids of her hair 
that it was as soft and silky as imagination 
had conceived. 

Upon the two innocent bystanders there 
fella moment of acute embarrassment, to- 
gether with a sense of their utter super- 
fluousness. 

**Did you—did you know anything about 
this, Kemper?” demanded the general with 
a gesture toward the embracing lovers. 

“Not a thing!’’ murmured the colonel, 
helpless with surprise. ‘It looks as if the 
young lady has put one over on me.” 

“On us!” amended the general nobly. 
“But at that, we are indebted to her 
Kemper, I still must reproach you with not 
having told me about the qualities of this 
young man.” 

“It was a part of my plan to do so,” 
averred the colonel unblushingly. ‘*The 
young woman beat me to it, that’s all. I 
knew Marsh was too good to waste out 
here, and I thought you would appreciate 
his talent. You are just as shrewd, general, 
as I thought you were.” 

About this time a pair of gray eyes, glis- 
tening with happy moisture, lifted them- 
selves over a khaki shoulder and shot a 
look of gratitude first at the colonel and 
then at the general. 

“*I guess, Kemper,” said the general, as 
if in acknowledgment of the glance—‘‘I 
guess we had better make him a lieutenant 
colonel. He'll not be the youngest one in 
the Army, at that.” 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


Continued from Page 26 


thus: There arrived on the scene of current 
events and affairs what was called a Shaks- 
pere Day. It appears that a person by the 
name of William Shakspere was born on 
April 23, 1564, at Stratford-on-Avon and 
died there April 23, 1616—very little else 
being known of record about him; and on 
the warrant that this person’s name ap- 
pears upon the title page of certain popular 
dramas the highbrows of the stage, led by 
Percy MacKaye, not to be outdone by the 
movie people, got up a Shakspere Day and 
a Shakspere play; and the boys of the 
City Editor’s Room, not to be outdone by 
the highbrows of the stage, took up the 
wondrous tale with a hoop-la. Before such 
a bugle call what was an old cavalry horse, 
a little cranky in wind and legs, but still in 
the ring, as it were, to do but fall into line? 
Sure! 

Still, disdaining the universal, the obvi- 
ous, the commonplace—seeking, so to say, 
the elusive scoop—I took a line of my own. 
When I was growing up at Washington and 
passing much time in the Library of Con- 
gress, earning my living as an amusement 
writer—they called us ‘dramatic critics” 
in those days—I made a rather close study 
of the Elizabethan period, with the purpose 
to compose a volume to be entitled A 
Biography of the British Drama. I had 
actually made a contract with a book- 
publishing house for this, and it was duly 
advertised. But here “the little man from 
Egypt,’’ who has pursued my literary am- 
bitions, again interposed. The War of 
Sections was hard upon us. Clearly I was 
to be a great soldier, not a literary celebrity. 

Time passed. It kept on passing. I had 
almost torgotten the circumstance when 
Shakspere Day loomed in the distance. 
““Aha,” said I to myself, ‘tha, ha! Let 
those laugh most who laugh last.” 

I knew that William Shakspere, of 
Stratford-on-Avon, no more wrote those 
plays than the man in the moon. But who 
did? I could not hope to make a get-away 
with the Baconian theory. That was worn 
to a frazzle. The Walter Raleigh theory 
looked promising. So did the Wriothesley 
theory! 

Yet stay—the Marlowe theory! It was 
the oldest if not the least known of all the 
theories. Why not? Pursuing the Baconian 
scheme of research—minus the crypto- 
grams—without quite discarding even 
Shakspere or forgetting the musical glasses 

taking up the mystic tablets of memory 
and turning down the hourglass of time to 
watch each grain of sand as it fell—why 
not Marlowe? He was by no means killed 
in the tavern brawl. It was the other son of 
a gun. Marlowe escaped to the Continent. 
He had been at Cambridge when Bacon 
was there. Why may they not have been 
classmates? Easy. The inference could not 
be resisted: Marlowe wrote the plays; he 
sent them to Bacon; My Lord of Verulam 
supplied the court etiquette and revised 
the philosophy and learning where these 
required revision; then he turned them 
over to their joint friend, Shakspere, the 
showman, who produced them, using his 
own name to shield Marlowe, whose life 
were forfeit if his existence and where- 
abouts should be known. As simple as 
falling off a log. It settled the whole busi- 
ness. It gave Bacon a show. It did jus- 
tice to Marlowe. It explained Shakspere. 

They would not have it—leastwise, they 
would not have it from me—and though I 
shot the bolt, with proper accessories, it 
refused to explode and fell noiseless among 
the bushes that choke and conceal real 
genius. oon 

HAT bread cast upon the waters 

‘dough’ put out at usance,”’ as Joseph 
Jefferson used to phrase it—shall return 
after many days has I dare say been verified 
by most 7 rsons who have perpetrated acts 
of kindne conscious or unconscious. 
There was a poor, broken-down English 
actor with a passion for Chaucer whom I 
used to encounter in the Library of Con- 
gress. His voice was quite gone. Now and 
again I had him join me in a square meal. 
Once in a while I paid his room rent. I was 
loath to leave him when the break came in 
1861, though he declared he had “‘expecta- 
tions,”’ and made sure he would not starve. 

Years after I was passing through Re- 
gent Street in London, when a smart 
brougham drove up to the curb and a wheezy 
voice called after me. It was my old friend 
Newton. His ‘expectations’ had _ not 


failed him; he had come into a considerable 
property and was living in affluence upon 
an ancestral estate. 

He knew London as only a Bohemian, 
native and to the manner born, could know 
it. His memory and sense of obligation 
knew no bounds. Between him and John 
Mahoney and Artemus Ward I was soon 
made at home in what might be called the 
mysteries and eccentricities of differing 
phases of life in the British metropolis not 
commonly accessible to the foreign casual. 
In many after visits this familiar knowl- 
edge served me well. But Newton did not 
live to know of some good fortune that came 
to me and to feel my gratitude to him, as 
dear old John Mahoney did. When I was 
next in London he was gone. 

It was not, however, the actor, Newton, 
whom I had in mind in pointing the 
bread-upon-the-water moral, but a certain 
John Hatcher, the memory of whom illus- 
trates it much better. He was a wit and a 
poet. He had been State Librarian of Ten- 
nessee. Nothing could keep him out of the 
service, though he was a sad cripple and 
wholly unequal to its requirements. He fell 
ill, of course. I had the opportunity to care 
for him. When the war was over his old 
friend, George D. Prentice, called him to 
Louisville to take an editorial place on the 
Journal 

About the same time Mr. Walter Halde- 
man returned from the South and resumed 
the suspended publication of the Louisville 
Courier. He was in the prime of life, a man 
of surpassing energy, enterprise and in- 
dustry, and had with him the popular sym- 
pathy. Mr. Prentice was nearly ¥ e score 
and ten. The stream had passed him by 
The Journal was not on ly beginning to feel 
the strain but was fast losing ground In 
this emergency Hatcher came to the 
I was just home from London and was do- 
ing some noticeable work on the Nashville 
Banner anent my foreign experience 

‘Here is your man,” said Hatcher to Mr 
Prentice and Mr. Henderson, the owners of 
the Journal; and I was asked to come t« 
Louisville 

After I had looked over the field and in- 
spected the Journal's books I was satisfied 
that a union with the Courier was the wisest 
solution of the newspaper situation, and 
told them so Meanwhile Mr. Haldeman, 
whom I had known very well in the Confed 
eracy, sent forme. He offered me the same 
terms for part ownership and sole editor 
ship of the Courier which the Journal 
people had offered me. This I could not 
accept, but proposed as an alternatiy 
consolidation of the two on at 





He was willing enough for is i 
tion, but not on equal terms. There was 


nothing for it but a fight. I took the Jour- 
of and began to hammer the Courier 

A dead summer was before us, but Mr 
Henderson had plenty of money and wa 
willing to spe nd it During the conte 
that followed not an unkind word wa 
printed or uttered on either side. Afte 
wd ping the Journal to its heels it had very 
little to go on or to show for what had once 
been a prosperous business But circula 
tion flowed in. From eighteen hundred 
daily it quickly mounted to ten thousand; 
from fifteen hundred weekly to fifty thou 
sand. The middle of October it looked a 
if we had a straight road before us 

But I knew better. The truth was the 
field, no matter how worked, was not big 
enough to support two rival dailies. There 
was toward the last of October on the edge 
of the city a great real-estate sale whicl 
Mr. Haldeman and I, on invitation, at 
tended. I thought I saw a chance. I mu 
have bid up to a hundred thousand dollar 
and did actually buy nearly ten thousand 
dollars of the property put up at auction 
relying upon some money presently coming 
to my wife. 

I could see that it made an impressior 
on Mr. Haldeman. Returning in the car- 
riage which had brought us out I said: ‘‘ Mr 
Haldeman, I am going to ruin you. But | 
am going to run up a money debt to Ishem 
Henderson I shall never be able to dis 
charge. You need an editor. I need a pub- 
lisher. Let us put these two newspaper 
together, buy the Democrat, and, instead 
of cutting one another's throats, go after 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. You will recall 
that I proposed this to you in the begin 
ning. What is the matter with it now?” 

Nothing was the matter with it. He 
agreed at once. The details were soor 
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adjusted. Ten days later, on Sunday morn- 
ing, November 8, 1868, there appeared 
upon the doorsteps of the city in place of 
the three familiar visitors, a double-headed 
monster calling itself the Courier-Journal. 
There had been no intimation of its coming, 
and it took the town completely by surprise. 
Truth to say, it was not a pleased surprise. 
Each of its component parts had its parti- 
sans. Most of them demurred, some of 
them volubly. Our exclusive possession 
of the field lasted two years. At the end of 
these we found that at least the appearance 
of competition was indispensable and will- 
ingly accepted an offer from a proposed 
Rey yublican or rgan for a division of the 
Ass me Press dispatches which we con- 
trolled. Then and there the real prosperity 
of the Courier-Journal began, the paper 
having made no money out of its monopoly. 


ix 
HE political conditions in Kentucky 
were anomalous The Republican 


Party had not yet definitely taken root. 
Many of the rich old Whigs, who had held 
to the Government to save their prop- 
erty—resenting Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation, had turned Democrats. 
Most of the before-the-war Democrats had 
gone with the Confederacy. The party in 
power called itself Democratic, but was in 
fact a body of reaciionary nondescripts 
claiming to be Unionist and clinging, or pre- 
tending to cling, to the hard-and-fast preju- 
dice of other day 

This may be the better understood when 
I add that “negro testim ~~ *—the intro- 
iction to the courts of vw of the newly 
made freedmen as witnesses—barred by 
the state constitution was the burning issue 
A murder committed in the presence of a 
thousand negroes could not be lawfully 


proved in court. Everything from a tooth- 
brush to a cake of soap might be cited be- 
fore a jury. But not a human being if his 
| n happened to be bla k 

To me this seemed, even as an isolated 


iestion, monstrous. From my cradle I 
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had detested slavery. The North will never 
know how many people at the South did 
so. I could not go with the Republican 
Party, however, because after the death of 
Abraham Lincoln it had intrenched itself 
in the proscription of Southern men. The 
attempt to form a third party had shown 
no strength and had broken down rather 
ignominiously. There was nothing for me, 
and the Confederates who were with me, 
but the ancient label of a Democracy worn 
by a riffraff of opportunists, Jeffersonian 
principles having quite gone to seed. But I 
proposed to lead and reform it, not to fol- 
low and fall in behind the selfish and 
short-sighted timeserver who thought the 
people had learned nothing and forgot 
nothing; and instantly upon finding my- 
self in the saddle I sought to ride down the 
mass of ignorance which was at least for 
the time being mz uinly what I had to look 
to for a constituency. 

Mr. Prentice, who knew the lay of the 
ground better than I did, earnestly advised 
against this. The personal risk counted for 
something. Very early in the action I made 
a direct fighting issue, which—the combat 
inte rdicted gave me the opportunity to 
declare, with something of the bully in 
the tone, that I might not be able to hit a 
barn door at ten paces but could shoot with 
any man in Kentucky across a_ pocket 
handkerchief, holding myself at all times 
answerable and accessible. 

I had a fairly good fighting record in the 
army, and it was not doubted that I meant 
what I said. 

But it proved a bitter, hard, uphill strug- 
gle, for a long while against odds, before 
negro testimony was carried. A generation 
of politicians was sent to the wall. Finally, 
in 1876, a Democratic State Convention 
put its mark upon me as a Democrat by 
sending me as a delegate at large to the 
National Democratic Convention of that 
year called to meet at St. Louis to put a 
Presidential ticket in the field 


Editor's Note—This is the sixth of a series of arti 
cles by Colonel Watterson 
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you will continue to find reflected in every 
Horse-Shoe Tire we produce. 









“Remember the Horse-Shoe tread.” 





RACINE AUTO TIRE COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Sally waited, wondering as to the outcome. Rex had so 
impregnated her with a sense of his power and ability that 
he sometimes wondered if he would not conquer his ene- 
mies as he had conquered her 

Only it was a relief to have 


be kindly and 


told mummy and to have her 
gentle instead of rushing off here and there, 
preoccupied and irritated if aught crossed her pathway 
[t was a relief to let grief run its course and not to plan for 
the future —to know that mummy was taking care of that 
She did not know Densie had resigned from her public 
interests and toa delegation of protesting citizens she had 
aid quietly: ‘‘My family needs a home, and a home must 
ave a home maker and keeper, one and last 
interests and devotions are given to its welfare. There can 
As the stone-age man left his woman be- 


whose first 


ve no halfway 


ide the cave to keep the fires aglow and thus ward off 
wild beast » the man of to-day and the woman of busi- 
ne for there must be women solely of careers and busi- 
n to-day’ heme of things— must leave in their 
lwelling some woman’s woman who will keep the fires 
aglow and ward off modern but equally wild beasts!” 
lo which she would hear no argument. Puzzled yet 
idmiring they went away, wondering if grief had driven 
her to this extreme stand and if after a little she would not 


relent and prepare again to enter public life 

But Der ssed them from her mind as she used to 
dismiss her family, ide their doorway. She had a 
lerful task, mellowed by memory, inspired 


rejuvenated by She set about to find a 


e dismi 
once out 
great and wor 


by grief and love 


home, for she wanted Sally to leave the hotel as soon as 
possible Densie was not hypnotized by Rex Humber- 
oO} he knew the fate awaiting him And she could 


not bear another hotel tragedy. She must have a place for 


} 


Harriet, a quiet, love old place instead of a hospital wit} 


; buzz of bells and odor of anwsthetics 


And Johr Densie smiled like a girl. John must come 


into his own 
So Densie hunted for a house outside the city limits, for 
the Little House on the Hill was infested by foreigners who 
believed in a allowance of boarders She de 

clined modern bungalows, hastily constructed Queen Anne 
cottages with scraps of lawns and back yards only ade- 


Besides, the income of the 


generou 


quate for the washerwoman 





Plummer family had halted. But Densie did not let her- 
elf consider thi First let her find a house and move her 
family into it—then the income would take care of itself 
The fourth day of hunting brought her to a shabby 
house with possibilitie It had large high-ceilinged 

roor vith firepla n most of them, and a square en- 
trance hall the sort that needed a fur rug and a painting 





of an ancestor, a carved walnut table with an old blue bowl 
crowded with pink roses and white lilacs, and where, upon 
entering, one would smell the baking of fresh bread such 
as Ellen Porch’s had been or of roasting meat, and where 
one would see hats and coats and sweaters in profusion on 
the clothes tree. Densie foresaw all this in her imagination 
as she stood in the empty, dirty doorway and listened to 
the agent’s glib protestations as to its merits. 

The bedrooms were deserving of their name—north and 
south chambers would suit them well—and if the walls 
were tinted with glowing shades and rosy chintz-covered 
chairs and tables were put in, Densie could see Harriet, 
tired of mind and starved of heart, lie in a comfortable 
bed, no lumpy hotel affair, and watch the logs crackle in 
her fireplace, and look outside to the sky for fresh inspira 
tion. She would have Sally’s room opposite her sister's; 
these two must come together in spirit as they had never 
done before. She would tint Sally’s a tender blue shade 
with turquoise hangings of cretonne and old-fashioned 
pictures hung about—Sally liked pictures, but they would 
have disturbed Harriet. She would place a workstand in 
Sally’s room and relentlessly pile it with unmended stock- 
She must teach her big-little girls to do their proper 
tasks. It was like making grown-ups play properly in a 
nursery. Densie passed out of Sally’s intended room to 
view the large front room with its old-style alcove which 
should be hers and John’s. She would make this room 
yellow, the color John had long ago preferred —with black- 
eyed Susans in the pattern of the hangings if possible, and 
sunshiny braided rugs on the floors. In the alcove should 
be the table with its plate of apples and knife, the books he 
loved best, his slippers and dressing jacket; and Densie 
would sit across from him after ‘the children” were in bed, 
to say “‘ Well, John, what is the news to-day?” 

How good it seemed —how worth while. The same glow 
of proud determination which she experienced when she 
was about to campaign the state for a gigantic enterprise 
was hers as she signed the lease for the old white house. 
She lingered downstairs to view the front and back par- 
lors, and a long side room—a “‘study,”’ the agent said it 
was designated. Densie did not assign any use to this 
room. It was quite enough to furnish the parlors mentally 
into one vast yet cosy living room, booky and just dis- 
orderly enough to make one feel the right to use every sofa 
pillow or to sit in every chair. The dining room and the 
kitchen were dreary and cobwebby from their long idle- 
But Densie scarcely noticed that. She realized the 
defects of the place—the broken windowpanes, the loose 
the unattended lawn, the dislodged chimney 
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(Continued on Page 85) 
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tbs - ; , 
Plain foods ‘dressed up,’’ the simplest meals 


made more appetizing, left-over fruits and 


.egetables and meats transformed into de 


lightful salads—for these purposes the thrifty 
housewife today finds Libby’s Salad Dress- 


ing indispensable. 


The luxuries which her family enjoys are 
not luxuries of price—they are luxuries of 
economy. A bit of cold meat, a vegetable or 


two, a little fruit—with Libby’s Salad 


FE. Front St 


[ressing—and you have a wholesome 


treat 
The choicest Olle ) from old Spa 
rich-yolked eggs, flavor vinegar, rare 


spices tre 
mustard S 


} 


blended, 


zest, the rel 


Pry Li 


introduce 


m India, and | ngiand s tamed 


eed these ingredients, perfectly 
rive to Libby’s Salad Dressing the 
sh wi ch so pleases the appetite 
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bby’s Salad Dressing tonight, and 


your family to new food delight: 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 504 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M‘ Netll & Libby, of Can., Ltd 
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Toronto, Ont., Can 
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bricks. The agent would have been sur- 
prised could he have seen the house as Den- 
sie visualized it—a lovely old home, newly 
painted, with smoke curling in hospitable in- 
vitation from the tall chimneys, the lawn as 
velvety as The Evergreens’ had once been, 
and a war garden planted. There were a 
dismal chicken house and a tiny stable 
but that would be John’s domain. She 
must leave something for him to do. 

She went back to the hotel to tell Sally. 

“It’s going to be our home. Aren't you 
glad? Don't you feel stifled in here? I 
want to pack our bags and leave at once.” 

Sally shook her head. “I suppose I 
ought to. Only I don’t feel, mummy 
that’s the trouble. I’m just a person who 
eatsand sleeps and breathes at proper 
intervals—all the brain and heart of 
me is afraid to feel. It’s Rex—it’s 
what is going to happen!” 

Densie took off her hat and coat. 

‘““We cannot foresee what will hap- 
pen, only that he shall never bother 





you again. 
She picked up a letter which was 
waiting for her from John. It was 
brief and she was disappointed to find 
no tender message for herself: 
Dear Den Harriet is in a sani- 
tarium on Street 





She seems in 
We } ope to come 
home in three weeks or a month. 


bad condition 


Love, JOHN. 

Three weeks or a month! She must 
ork wonders in that time—but what a 
glorious task she had set herself! She 


began planning how much the sale of the 
present furniture would bring, for she 
would have none of it in the new house. 
She wanted sensible modern things— Densie 
was not so visionary that she could not see 
the value of a vacuum cleaner and electric- 
ity, plain furniture with none of the dust- 
catching carvings of the old style, wicker 
things of simple line and comfort. 

Coming in that same night, after long 
sessions with painters, electricians, furni- 
ture men and scrubwomen, Densie found 
Sally waiting for her eagerly. 

“It is ended,” she said, coming to lay her 
head on Densie’s shoulder. “It was done 
quietly. They took Rex, but he killed him- 
self rather than face the consequences. I 
might have known that he would.” She held 
out the senator’s letter corroborat- 
ing what she had said. They were 
holding the body until Sally gave 
instructions. 

“Well?” 

Densie wondered if the old in- 
fatuation would demand a senti- 
mental mourning over a traitor’s 
body as its last toll 

“TI never wish to 








hear his name 
again,” she answered without hesi- 
tation. ‘Il have wired them to that 
effect.”’ 

Densie kissed her 

““Come, you and father and Har- 
riet and I shall be brave and work 
and drive away neurotic grief and 
memories. You and I must settle 
our new home, Sally. Won’t that 
be wonderful? And then we must work 
and we must save. Our country has never 
needed men and women, individually and 
collectively, to save and conserve without 
hesitation and without constant urging, as 
much as it does now. No one of us but 
what can do his part.” 

Sally drew away. It was a shock, this 
brisk, practical manner of speaking, follow- 
ing on the heels of Rex’s suicide. Sally had 
become used to lying in bed and making a 
feeble little wail to her feeble little concep- 
tion of God that her life was wrecked—she 
wanted to remain passive and injured, hid- 
ing indefinitely from the sunlight and her 
fellow creatures gut Densie would not 
have it so. She would force her into the 
sunlight to bring her to her senses. 

XLIV 

MONTH later, while the state still 

talked of Mrs. Densie Plummer’s re 
markable change of residence and th 
drawal from public affairs, Sally and her 
mother sat, one at the bottom of the broad 
front stairs and one at the top, both en 
guifed in checked-gingham aprons 

“IT think I shall sleep to-night,”’ Sally 
said, glancing up to the top of the stairs at 
her small but imperious mummy. “Every 
bone of me aches— and look at all there is to 
be done!”’ 

‘But it’s fine that there are things to be 


done and that we can do them - 





THE SATURDAY 


Densie’s voice quivered; all during the 
day’s tasks of superintending, planning, 
working—she had been thinking of where 
she had best hang Kenneth’s picture. 
Should she selfishly keep it for her own room 
or place it between the windows of the liv- 
ing room where all could share alike? 

“Well, if I do say so— we've done a jolly 
lot.””. Sally looked about in pleased con- 
templation. 
































“Don't You 
Need Me?"’ 
He Seemed 
to Ask 


‘“*Sh-h, don’t waste another daylight mo- 
ment. We have only two more days to 
finish it up.” Densie sprang up briskly 
and ran down the stairs 

“How can you? Why, mummy, an 
hour’s work tires me all out.” 

‘‘Because you've never gotten into the 
way of doing things,”’ her mother told her 
““At my age I’m able to do twice as much 
as you.” 

““What in the world is the matter with 
this modern way of living? We're not 
taught rightly or else we won’t be taught o1 
omething tangles us up.” 

I think’’— Densie gravely pointed the 
tack hammer at her daughter—‘‘that the 
great error in this age is to have us learn 
the exceptions first and the rules afterward 
That is why, at thirty-one, Sally, you can 
not mop a floor without having a backache; 
and why the preparation of a simple meal 
covers you with confusion—and the house 
with burning and strange odors!”’ 


['wo days later a cab stopped before the 


new-old house, still glistening with fresh 
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paint, with a repaired pathway in winding 
invitation to come up the steps and find 
the polished brass knocker. The knocker 
had been almost the last thing Densie had 
done; the house needed just such a lion’s 
head with the heavy ring between its jaws 

Crisp dotted curtains were at the shining 
windowpanes and smoke curled from the 
chimney just as she had planned. Outside 
an old man raked up the leaves and sticks, 
mowing the tall grass with a huge cutter 
John found himself so interested in the 
procedure that he forgot to gather all the 
cushions until Harriet feebly reminded 
him of it 

They came up the walk slowly, the oldish 
woman, so thin and unsteady, and the 
tired-faced man. Densie and Sally flung 

open the door in welcome. The odor of 
fresh bread and tea roses—saintly com 
bination— pervaded the hall. The sun 
set cast a kindly glow on their faces, but 
it did not deceive Densi« 

“Oh, my dears!”’ she said, holding out 
her arms while Sally bustled about with 
the wraps. Harriet sank down on the 
nearest chair. 

“Please let me go to bed 
it nice here? So very—homy 

At which Densie was satisfied. 

“‘T leave Sally to take charge of you, 
Harriet. We'llsend supper up presently 
I must see to things below. John, will 
you look at the Little House or will you 
go upstairs first?” 

She was as nervous as a bride as she 
waited for his answer, fingering the bow 
of her white apron and trying not to 
laugh and cry all at once 

“T’ll see the Little House. You 
don’t mean to si 
ing? Well, wel 
fairly eager 

She nodded and led the way while 
Sally and Harriet slowly toiled up 
the stairs. It was all simple— Den 
sie’s purse did not allow of extrava 
gances as it once had. Plain har- 
monious rugs and hangings of wood 
brown and dull green, sturdy furni- 
ture and vases of flowers here and 
there, a little piano with song books 
once more astride the rack. Be 
tween the windows of the living 
room Densie paused, slipping her 
arm throughJohn’s. Inunderstand 
ing silence they looked up at the 
picture of their boy as they had last 
known him, in his uniform, young 
and very, very much in earnest and 
filled with promise. The eyes were 
not looking down at them, but out 
at the worlds he was prepared to 
conquer, 

Finally John said, ‘‘ Did he make 
you do all this—this miracle?” 

She nodded. ‘‘We'’ve a home 
again. It may help just a little.” 

Then she led him all about the 
rooms. There were touches here 
and there of the sacred past which 
made his fingers press her tenderly 
or made him give some brief, deeply 
felt comment which more than re 
warded her efforts. 

“You've not lost the art—not 
afterall these years.”” He put hi 
arms round her. She was hungry to have 
him draw her close and kiss her again 

“T thought I wanted to lose the art, but 
now I see the mistake of such a wish, the 
gradual growth of a misunderstanding. We 
were all to blame. Only I as the mother 
had no right to destroy something unless I 
had something of equal merit to take its 
place. There is nothing which takes the 
place of a home, is there, John? At thi 
time of stress our country needs to guard 
the home even as it guards the coast line 
Without our homes our nation has nm 
foundation, nothing for which to fight. We 
modern women have tried to make the 
world institutional, that we be relieved of 
the pettiness of detail, the blessedne if 


But isn't 





\ you've been bak 
His voice was 











) 


drudgery— but it must not be done Look 
at our girls upstairs! Our boy, perhaps, 
had he had a home vell, things might not 
have happened as they did 

It was Densie’s turn to break nar 
John's to comfort 

“Ah, but it was I who was wrong,” he 
admitted. ‘| shirked first of a I did not 
appreciate, I] became oO accustomed to 


comfort and sacrifice. I see the thing now 
as if it had happened to some other couple 
besides you and me. I think it often doe 

happen, don't you? But I was wrong i 


“Tt often take courage to sa ‘l am 
right,’’” she id, looking up th ve 
lety eves, “but it requires d e hus 
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to say ‘I was wrong.’ Kiss me, John, and 
less our home—we will keep it now until 
we are too old to know the difference be- 
tween our home—and someone else's, | 
feel as if I had built a fortress about our 
grown-up children—as if I could fight all 
the world before they should be perverted 
in their viewpoints again.” 

‘Harriet is quite ill,"’ John said gently as 
they went into the kitchen. ‘The doctor 
says it is brain fag—a new interest or set of 
interests might cure her. I wondered all 
the way on the train what sort of new house 
you would have for us, Densie—some aw- 
ful, modern establishment where one’s only 
intimate friend is the dumb-waiter. I did 
not speak of this to Harriet; in fact I 
scarcely spoke to her at all. She wants to 
be let alone and she cries if you ask her 
questions ™ 

Densie nodde d wi ely 

‘ll make broths that will give her spirit 
and custards that will make her talk in 
order to beg for more—and she shall have 
new interests. John Plummer, I, Densie, 
do solemnly vow that my daughters shall 
learn to keep house until they are self 
sufficient. They are both within our power 
again.”” She laughed a little sadly. ‘* Three 
grown women and one small house—no 
need of taking a girl from a munitions fac- 
tory to come and half cook our meals. You 
hall be Lord Mayor of the Barnyard 

that I leave in your hands.” 

“What a jolly old kitchen! It reminds 
me of Aunt Sally’s very own. Remember 
how we had cocoa and toast Sunday nights 
fortea? The greatest treat of the week was 
to eat in the kitchen! What an oven!” 

“What a turkey it can roast — we're go- 
ing to have a real home Christmas,”’ Densie 
said gayly as she went about preparing 
Harriet’s tray 

She remembered the last few Christ- 
mases, with Sally and Rex exchanging love- 
less handsome gifts for show, Kenneth off 
for a dance, Harriet writing home briefly, 
and John aimlessly wandering into a movie 
for the evening. As for herself, her day had 
been crowded with floral offerings and visits 
to orphanages to distribute mittens and a 
pygmy orange apiece, and ended with a club 
banquet at which she was called upon for 
the most Important speec h No, there 
should never again be such holidays 

“Why, Densie,” John was calling to her 
. he re *s a woodshed . 

“Certainly! Where would our logs be 
kept , soi 

She added a spotless napkin for the tray, 
and then rang the bell, signal for Sally 

Sally came rushing down. ‘Harriet 
doesn’t want any supper. She is erying, 
and I can’t get her to do anything.” 

Sally had forgotten her own woes, 

Densie shouldered the tray 

“See that the meat doesn’t burn,” she 
warned as she marched out of the door. 

She found Harriet in a disconsolate little 
heap, weeping silently and refusing to 
answer, 

**] know you are weak and tired and con- 
fused,’ Densie said patiently, ‘“‘but so 
could we all be. Rex has committed sui- 
cide— he was a German spy—and yet Sally 
has managed to keep about and be brave.” 

Harriet started up. “Mummy, how ter- 
rible! Why didn’t you tell me? Oh, poor 
Sally! What a disgrace!" 

‘*‘No; amerciful removal. Rex had been 
in the employ of the Huns for three years 
Can you fancy that? All his money came 
from our enemy. Sally knew it, was afraid 
to speak out— fear and infatuation kept her 
silent. There, sit here, Harriet. Here's a 
nice pillow for your back— and as you drink 
your broth I'll tell you just how Sally came 
to tell me.” 

Deftly Densie managed the change 
Harriet, her dark eyes twice their natural 

ize, obeyed like a child, eager for the news 
It had given her something else to think 





about 


Wi 


game She was as cheerful as 


't know Sally could be so 
a bird—-it 
made me terribly nervous— but I can’t help 








but admire the way she acted 
Wel Sully has washed all the wood 

house and helped me buy and 
way every pan and dish, and she 
ettled your room and her own and did ar 
number of odd job such as persuading the 
painter that speed was advisable and flat 
tering the electrician into finishing his con 
tract. Sally hasn't had any time to favor 
her nerves.”’ ; 

Harriet drained her cup “How good 
thatis! It is like the barley broth you made 


for when we had sore throats and it hur 


Continued on Page 89 
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“ OODYEAR Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires are not only helping our 
trucks to last longer but they are lasting remarkably long them- 
selves. We find that their strength, properly conserved, means excep- 
tional mileage.’’—G. N. Burg, for M. Burg & Sons, St. Paul, Minn. 








M. Burg & Sons, wholesale furniture mer- 
chants of St. Paul, own a motor truck on 
which a set of four Goodyear Pneumatic Cord 
Truck Tires has delivered the excellent aver- 
age of 22,450 miles per tire. 


The odometer already had checked off 
20,000 miles before the first two tires were 
replaced; while the third reached 22,450 and 
the fourth ran past 27,800. 


Of course, mileages of 15,000 to 25,000 are 
seldom obtained in cases where tires are con- 
tinuously abused or neglected. This particular 
record, as the facts show, reflects a proper 
degree of care given these tires by the driver 
of this truck. 


Nevertheless, the very good scores were made 
in spite of the frequent necessity that these tires 
be driven under full load over rough railroad 
crossings, through unpaved streets where tin 
cans and broken bottles were strewn and also 
along muddy roads and up slippery inclines. 


This company ascribes its original testing of 
Gocdyear Pneumatic Cord ‘Truck Tires to a 
desire to avoid the damage done to its trucks by 
the jarring on solid tires. After 515 days’ expe- 





rience with the Pneumatics, they announce 
that this equipment has not only minimized 
the mechanical trouble but also has greatly 
reduced their losses due to breakage in 
merchandise. 


It is definitely aflirmed, also, that the easy- 
rolling Goodyear Tires have enabled the truck 
to cover appreciably more ground. Further, 
this truck now makes deliveries without any 
delays being caused even by the heavy snows 
encountered all winter in this region. And it 
operates on less fuel-and oil fora given distance. 


Today all the trucks owned by this company 
are shod with Goodyear Pneumatics. In 
delivering furniture, they make 15 and 20 
miles an hour or rates which could not 
be attempted on solids with safety to the 
loads. In addition, a general improvement 
in the working spirit of the drivers has 


been noted. 


Here, then, is another instance where im- 
portant results followed the adoption of 
Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires, 
noting particularly the long-distance service 
which their inbuilt 


ruggedness permitted 


them to render. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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A ‘Standard’ 





There are no fixed styles in plumbing equipment, any more 
than there are in dress or motor cars. Conditions, tastes and 
fashions change. There must be improvements in anything 
that means so much from the standpoint of appearance and 
service. 

‘Standard’ Plumbing Fixtures represent a uniform quality— 
a durability that does not vary with the years but the 
fixtures themselves and the fittings, change as betterments 
are developed. 

lf your plumbing is over ten years old, it cannot be abreast 
of the times. It 1s time to remodel, to install new and up-to- 
date fixtures in Bath, Kitchen and Laundry. 

Again, if your plumbing is over ten years old it needs careful 


inspection, a complete going-over. If remodeling and inspection 


Modern Bath Room 
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are sanitary problems in your home, and they are if your 
plumbing is old, call a contracting plumber. Obtain his ad- 
vice. He can prevent trouble, and he will also tell you how 
to improve your plumbing so that it will function properly 
and be in keeping with the rest of the house. He can make 
it a health safeguard instead of a possible menace. 

“A building is known by its plumbing.”” How true that is, 
applied to homes or public places. In the latter, good plumb- 
ing, properly maintained, draws patronage and brings cus- 
tomers back. For those who visit hotels, garages, etc., there 
is no better recommendation than good plumbing. 

If you live in a city or town, write for booklet, ‘““standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures for the Home.” If in the country, ask for 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Farm Home.” 


Standard Sanitary Mfo. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Permanent Exhibits in the Following Cities: 


NEW YORK 35 W. 318T *ST. LOUIS 810 N. SECOND 
NEW YORK (EX. DEPT 0 BROAD EAST ST. LOUIS 15 N. COLLINSVILLE 
BOSTON 1N6 pet pe CLEVELAND 4409 EUCLID 
PHILADELPHIA ) WALNUT CINCINNATI 633 WALNUT 
WASHINGTON ou THERN BLDG TOLEDO 311-321 ERIE 
PITTSBURGH 439-449 WATER COLUMBLU 255 8. THIRD 
PITTSBURGH 106 SIXTH CANTON 1106 SECOND ST.N.E 
PITTSRURGH, EE 6373 PENN AVE YOUNGSTOWN 458 W. FEDERAL 
CHICAGO 4.30 N. PEORIA WHEELING 120-30 JACOB 
| 

| “ ” 

> tandard 


Wholesale Houses 


In the cities m arked (*) are carried 
complete lines of Plumbing and 
Heating Supple : I arm l ighting 
and Water Supply S 


and Supplies for Mills, Mines and 


ystems, Tools 


Factories, also for the Water, Gas 


Steam and Oil Industries 


| 

Write To or Call Upon Nearest 
Branch 
\ 
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“Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures 


SECOND AVE — Wty 8T *SAN By 212 LOSOYA 
12 WELFTH *FORT WORTH 


hh 11TH KANSAS cITY 


*MILWAUKEE x W WATER SAN FRANCISCO 149-55 BLUXOM 

alanis 9 W. MAIN LOS ANGELES 16-224 8. CENTRAL 
“NASHVILLE 315 TENTH AVE.S DETROIT OFFICE 414 HAMMOND BLDG 
NEW ORLEANS 46 BARONNE CHICAGO OFFICE 1010 KARPEN BLDG 
*HOUSTON CORNER PRESTON & SMITH *TORONTO, CAN 59 E. RICHMOND 
*DALLAS 200-1206 JACKSON *HAMILTON, CAN 20 W. JACKSON 


“Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for Factories 





Factory efficiency was an industrial 
necessity during the war, and it is 
no less so in these days of recon- 
struction. The efficiency of every 
worker, man or woman, counts for 
much. Proper plumbing conditions 
have a great deal to do with the 
comfort and welfare of employes. 
Send for our helpful booklet on this 
subject," Factory Sanitation.” Sent 
free to manufacturers on request. 
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(Continued from Page 85) 
to swallow. It hurts to swallow now—but 
the lump is from unshed tears, I think.” 

She was surprised and ashamed at her- 
self for the confession. 

Densie passed her the custard. 

“Then, too, we have much to plan ahead. 
Your father has no work; neither have 
you. You cannot go back to New York for 
a year, as you well know. Don’t worry, 
Harriet, it will be all right—only we must 
plan. Here is Sally to consider too. And 
so we have done a lot of thinking while 
we scrubbed and dusted and bought and 
arranged; and that is the finest, most 
efficient way in the world to think and 
plan—to work as you do so.” 

“But what will you do, mummy? About 
your work and your clubs?” 

“I have resigned. I must look after my 
family again. Now finish that up, like a 
good child, and go to sleep. I'll tuck you 
into bed. Isn’t the fire pretty? It is good to 
have a wood fire again, isn’t it?” 

“Is there a furnace?” Harriet asked 
rather unappreciatively. 

“Yes, but logs give a special joy all their 
own. Now then—into bed you go, just as 
if | were a trained nurse. I warrant you 
never gave them battle. I must go below 
and see to our dinner. Are you all right? 
Good night, my dear.” 

And without asking she stooped to kiss 
the pale tired forehead. 

She hurried off lest Harriet catch sight of 
her own tears. It seemed so cruel and so 
unreal that this was Harriet—this wreck of 
nerves and phobias and indifference to 
everything save her own morbid fears. 
‘low, Sally and her father were con- 
ducting the ceremonies as best they could, 
but making clumsy work of it. Densie set 
them to rights. It was easy to remember 
Aunt Sally’s teachings, to step back so 
many years to when she was fresh from her 
training in how to get a meal the quickest 
and daintiest way. 

When they sat at the table Densie lifted 
her small hand in interruption of the carv- 
ing. She bowed her head and said swiftly: 
‘We thank Thee, O Lord, for this food, 
and pray that Thou wilt bless it to our use.” 

Late that night--with Sally fast asleep 
dreaming of dishwashing and the strange 
new home, her own blue room, and Harriet 
across the way, and of Dean Laddbarry’s 
coming to her and saying, ‘Sally, he is 
dead, he is dead’’— Densie lingered down- 
stairs after John had gone to his room. 

There were a few of the little fussy 
things to do, the same indefinable tasks 
that had once irritated everyone. She did 
them gladly now, thinking— because John 
had suggested it by saying his glasses 
needed changing—that as old age was far- 
sighted in the physical sense it was because 
old age was one of retrospection and sum- 
marizing, away from the thick of things, 
whereas youth was near-sighted, in the 
heat of the fray and undependable as to its 
deductions. Hence the old and much pro- 
tested against advice, ‘‘ Heed your elders!”’ 

The autumn wind had risen to howl 
about the house and impress those within 
with a sense of warmth and security. Den- 
sie listened to it with a defiant joy. She 
did not care how loud it whistled, how cold 
the night—-once more she had her family 
underneath her own roof. 

John had properly banked the furnace. 
She looked about to see if there were any 
other odd chores. She was quite tired 
but with a blessed tiredness of both body 
and mind which made her sleep without 
dreams and waken refreshed. 

She fancied she heard a scratching at the 
door it might have been the wind. But 
she opened it to verify her idea. On the 
doorstep crouched a_ half-grown nonde- 
script dog—mostly just dog, as Kenneth 
used to say— his eyes peering eagerly into 
the warm lighted hall. 

Unconsciously Densie opened the door 
wider that he might creep in. He lay sub- 
missively on the hall mat, not knowing 
whether or not a blow was to be his reward. 
He had come a long way—and was unwel- 
comed, judging from the gaunt ribs and 
quivering body, the muddied paws, one of 
which was wounded, and the bedraggled 
coat of black. He looked at Densie in mute 
supplication. 

“Don’t you need me? 


Se 


” 


he seemed to 


ask. “‘ You can’t have a home without a real 
dog—like your boy used to tell you! I’m 
nobody, but I’ve possibilities too. Try me 

for his sake. I'll frighten off tramps and 
I’ll not chew up master’s gloves or bark 
when Miss Harriet is napping. I'll amuse 
if she were awake she'd speak 


Miss Sally 








a good word for me. I’m nobody, but 
like the rest of us forlornities I'd be quite 
a person if I only had a home!” 

He whined, dragging himself over to her 
feet. 

Densie was thinking of the day Kenneth 
brought in the puppy and begged, ‘‘ He's 
nobody, he was just born in Skinner's back 
yard—but if I don’t keep him he'll be 
drowned!” 

He seemed to say: “I escaped drowning 
twice—I’ve been stoned and chased and 
beaten—I’ve better blood in me than you 
think. Let me prove it. I ran away from 
the crowded streets to find a home.” 

Densie knelt and patted the black head. 
“We'll call you Captain,” she said. ‘‘Come 
get your supper!”’ 


xXxLV 
ARRIET followed her mother about 


the house as if she were a guest who 
was trying to be polite in not interfering 
with routine duties and yet not lose a mo 
ment’s opportunity to visit. She watched 
the brisk methods of cleaning this or that 
with admiring eyes. 

“You have not lost the art, have you?’ 
she asked when they finally rested in the 
living room, Densie knitting a huge gray 
soldier sock. 

Outside, the clear November sun—lIn- 
dian summer, Densie remembered with a 
twinge of remorse—shone on Sally’s bare 
head as she and her father walked about 
the place pointing out where next sum- 
mer’s garden should be planted and where 
was the best spot for flowers. Captain 
tagged after them, his stump of a tail wag- 
ging whenever they paused and his muzzle 
pushing itself into Sally’s hand to remind 
her of his presence. 

“T presume one never loses anything 
that has been really learned.” 

Densie beheld proudly the change the 
few weeks had wrought in her eldest child 
The face had softened; it was not robust as 
yet, but the eyes really smiled as well as the 
lips, and there was a gentle note in Har 
riet’s abrupt voice. The wrapper of laven 
der wool suited her well, she did not seem 
the former Harriet Plummer, chief statis- 
tician of a social-service bureau. 

“Yes, I'm afraid you do,” she told her 
mother. “I’m afraid I’ve lost the good of 
everything I ever learned or investigated. 
I can never go back to doing the same sort 
of work. When I try to school myself to 
the idea I begin to feel weak and trembly 
and I want to cry. What a waste it has 
been, mummy, hasn’t it? All the years of 
being away from home!” 

“Perhaps it has not been wasted; re- 
serve your decision. The same ability may 
not appear in the same form, but it has not 
vanished forever. There is other work be 
sides the work of a machine. You kept that 
brain of yours overworked and you starved 
your heart the combination can never be 
successful. Your nerves were called upon 
to pay the price.” 

Harriet looked about the living room. 

“It’s so good to have a home. I thought 
once I despised a home—that was when 
was so young that I must have been im- 
possible. But now I never want to leave 
one. It is the mutton barley broth, per- 
haps’’—she tried to speak lightly—‘‘and 
the custards—and the seeing you renounce 
everything for which you had worked, and 
just become our mother.” 

Densie glanced up at Kenneth’s picture. 
Harriet did not notice. 

“Tell me, mummy, was it hard to do?” 

‘Hard things are good for us,”’ Densie 
evaded, dropping her knitting. “If I had 
not had the experience of home making 
I could never have had the success of a 
career. It was the rugged, endless tasks 
confronting me in my home that made me 
able to cope with outside duties. But I 
was wrong, quite wrong.”’ 

“It seems wonderful to waken in the 
morning’’—-Harriet was too preoccupied 
with her own transformation to notice mi- 
nutely what had been her mother’s—‘‘to 
watch the trees sway outside—not the 
courtyard of a hotel with lonesome gray 
flakes of soot drifting down; to have a log 
fire all one’s own. Is there anything more 
heavenly than the smell of burning pine 
boughs? And to have one’s own blankets 
and furniture—and everything.” 

She laughed at her own incoherence 
“To have one’s house and no one come 
within it save those asked; to watch Sally 
be as gay at heart as ever; and father ‘i 

She hesitated, but Densie helped her on: 
“Father must find his grip again; we shall 
not worry about that.” 
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“He's like the father of long ago—of 
croquet and fishing-party days. He's 
young again.” 

“It’s the cooking,”’ Densie laughed 

“But what am I to do? I’m a sort of 
educated driftwood person. I can’t do any 
thing but the work for which I’ve been 
trained. I can’t seem to think of anything 
I can do. I'm not domestic, mummy. 
Sally is; but I want to do something that 
is going to help.” 

Densie was silent; she was studying 
Harriet’s face, but whatever she thought 
she kept to herself. 

‘I was thinking this morning,” Harriet 
finished with characteristic honesty, ‘that 
Saint Theresa was quite right when she 
said ‘Nervousness is largely selfishness.’”’ 

The postman interrupted their conversa 
tion. Densie came back from the rustic 
letter box with a confused expression. She 
sent Harriet out in the back yard to find 
her father and sister and tell them to plan 
for twice as large an asparagus bed as they 
had said they intended 

Left alone she opened the letter addressed 
to her and laid Sally’s mail aside without 
glancing atit. It was Indian summer—and 
the senator had dared to write once more. 
It was hard to believe that Densie had so 
valiantly relinquished the worlds she had 
conquered, had returned to her own hearth 
and her three broken reeds. Wonderful and 
praiseworthy as it was—did she feel con- 
tent? Was she quite sure she was happy? 
It was Indian summer—and he was very 
lonesome. There could never be any other 
old-fashioned fairy save Densie Plummer. 

Densie hurriedly drew out some note 
paper, and regardless of her approaching 
family and her various stewpans bubbling 
away at a warning gait she answered: 

“Harriet has just now told me that she 
believes with Saint Theresa that nervous 
ness is very largely i 
help but wonder, my dear, if loneliness is 
not synonymous too? Forgive me if that 
hurts. But your life is so unhampered by 
ties, free to attempt the idealistic reforms 
of which we talked— was it a hundred years 
ago?—-that you have no right to go seek 
ing maudlin schoolboy happiness. It is not 
meant to be. Such men and women as 
yourself, who have no ties, no material 
want, a mind and heart attune with God 
such as you are those who are meant to 
have careers. Who was it said ‘He who 
climbs high must climb alone’? 

“if you could see us in the new home 
the change in Harriet since she has learned 
that each task is everyone's task in a meas 
ure and that the world cannot be institu- 
tional; Sally learning to cook and bake and 
laugh at the same time; and John his old 
self again; our boy’s picture like a guardian 
angel in our living room-——oh, James Glea- 
son, you would be ashamed to think you 
have dared tempt me! 

“‘T expect great things of you during your 
Indian summer —not a time of romance and 
personal solace, but of great tasks accom- 
plished for our nation. Do not fail me. 
Take the love you offered me and give it to 
our cause-—-and you will find that Indian 
summer will be everlasting 
“ DENSIE PLUMMER.” 


selfishness cannot 


She had scarcely sealed the note when 
the family descended upon her, Captain 
coming to lie at her feet in abject worship 

‘Well, girls,” John had said as they were 
about to come into the house, “‘shall we go 
in to mother?” 

To which they agreed, as they used to in 
the years when Densie was still a personage 
and had not become the faulty individual 
her family tried to convince her that she 
was. John had taken their arms and they 
had strolled in together, chatting about next 
year’s war garden and the fact that Cap 
tain certainly had good blood in him or he 
would not have heeled John without teach 
ing, and that a root of honeysuckle could be 
come a thing of joy and beauty if planted 
near the front doorway, and that if they had 
an ice-cream freezer they could give a part) 
‘Like we used to have, daddy,” Sally said, 
squeezing his arm in affection. 

“Well, my young Americans,”’ Densie 
questioned as they came in, “‘ what ahoy?”’ 

‘*We've planned the garden. Come and 
see,”’ 

‘“‘Here’s a letter, Sally.”” She handed 
over the envelope. ‘‘I’ll take a turn about 
the ‘estate,’ and then I must see to dinner.” 

“I'll run upstairs to tidy my room,” 
Sally excused herself 

She bounded up the stairs and reached 
her room, carefully closing the door. The 
letter was from Dean Laddbarry Her 
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heart beat quickly as it one time used to beat 
for Rex Humberstone in those first mad 
days 

It was a long jolly letter, with only a brief 
paragraph to sympathize with her for what 
had happened, but assuring her that better 
things must be in store. He was head over 
heels in work with the alfalfa crop, hardly 
knew which way toturn. The business was 
doubling itself in no time and they wanted 
to start an Eastern branch. He might drop 
round at Christmas time —if Sally didn’t 
mind. He had sent the letter in care of 
Densie’s former hotel address and if she 
was not there he was sure it would be for 
warded. Everyone knew Mrs Densie 
Plummer! He felt a lot of things he could 
not write—about Ken, about everything 
Would she drop a line and say if she would 
be at home round Christmas time? 

Harriet found her sister sitting in the 
dusk, the letter in her lap, looking out at 
the tossing tree limbs and listening to the 
wind play weird melodies 

“What in the world, Sally " she be 
gan with a trace of the old irritable non 
understanding 

Sally started up. “I’m sorry. I meant 
to come down long ago.” 

“We thought you must be houseclean 
ing.”” Harriet turned on the light. “Why 
you've bee n crying - Her voice oftened 
“What was it, Sally?” 

She stood away from her sister, as awk 
ward as a man who has no right to caress 

“Only my silliness as usual. I've been 
thinking what a lot of years I've wasted 
and now it is too late.” 

“What is too late?” Harriet glanced 
shrewdly at the letter. “‘Oh-—is that from 
Dean Laddbarry?” 

“How did you know?” Sally retorted 
sharply 

Oh, I’m not all stich 
if | cannot be a rosy creature of romances 
Perhaps I’ve wasted years too.” 

It was the first admission Harriet had 
ever made to her sister Sally rose and 
came to kiss her impulsively 

“Harriet, we'll never desert mumm 
again, will we?” 

**Never-- nor worry her.”’ 

“What a long time it has taken to realiz 
values!” 

“But what a long time we still have t 
realize them,”’ Harriet comforted 

“What will you do with yourself, Har 
riet, after you are quite strong? Go bacl 
to New York?” 

“I don’t know, Sally; I want to be use 
ful and be at home — that’s about all.” 

“Which is enough.” 

“What will you do?” Harriet retaliated 

Sally blushed. ‘1 —don't—know,” she 
hesitated 

Harriet gave her a little shake 
be lieve you,” she said 


and stones, even 














“IT don't 


The next morning John and Harriet went 
to the city with a shopping list and Sally 
and Densie were left to put the house to 
rights 

“Was your letter from Dean?” asked 
Densie when she felt the opportune mo 
ment had approached 

Sally nodded and fell to re-dusting the 

hiny table top 

“What did he say 


‘Sent his love and he might be in town 
Christmas time on business. He sent the 
letter to your hotel, so it was delayed. He 


had heard about Rex.” 
Sally stopped dusting and stared down at 
the floor 
‘Look up at me — s¢ Densie tilted her 
d iughte r’s chin between her smal! hinger 
“Ah I think I understand Please tell 
Dean to take Christmas dinner with u It 
is to be a family dinner—and he is wel 


come.”’ 


Sally caught her mother in her arm 
“Waltz with me, waltz with me!" she cried 
dragging the small rejoicing mummy about 
the room until they stood before Kenneth’ 





ture. Then Sally released her hold 
If Ken were only here,” she said softl 
‘Who can say he is not?” Densie ar 
swered slowly 
4 week later Harriet came into her 
mother’s room with a strangely sheepish ex 
pression. She had returned from walking, 
her hands filled with glowing ivy leaves and 
a spray of late fall blossoms 
“What now, my dear?” 
‘You look very radiant 
of my sanitarium.” 
Harriet bowed her thanks. There wa 
something of the boy about Harriet --or 
rather a sexless elfish sprite—even though 


| l 


Densie asked 


I'm quite proud 


Continued on Page 92 
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Distribution of power to every point 
in the plant over a standardized 
Dodge roadbed. 


Distribution of products to 
every industry in every 
part of the nation. 


These are Dodge 


achieve- 


Dodge Products are sold in every 

important industrial center in Amer- 

ica ~500 dealers distribute Dodge Prod- 
ucts from stock 

Chink what that means; and then realize that 
no other builder of power transmission appliances 
distributes so complete a line over so great 
an area. 

The Dodge line of power appliances includes 
“Everything for the mechanical transmission of 
power’'-- pulleys, hangers, bearings, clutches, 
collars, couplings, fly wheels, rope drives, con- 
veyors, elevating equipment, etc. 

Each Dodge Product is designed and built in 
Dodge shops with a distinct relation to every 
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other Dodge Product. That is what we mean 
by Standardization. 
A Dodge installation “goes together”’ right 





and stays right through years of faithful service. 
Such harmonized service is not possible where 
products of several makers are brought together 
into one installation. 

Dodge ability to design and build for each 
industry according to its requirements has long 
been recognized among industrial leaders— time 
and time again, as in the case of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Powder plants, we have been 
called up to duplicate complete installations in 
other of their plants. 
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If you are building a new plant or are chang- 
ing over your present equipment from the manu- 
facture of one product to another, put your 
power transmission problems up to Dodge. 
There is no charge for this service. 





When you make Dodge your shop standard 
you place the whole responsibility upon us for 
the correct design and installation— the efficient 
operation and the continuous satisfaction of 
your entire plant equipment. 






We accept this responsibility without reserva- 
tion and point with pride to the satisfaction of 
such concerns as the Corn Products Refining 
Company, The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., The 

American Can Co., The American Sheet & Tin 

Plate Co., Buick Motor Co., U. S. Rubber 

Co., Anaconda Copper Co., and hundreds 

of others who have found Dodge Products 

and Dodge installations to be a permanent 
LN asset in their production. 











products marks a new era in the world- 
wide distribution of power transmis 
sion products. 

Oneida and Keystone products are 
Dodge built; standardized and inter- 


changeable with other 
i Dodge Products. 
Five hundred com- 


plete stock carrying deal- 
ers located in every im- 
portant city and backed 
by 13 Dodge branch 
warehouses stand ready 
to furnish 
products on the imme- 


transmission 


diate delivery basis. 








Throughout 1919“ The Dodge 
Idea’ will contain many articles 
t interest and value to manu 

turing executives and heads 
of mill and factory departments 
We want every owner, manager 
superintendent, master me l 
chanic, chief engineer and pur 
chasing agent of power-using 
plants on the mailing list. Send 
your name for a free 6 months 


el ‘ 


Pittsburel Mt 
subscription 


Mr fay 







Dodge Products are standardized —pulleys, 
bearings, built with distinct 
relation to each other and to the service they 
ew render when assembled into line and counter 
shalt. 


hangers, etc., a 


The utility of any Dodge Product does not 
end with the suspension of the job for which it 


is originally bought this feature alone means 


the saving of hundreds of dollars a year in 
almost any plant. 
Mechanical men all over the world know 


Dodge Products to be as near trouble-proof 
as machinery can be made. They know Dodge 
Products approach more nearly the ideal for 
all conditions of service than any other 
they can specify. 


line 


You, too, will experience lower power costs 
less disturbance to production and simpler shop 
accounting when you make Dodge your shop 
standard. 


The combination of 
D@DGE 


ODEIDA = KEYSTONE 





This is the Dodge Idea of 


you want when you want it. 


service 


What 





is the tried and proven 
offers you the 

You find that 
Dodge Products, regardless of whether 
Keystone. 
ce 
Dodge branch 

500 


“What you want” 
that 
value for your money 


all 


they 


quality-product greatest 
first of 
in 
be marked Dodge, Oneida or 
“When you want it’? means immediate 
livery and a low cost delivery 
warehouses in conjunction with Dodge, 
Oneida and Keystone dealers insure a delivery 
of stock products by truck the same day you 
a delivered 


the 


phone the order; no freight delays; 
the 


price from dealer's store or nearest 


Ww arehouse. 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Co. 


Distributor of the Products of Dodge Manufacturing Company 


General Offices and Works: 


Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Continued from Page 89 


did creep noticeably nto he 


black hair. She threw off her wraps and 
came over to Densie, looking at her mother 
ir approval Densie no longer u ed an eye 
pen | or rouge and her face had the pink 
ish blush of middle age, middle age whict 
has not spared itself. The brow: gray hair 
was gathered in a simple knot and her ey¢ 
] 


were so violety that no novelist could have 


resisted them They deepened as she 
watched her daughter. Her frock, a gray 
mull with black velvet bows, completed the 
| cture 

Ae hat a dear you are!”’ she said impul 

¢ 

Der ie was 80 pleased that she blushed a 
much of a blush asif the senator had spoken 

“Well what now?” 

“I’ve come to believe that often the 
individual can accomplish more than the 
organization. Mummy, have you any par 
ticular use for the long room, the erstwhile 
study, you said it was? There’s nothing 





but packing boxes in it now, is there 
“‘No—what are you going to start? A 
woman’s reformatory?” 
Harriet stammered in her confession 
“It—it sounds stupid perhaps—it would 
have sounded stupid to my nervous, selfish 
old self — but I’ve been walking a good deal 
me ar the railroad districts ; 

‘And! pie tured you in the woods! Why 
the railroad?” 

‘There are so many children,”’ she con 
tinued soberly. ‘I don’t know just how it 
started--some of them were fighting one 
day and I waited to see how it would end 
Then | talked to them —and they listened 
And I gave the one with a bleeding nose m; 
handkerchief. I have never been friend 
with childrer but all at once I began to 
want to be. Then Captain helped; he made 
friends with them and the youngsters | | 


to beg to see him do his trick And the 

would ask me questions about everything 
under the sun-and I'd have to hurry to 
think up the right answer And as | 


talked to them I saw how thin and ma 
nourished of mind and body they were 
and how helpless! It was their helplessne 
that made me want to aid them. Unle 
someone would stretch out a hand they 
would never have anything in their child 
lives but blows for kisses and curses for 
kind words. And so I in telling storie 
I was as shy about it as any bride cool 
ing her first meal. But they liked it—and I 
told myself that all my training must not 
be wasted. Everyone must love someone, 
mummy — isn’t that right?” 

Densie nodded 

‘The next day after I began stories I 
taught them asong; their poor harsh little 
voices tried hard to carry the tune. So the 
began to watch for me every day, and I've 
never disappointed them, even when it 
rained And they came in the rain and | 
thought of how happy tr would be safe 
inside some warm house, and of the side 
room and what a splendid little place it 
would be for them. I would have little le« 
tures and teach the girls to sew } 
boys to knit and carve wood. Only on Sat 
urdays and Sundays, mummy— and there’ 
a separate entrance so they would not 
bother you. I do want the children— would 
you mind?” 

Mind? Go downstairs and see hovw 
much work must be done to get the room 
ready. Itis furnace-heated,”’ Densie added 
with herever-ready practicality. ‘‘ Harriet, 
you're cured.” 

‘It was deciding to be a very pale blue 
stocking,” t 








Harriet laughed, “‘that did i 
And you've no idea how interesting chil 
dren are!"’ She was unconscious of her ov 
enthusiasm. “‘There is one little girl as 
beautiful as a Madonna, and a boy who 
wants to go to college, and a lame child who 
needs a crutch, and two others with crossed 
eyes that could easily be cured. Mummy, 
do you remember when Sally said it was fur 
just to be alive? Well, she was right!” 
xLVI 
D* AN LADDBARRY waited for Densie 
to break the silence and Densie waited 

for Dean Laddbarry to express his opinion 
They looked at each other like mischievous 
children who had somehow evolved a sud 
den and rather unexpected success 

‘Tired, Madame Plummer?” Dean 
asked as he watched the flush in her cheeks 
deepen 

“Nice sort of tired. How are you?” 
Défisie was knitting swiftly on her war 
sock. “What makes you idle on a Wednes- 
day morning? I didn't think you'd want to 


t le 


stay in to talk to an old lady 
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‘Don’t you know that the day after 
Christmas is always nicer than the holiday 

f? The warmed-up turkey dinner is 
always more delectable, the Christmas tree 
a trifle more familiar—it has lost that first 
mpressive stateliness and you don’t mind 
attacking the centerpiece of fruit and rai- 





sins, which on Christmas Day you felt 
wey to regard with awe and lack of de- 
re. fesides, it’s snowing, and I’ve a 


hope-to-die living room and open fire and 
the nicest young-old person to talk to and 
ask advice from. It’s jolly to loll back 
imong cushions and watch the snow crowd 
n vain against the windows and look at 
o)r et for yourself.”’ 

He waved his hand vaguely. 

Densie looked. She saw the Christmas 
tree, so tall that John had had to cut off 
the top branches in order to get it in the 
tandard, white with cotton-wool snow 
and gliste ning with tinsel, with a young and 
laughing Santa Claus per hed on the top. 


and foolish inexpen ive trifles—for this was 
a war Christma cattered beneath the 
boughs 


Harriet’s children had come yesterday 
afternoon after dinner to rifle the tree of 
goodies and mittens and mufflers and an 
absolutely unessential bit of foolishness for 
each which was contributed by Dean Ladd- 
barry, the Santa Claus Lochinvar out of the 
West, who had dropped in two days before 
Christmas expecting to find a preoccupied 
and socially rushed Plummer family and 
who had been led into Densie’s kitchen, 
which was fairly bursting with the forth- 
coming menu, and had been set to seeding 
raisins and picking out walnut meats. 


Dean had scarcely had time to collect 
himself and rearrange his mental picture 
of the Plummer Having left them a la 


carte, so to speak, it was rather a stunner 
to return and find them in a rejuvenated 
Little House conducted on the good old 
American plat 

Bits of red ribbon, stumps of bayberry 
candles, boxe vith holly wreaths and ti 
ue paper were ll piled in disorder on the 
chairs and tables. A book of carols was on 
the piano rack. Harriet had taught her 
ragged urchins to gather about while Sally 
played the old Mahogany Tree and they 
ang it shrilly 

Kenneth’s picture was framed in ever- 
green and a vase of white flowers placed 
underneath and his baby picture was 
twined with holly and placed on the desk. 

She saw Captain sleeping happily before 
the wood fire, dreaming of the flock of tur 
key bones flying in his direction. The 
clock ticked peacefully and the sun shone 
th sound the fluted white curtains and made 
known to this erstwhile boy of Densie’s 
that Sally’s hands had dusted the rooms as 
carefully as her great-aunt would have 
done. 

Without, John Plummer was cutting 
wood it was his delight, he protested, to 
chop the logs as he had done when a boy. 
It limbered him, he insisted, when Densie 
would have interfered. Harriet and Sally 
had gone with baskets to various mothers 
and grandmothers of Harriet’s children 
who had been without Christmas cheer 

They had asked Dean to squire them 
about, but with unusual lack of interest he 
declined, saving he wanted to talk to Den- 
ie and his time was limited. 

‘What made you?” the big honest-eyed 
man demanded suddenly. ‘*W hatever in 
the world caused such a miracle? 

Densie droppe d her knitting. * Does it 
eem so to you? I thought I was the only 
one who overestimated what has hap- 
ae 

“A miracle!” he repeated stanchly. 
‘Why, when I saw you last Pr 

He paused, bringing to mind the fash- 
ionably dressed, hurried woman, preoccu- 
pied with the world’s needs and her own 
advancement; the eccentric, impersonal 
Harriet; John mistaking the shadow for the 
and Sally with her tired dead 





ubstance; 
eyes 

Densie pointed to the picture of her son: 

‘His death. I had no home to bring him 
to—that taught me, Dean. I saw it then 
as I could never have seen it otherwise. I 
lost no time in trying to right the wrong. 
Dean, if American women of to-day who 
feel that homes are irksome and duties are 
nightmares, if they could know the agony 
that destroying a home will bring them! 
Nothing takes the place of home—noth- 
ing!” 

He nodded 

“And we gotochurch. Not that we only 
believe all we hear from the pulpit, for most 
of us believe far more So does he who 
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stands in the pulpit, if he could speak 
without censure. We go because church at- 
tendance is a thing interwoven with home, 
because every right thinking and living 
person, particularly at this time, should 
lend his presence tosome spiritual creed and 
give tangible proof thereof that this is so. 
We have no right to call ourselves ‘above’ 
going to church or ‘too far advanced’ 
or to say ‘It is not necessary; I say my 
own prayers in my own way.’ It is as much 
of a duty as to rise when our national hymn 
is played or to salute the flag physically, 
evidence of the mental feeling the sight of 
it inspires. It has done us good to come 
once more into a family pew and listen rev- 
erently to the words of a man of God.” 

“You are right—if more persons went to 
church and fewer spent their time explain- 
ing why they did not need to go, this world 
wo ral i be a saner place.” 

“Tt is like those who explain why homes 
are not necessary—what do they give us, 
these reformers, after they have shattered 
our faith and blotted out our customs? 
Nothing! And that is not even an at- 
tempted.honest exchange.” 

You have gathered them back safely,” 
he said. 

‘All but my boy! 

After another silence Dean rose and tip- 
toed over to her, putting his great tanned 
hand on her shoulder. 

‘Let me be your boy,” he begged. “I’ve 
always wanted to call you mother. I lost 
mine before I could remember her; and a 
chap never has but one. You've lost your 
boy. I love your Sally. Won’t you let me 
call you mother?” 

Densie’s hand reached up to pat his 

“You still love her?” she asked. 

“‘T shall always love her. Do you think 
it is too late?”’ 

‘Have you told her? 

“She knows without my telling; she has 
always known. I did not speak of it openly 
before the holiday for fear I might have 
marred it.” 

“Then ask her, Dear 

ig ‘And if she is willing?” 

My son: 

Der ie turned to kiss the broad, lined 
forehead. After which she gave way toa 
very feminine and proper little cry with 
Dean holding her tenderly—and imagining 
it was Sa 

‘This will never do,” Densie admitted as 
Captain, roused by the commotion, came 
wagging over, bent on investigation. ‘“Sup- 
pose John found me crying! He would 
think I was longing for the old sort of liv- 
ing—I’d never be able to convince him. 
Dean, go sit there and tell me about 
Indians or tarantulas or something quite 
outside my realm.” 

“T want to tell — about business,”’ he 
added quickly; ‘‘and if Father Plummer 
comes in I'll know he’s been eavesdropping 
and waiting for the right moment. I’ve a 
new partner for my firm who will represent 
the Eastern branch. The name of the firm 
is Laddbarry & Plummer. How does that 
sound?” 

‘Dean! 

“We did manage to put one over on you, 
in spite of your second sight. You didn’t 
know your husband was my partner in the 
Alfalfa Food Company and that he takes 
the East and I the West. I leave you Har- 
riet fora bookkeeper and head clerk if she 
likes—but I say I must have Sally to darn 
my socks and boss my Chinaman as she 
wishes. Mother, you don’t think we've 
slighted you—because while all this rush 
of commerce has been taking place you've 
been keeping the house? And I'll bring 
Sally back to you for every Christmas and 
let her stay until she wants to come out to 
me—I promise. 

John was fumbling at the latch just then, 
staggering under a pile of wood. a 
rose to help him. All three of them piled 
the logs in the wicker basket, Densie talk- 
ing in a rather incoherent fashion. 

‘And you never told me, John; nor Har- 
riet. Dean, you might have just hinted. 
Sally and I are certainly intelligent enough 
to have understood. Well, when does this 
start—this new firm?” 

Finished with the logs, John caught her 
in his arms. 

“It has started, brave heart,”’ he said. 
“We signed partnership papers the day 
Dean landed here. It was why he came.” 

“Partly why I came,” Dean supple- 
mented. 

“The girls will be coming home along the 
track. Do go meet them, Dean, there’s a 
dear.” 

Obediently Dean vanished 


” 
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Left alone Densie faced her husband al- 
most shyly, an expression of guilt on her 
small face and her eyes that tantalizing 
novelist’s shade—freshly picked violets 
with the sun streaming in on them. 

“*My John, we’ve not lost each ot he or—or 
life—or work—or God, have we?” She 
held out her hands. 

“You saved all of them for us, Densi 

She looked at the picture of fhat sunny 
faced, dark eyed boy whose lips were mute 
to say what he had overheard and ap- 
proved. 

““Not—quite all,” she faltered. 

John stroked her hair with a tender lov 
er’s hand. 

“If it were all, Densie, it would be too 
much to ask at this time of stress. Some 
thing had to be sacrificed; something al- 
ways does have to be sacrificed to attain 
victory. I have thought about it a great 
deal since our boy was killed. But what 
right have we to cry out in protest when we 
have found our home, and our girls their 
better selve S, and you and \ our love? Do 
you remember the story Uncle Herbert 
used to tell us of a + afternoon 
about the one shining angel who was flung 
out of heaven into the black pit because he 
looked with envy upon the gold of the 
celestial streets, which was brighter than 
the color of his halo?” 

‘I remember,” she said solemnly; “I 
understand.” But she almost whispered: 
“*Still—you are not his mother.” 





Harriet burst in on them later. John was 
explaining in detail to Densie the possibili 
ties of the new firm and of his new duties 
He was talking in the old animated fashion 
that Densie had admired without profit so 
long ago, making computations on the cor 
ner of her housekeeping pad and proving 
conclusively that by the end of the next 
year they could have a modest car to whisk 
about in and that he could do most of the 
garden work besides—as his war contribu 
tion. The company would deal with suc! 
matters as he was familiar with—and he 
had been trained in the old school of honor; 
that this was what American food dealers 
needed at the present time—not profiteer 
ing. Men who were willing to think first of 
their nation and secondly of themselves and 
to wait until the day of peace before they 
hoarded wealth rather than invest in 
nation al needs and securities. 

‘I left Dean and Sally wandering senti- 
mentally along the track,” Harriet an- 
nounced. ‘‘Let us hope the fast express 
does not try to chaperon them. Everyone 
was delighted with the things, and poor old 
Granny Leighton cried. She hadn’t tasted 
turkey in years. And the men’s tobacco 
caused ecstasy. Well,’”’ she asked her 
father, ‘have you fessed up?” 

He nodded, holding up his hands in sur- 
render. 

‘Didn’t know your roof harbored con- 
spirators, did you?’”’ She sat by the fire 
petting Captain and warming her hands. 
“You see, it was this way—father and 
I had to pay you back for all you’ve done. 
If you got the home we must get the busi- 
ness. Fifty-fifty,’’ Harriet said joyously. 
“And I ve found someone who wants to 
come over to help you all you wish—a good 
old soul, but too shy to ask for help. So 
you'll be able to dispense with me—for I’ve 
never done anything of special value except 
ask for a second helping of everything.” 

Harriet’s eyes glowed with happiness. 
There was a robust color in her face and her 
hands did not twitch and tremble, but lay 
passively in her lap save when the ay patted 
Captain. She wore her frock of “spinster 
green,’ as she called it, with a feminine 
grace. No one else could have worn such a 
frock and seemed properly dressed. Harriet 
was well content with her station in life, she 
had declared— her children, her new work 
with her father, her home. What more 
could one demand? As well picture Oliver 
Cromwell at the opera as imagine Har- 
riet with a romance 

‘What do you think about Dean and 
your sister?” began John 

“T don’t think—I know,” Harriet an- 
swered. 


Late that night Sally tapped at her 
mother’s door. 

“You know, of course,” she said, laugh- 
ing, having looked about to be sure Densie 
was alone. ‘‘ You shan’t have the pleasure 
of extorting a confession. Mummy, I’m 
happy; not madly, wildly happy, the sort 
of joy that is so terrible to have come to 
one—but just happy, everyday happy. 

Concluded on Page 96) 
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The breakfast 
| that starts em oft smilin 


' 
. 
: Oh, that feeling—that cheery, satisfied, gratified, fit-as-a-fiddle 
f feeling—that follows a breakfast of Aunt Jemima Pancakes! 
A downright breakfast joy, these rich, fragrant, golden 
; brown pancakes, a sure-fire hit that gets a happy “‘yum-yum”’ 
ya > . 
rf from sonny and a thank-you grin trom dad every time. 
" “—_— , ; 
\ A joy in the kitchen, too—for this breakfast is so easy to 
} prepare. Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour is complete—with even 
’ : ae 
the sweet milk ready mixed in it and so rich it needs no eggs. 
There’s no complicated mixing and measuring, no anxious 
‘trying’? and testing—the simple addition of water makes 
, perfect pancakes every time. 
Order today a package of Aunt Jemima Paneske Flour in the 
red package—or Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Flour in the yellow 
§ package. Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. J seph, Missouri 
.y 
\ 
’ 
& 
N\ 
\ 








‘Tse in town, Honey!’ 


AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR 


















What Do You Want 


From Your Tires ? 


Is it economy—long, continuous service? Then 
‘Royal Cords’ will delight you. ‘They are built of tens 
of thousands of tough, sinewy cords laid in many com- 
pact plies. Each cord and each layer adds its individual 
strength to the tremendous sum-total of the tire. This 
construction results in a stoutness and a super-strength 
that means most miles per dollar—uninterrupted service 
far beyond the life of ordinary tires. 








Is it riding ease? You will find it when you ride 
on ‘Royal Cords’. The cords of which these tires are 
built are unrestricted by cross-weave. They are free 
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to move in any direction—to conform with lightning 
speed to irregularities of the road. In addition, each 
cord is imbedded in live, springy rubber. The conse- 
quent aliveness and flexibility of ‘Royal Cords’ smooths 
the way. Rough spots are robbed of their impact and 
you experience an increased comfort and a heightened 
luxury that adds much to your pleasure in riding. 


Is it assurance of safety? ‘Royal Cords’ will give 
you that. A glance at the tire itself and you will readily 
understand why it is so successful as an anti-skid. 
Two grooves around the circumference forestall side 
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nited. States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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a. 
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/ oi ‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ 
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4 
\ 
slips while deep notches on the outside ridges make United States Tires for passenger car and light delivery 
: remote the possibility of skidding. To cap these use, the only complete line built by any tire manufac- 
> advantages are the contributions of strength and yield- turer. The others are ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. 
ing flexibility that are so vital to perfect safety. Dae 
Among these tires you will find exactly the ones to 
rs Is it handsome appearance — speed — fuel thrift — serve you best under your individual driving conditions. 


easy steering? Experienced motorists will tell you 
that they find all these—and more—in ‘Royal Cords’. 





The nearest United States Sales and Service Depot 


It is their unapproached combination of good points— Dealer will gladly assist you in selecting the best ones 
their all-round perfection that has given ‘Royal Cords’ for your use. 
their reputation as the finest tires built. Also tires for motor trucks, bicycles, motorcycles 


The ‘Royal Cord’ is one of five separate and distinct and airplanes. 











(Concluded from Page 92 
And now! int lolearnever thing from you 
that I can. Dean won't wait beyond June.” 


| am glad to have it so 
And you think it is right and not too 
late?” 

‘I think it is life, Sall and life very 
often does not stop to think, it punishes and 
rewards us all in a moment.” 

llow unpre} ired I’ve been to marry 
to really marry and makea home. Mumm 
teach me, won't you? I want to be just 
like you if I can.” 

John had been right Densie must not 
ask for more reward than was being given 
her, lest she, too, like the hnining ingel of 


old, be dethroned because of greed. 


xLvir 
MULE garden of the Little House had been 


properly coaxed and prevailed upon to 


look its best for Sally's wedding. Harriet 
and her children spent the better part of 
their time making vines climb artistically, 
persuading roses to blossom as soon as pos- 
ible and placing the lial clock in the 


center of the old-fashioned bed of verbenas 


and carnation pinks—an oak pedestal with 


t! verse cut deeply on one ide 
Hours fly; flowers d 
New day new way 
Pa: s by Love luy , 
John and Densie had helped with the 


beautification as well, though business kept 
John downtown until distressingly late 
hours—as late “¥ “4 nsie had once been 
wont to stay, an » had been bullied into 
resting and forb a Me *n to sit up to read when 
he did come home. Sally had been occu- 
pied within doors. She would have all the 
time to romp outside when she went to her 


Extra Divi 


HIS is the story of an experiment that 

a man made to prove three things 
A. that he believed: That land was capa- 
ble of very much larger returns than were 
usually had; that because of that every 
acre of good land in his district had a value 
of five hundred dollars; and that there was 
no good reason why idle men should con- 
gregate on the street corner and complain 
that no man had hired them. He knew 
that though a few of the unemployed were 
iwitating malcontents the large majority 
of them sincerely wished to work and 
contribute their share, but had not the ini 
tiative to connect up, and that they consti 
tuted a fertile field for evil agitation, and 
hat there was needed a wide movement 
o utilize their willing abilities and to in- 
‘“orporate them into the real community 
interest 

He was convinced that if this could be 
done and done on a sufficiently large scale 
it would remove a serious menace to Amer 
ican institutions. For the agitator ceases 
to be when he becomes a producer and 
proprietor. 

This man, who is not a farmer but a city 
business man, had a year or two before, in 
association with two other men, who also 
were experimenters, bought a small farm 
and instituted a system of intensive farm- 
ing in which they invested about twenty- 
five thousand dollars, the development of 
which confirmed the conviction that pro- 
duction in the usual method of farming had 
not by any ~ ans reached its limit 

To prove his third postulate our experi 

menter took a man, fifty years old, whose 
work had grown too arduous for hisstrength, 
and who loved the soil, promised him 
teady employment at the same wages he 
was receiving -twelve dollars a week—for 
fifty-two weeks in the year, put him at 
work in February, 1914, and capitalized 
the undertaking with five hundred dollars 
in cash and one and a half acres of poor 
ground that had grown nothing but weeds 
for twenty years. 

The five hundred was to pay for manure, 
fertilizer, seed and wages until the first 
crop should be gathered The impover 
shed soil could not respond the first year 
and the five hundred doliars was absorbed 
and charged to the wrong side of profit 
and-loss account, 

The hilariously amused farmer friends 
expressed their appreciation of the joke 
that the man who had spread forty tons of 
manure on an acre of ground had played on 
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home, and she chose this time, wisely, 
to become skilled in everything her mother 
could teach her, a trifle later than was best 
to learn—but not too late 

She made her rather simple clothes her- 
self, sewing a woman’s resurrected dreams 
and hopes into their fine seams or clever 
embroidery. She thought, as she would 
lay away some white dainty garment in the 
lavender-scented shelves, of how the other 
trousseau had been bought for her by a 
preoccupied ambitious mother and ac- 
cepted by a preoccupied infatuated girl 
showy fashionable things, turned out from 
unsanitary shops, very likely, poorly made, 
but with style and warranted only for a 
eason’s wearing. 

Sally even made her wedding cake her- 
self; she had written Dean that she would. 
It was as fruity a cake as wartimes would 
allow, and it stood in state on the dining- 
room serving table waiting for its final icing. 

It was to be as simple a wedding as any 
real garden wedding could be—they twined 
Kenneth’s picture with roses; and unbe- 
Known to the children, John and Densie 
stood beneath it to say a little prayer and 
cry a tear. 

Sally was all pink roses and cream lace 
and a leghorn hat with bows under the chin, 
as Dean requested. She made Harriet be 
her only attendant, though Harriet pro- 
tested— and helped her select her frock, a 
dainty organdie with a silver sash. 

‘You must wear gray silk, mummy, and 
comb your hair the old-fashioned way that 
you used to— I want to go away remember- 
ing you so—and daddy, who has grown 
handsome again, being entirely too well 
fed, will rival Dean.” 

No one argued with Sally—she was too 
happy to have listened if they had—for she 


himself, and assumed that the incident had 
met its cataclysmic end. By the way, the 
forty tons of manure an acre have been 
persistently applied each year since—of 
course with water, otherwise it would have 
been a disastrously large dose. 

The second year the experimenter saved 
his second five hundred dollars’ capital 
intact, the business breaking even, and had 
his capital to begin the third year. 

The soil began to take on a different 
texture, becoming more mellow. When the 
plow first turned it up five years ago it was 
S lumps as big as buckets; at this time it 
is as mellow and smooth as brown sugar, 
due to the large amount of manure and 
constant cultivation. 

The third year’s work showed a profit of 
five hundred dollars, one-half of which was 
given to the gardener, stimulating him 
with the idea that he was working for 
himself. 

The fourth year seven hundred dollars’ 
profit was divided, and the experimenter 
was able to shift his original capital back 
from the wrong side of the profit-and-loss 
account, with a fair start on the right 
side 

The fifth year they raised and sold 
from the one and a half acres more than 
three thousand dollars’ worth of produce, 
at a net profit of one thousand and eighty 
dollars, above all expenses, including the 
gardener’s wages; inc ier also sixty tons 
of manure bought out of that year’s work 
and spread on the ground for the next 
ye ar’s crops. 

When the gardener was paid his half of 
the ten hundred and eighty dollars he said 
it was more money than he had ever had 
at one time in his life. 

Out of the bonuses and the extra work 
he was able to do in the winter when his 
garden did not need him he has bought a 
lot and has built on it a beautiful little 
home with all modern conveniences, which 
he could sell at any time for two thousand 
dollars or more, with a debt against it of 
about eight hundred and fifty dollars, 
which he hopes to clear off next year. He 
has become a proprietor. 

The experimenter has all his capital 
back with a profit to date of six hundred 
and forty dollars, one hundred and twenty 
eight per cent, and a piece of ground that 
instead of being a rank offense and a nui- 
sance because of its unsightliness is a thing 
of beauty and a joy that receives the 
homage of many visitors in the season of it. 
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turned protests into kisses and refusals into 
hugs, and there was an end of it. 

There was little time for the wedding, 
business calling Dean home as soon as he 
could come—and bring Sally. So he slipped 
into town one night in time to see the wed- 
ding cake before it was iced and to have a 
satisfactory talk with his new business 
partner, and then in the early morning 
he married Sally—the birds singing their 
wedding march and the breeze sweeping 
through the roses as a benediction. 

It was so simple and so joyous that no 
one thought of being pensive for an in- 
stant except Captain when he was driven 
from a position of attack upon the sliced 
tongue. 

In a going-away dress of blue serge, her 
hands crowded with roses, Sally bade her 
family good-by. 

“I want to be called a bride,” she in- 
sisted. ‘“‘] am so happy I want everyone 
who sees me to have to take time to stop 
and smile. And I want to leave the best 
share of my happiness behind with mummy 
and daddy and Harriet—and particularly 
mummy, for she taught me how to be 
happy. So I've no right to take it all 
away.’ 

‘I'll bring her back every Christmas,” 
Dean promised, “to stay as long as she 
wishes. It isn’t that you’ ve lost Sally — but 
have gained a son.’ 

He stooped and kissed Densie, his hand 
outstretched toward John. 

“Good-by, Harriet dear, I love you,’ 
was all Sally said to her sister, but it was 
the first time she had ever told her those 
words and the first time that Harriet, splen- 
did spinster of the modern business world, 
invaluable in her work and attitude toward 
life, took Sally in her arms and held her close. 





Two crops from 
all the ground, from part of it three crops; 


Incidents of last year: 


a small piece planted in onions—three- 

eighths of an acre—which he sold to a 
commission man for five hundred dollars 
in the ground, the purchaser paying all 
expense of pulling, topping, hampe ring 
and carting, and boasting that he made 
a good profit on the resale; one-half acre 
of early tomatoes, from which were gath- 
ered and sold seven hundred dollars’ worth. 
The early tomato catches the market; a 
week makes a great difference in price. A 
half acre of spring lettuce ready to cut and 
worth five or six hundred dollars entirely 
destroyed by hail; but for which its value 
would have swelled somewhat the three 
thousand dollars. 

The biggest result is not the profit that 
was had by intensive farming but the fact 
that a man who had not had a fair chance 
had been rooted in good citizenship, beyond 
the possibility of discontented Bolshevism, 
with the dignity that is a man’s who is pro- 
ducing wealth; and it is a result that can 
be multiplied as many times as the connec- 
tion can be made between those who wish 
to make and those who wish to be men 

Another result not to be ove rlooked in 
these times of need and high prices is the 
increased production of food, a wealth 
created with its influence on reduction of 
cost of food. 

There are hundred of thousands of acres 
of land in this state just as ready to respond 
to the invitation to produce if there are a 
hundred thousand men as ambitious to 
draw it out. 

I have tried to interest some of our 
philanthropists in New York City to un- 
dertake the wholesale financing of a proposi- 
tion like this and was asked to come over 
for a conference; and the only response 
I could get was an invitation to help them 
organize a movement to loan to farmers on 
first-mortgage security. The good farmers 
do not need it, the shiftless ones should not 
have it; no trouble for the right ones to be 
financed at home. 

What is needed in the interest of our 
big welfare is the anchoring of men to the 
soil, the most delightful work that men 
ever engaged in, a character-building work 
with an effect that extends to the very rim 
of our economic life in its influence on 
supply of food and consequent effect on 
prices. 

There is plenty of land, plenty of money 
and plenty of earnest philanthropy. Cannot 
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All three, with Captain wagging his tail 
faster and faster, stood at the gate to wave 
good-by as the machine drove down the 
pathway. 

There was silence when only the brown 
road showed itself. Then Harriet said, 
“Let’s sit on the porch and plana our first 
visit to Sally.””. At which John and Densie 
looked at her in gratitude. 

John and Harriet took twin rockers and 
began a stimulating chat as to travel and 
business—for Harriet was his ‘“‘ confidential 
man,” as John loved to call her. Densie 
stole inside for a moment. They hardly 
noticed she had left. 

She went to the picture of her boy, the 
roses about the frame fading a trifle. She 
stood on tiptoe to rearrange the wreath, 
and as she did so tears came to blur his 
loved features. But she paused before she 
wiped them away. It may have been an 
illusion—scientists could have explained it 
so clearly that faith and miracles would 
have seemed bone-dry things of some de- 
fective imagination—but the dark eyes in 
the picture suddenly smiled at her. They 
were living things telling her to be at peace, 
that he was still with her. They were smil- 
ing at her as they had smiled so many, 
many times. 

Presently the eyes grew into the silent 
dead things of a photographer's film. But 
Densie had seen and would always under- 
stand and be comforted. Nor would she 
share her secret even with John. After all, 
she was his mother—and mothers are a 
little different from the rest of the world, 
and they are not, like shining angels of old, 
flung into black pits when they grieve for 


their youngest born. 


these be connected up with the plenty of 
willing workers, to the financial profit of all? 

If the project was taken.up on a large 
scale, seriously, scientifically and liberally, 
it would mean large production, large 
profit and a great improvement politically 
by taking men out of the discontented 
elass and making them over into men of 
self-support and consequent self-respect. 

On the small farm, of thirty-six acres, 
referred to in the beginning of this article, 
there was sold thirty-one thousand dollars’ 
worth of produce last year at a handsome 
profit to the owners and with a correspond- 
ing benefit to the men who worked for 
them. 

In addition to having the pen of hogs 
turned over to them for their winter meat 
the men were each presented with a cash 
bonus that insured their loyal work for the 
next season. 

A well-financed organization should have 
a central farm on which workers could be 
trained for intensive farming. After train- 
ing they could be set up in the business for 
themselves, on land owned by the organi- 
zation, with tools and equipment owned 
by the organization; the seed, manure and 
fertilizer bought and distributed by it, the 
plants raised centrally, a general oversight 
had and the goods marketed by the com- 
pany. 

Water, a necessity for this kind of farm- 
ing, could be furnished and supplied. 

This is not a dream, it is a vision. Pro- 
duction can be doubled, and it needs to be. 

A new era is coming in food raising, and 
the men who see it and help it will profit, 
and better still, will have the good con- 
sciousness of having helped in the salva- 
tion of our country from its economic and 
political danger. 

Will not our public-spirited men who 
have our country’s good at heart investi- 
gate and see if the opportunity does not lie 
in the plan above indicated? 

The dangers that threaten the world 
socially and politically, and to which Amer- 
ica is not immune, are a demand on men 
of wealth to devote a part of their means to 
every real solution that is offered; if from 
no higher motive, from that of self- 
preservation. 

There would be small danger of over- 
production even if intensive farming should 
be extensively done. If overproduction 
should occur the benefit of it would be 
wider spread in reducing the price to the 
consumer. 


(THE END) 
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THOUSAND miles trom land 


on board the hospital ship the 
nurses pass from cot to cot giv- 
ing the wounded men a glass of fresh, 


milk. 


How is this possible? 


pure sweet 


It has been over 
a week since the ship sailed. — It will be 


days before she arrives at her destina 


tion. She may be delayed indefinitely, 
vet there will be a fresh milk supply all 
the way and every day. 


‘The same problem Spell it Backwards 
of fresh milk supply 
contronts all steam- 
hips and private 
craft, camping, fish 
ing and hunting 
parties, automobile 
tourists and even 
summer resort hotels during rush season: 
or in hot spells. 


Klim Brand Powdered Milk furnishes 


an ever-ready supply of fresh, sweet milk 


no matter how far away or what the 
climate or weather. 
Klim Powdered Milk is milk that, 


when restored to fluid form, 1s real milk 
it tastes just the same as it did before 
as good to 


it was powdered — it is just 


drink as it was on milking day. 


The Klim method is the only way of 


preserving milk that also preserves the 
fresh milk flavor. 
Klim is 


The reason for this is that 
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Fresh Milk 


a thousand miles from a cow 
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made by a method which does not cook 
the milk. 

The original milk is forced through a 
tiny pinhole under great pressure so that 
it comes out in the form of a cloud or 
mist. Currents of warm air instantly dry 
up the water and the solid portion or 
inilk powder falls like snow, 

It is not cooked it is not changed. 
The water has simply been removed. 

Replace the water 
and you have what it 
was in the first place 

tresh milk. 

Steamship compa- 
nies, hotels, vacation 
learn 
more of Klim Pow- 
dered Milk by writing 


parties may 


pro- 


for the Klim booklet deseribing its 


duction and uses for cooking and drinking. 


How to get Klim for the home 


} 


Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


1 Ib. Package of Klim Powdered Whole Milk (Full Cream) 
1 Ib. Package of Klim Powdered Skimmed Miik 
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A Powerful Car 
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The car in the 


illustration is the 
New Four Passen- 
ger Sport Model. 


Note winged 
wind-shield and 
improved venti 
lator 























The joy of motoring, like most of the joys of life, comes 
trom the use of power. 

To be conscious that there is no hill you need to avoid, 
no motor-way where your car cannot, without effort, hold 
your place on the road, is to realize the top joy of automo 
biling. Some say that this happiness which lies in the sense 
ot Power is just plain vanity. Call it whatever you will, 
every car owner likes the sensation which comes from the 
control of Power. 

The eighty-three horse-power of the Standard Eight levels 


hills 


A Powerful Car Made by a Powerful Company 
Unrestricted Production 


The Standard Eight is made by the Standard Steel Car 
Company of Pittsburg—one of the largest industrial plants in 
the world. 

The production of Standard Eight cars from now on will 
be unrestricted. New territories will be opened —dealers will 
receive quotas of cars that will take care of their needs and 
deliveries will be made promptly. 

The immense company behind this car is a guarantee of 
a sound permanent business for responsible dealers. 

Dealers are invited to write for the particulars of our 
agreements and terms. 


STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Skag mused over this. He was hungry, 
and he put the thought away. He was 
athirst, and he put that thought away also. 
The wants came back, but he dealt with 
them more firmly. They talked of these 
appetites, and Skag explained that he 
handled them just as he had handled the 
wild animals in the circus, being straight 
with them and gaining their friendliness. 

“Don’t fight them,” he said. “‘Get them 
on your side and they will pull for you in a 
pinch.” 

“You talk like a Hindu holy man.” 

*‘Do they talk like that?”’ Skag asked 
quickly. “It was my old friend with the 
circus who taught me these things. He 
taught me to make friends with my own 
wild animals. It is true that he was many 
years here in India; I had forgotten.” 

‘**He was the one who had the ring in his 
left ear?”’ 

“Right ear.” 

The other laughed. 

“It’s such a novelty to find you are not a 
liar—with all you know and have been 
through. I'll stop that nasty habit of test- 
ing you. Hear me: From now on, I’m 
done!” 

Hours passed; it was after midnight. The 
last-quarter moon was rising. They could 
see the light through the trees. Cadman had 
smoked again, but Skag still expressed an 
unwillingne Ss. 

‘It doesn’t want to now, 

“Oh, it doesn’t!” 

“‘T have persuaded it to think of other 
things. It is working for me.” 

Cadman swore softly, genially. 

““T never forget anything, son,”’ he whis- 
pered—‘‘never anything like that.” 

“Old Alec said I should never let a day 
pass without doing something I didn’t 
want to do—or doing without something 
I wanted. He said it was better than de- 
veloping muscle.” 

“*Some brand of calisthenics, that! And 
he was the old one with the rose jar——”’ 


’ he said. 


Skag’s hand lifted toward the other and 
Cadman’s met his. 

There was a wet meaty growl, indescrib- 
ably low-pitched; but no chance even to 
shout—only to huddle back together to the 
farthest corner. The beast had stalked 
faultlessly and pounced, landing upon the 
thin crosspieces of bamboo but short of the 
bait. 

Down the twelve feet he came, with a 
tearing hiss of fright and rage. Something 
like a muffled crash of pottery it was, 
mixed with dull choking explosions of a 
sealed globe. The air of the pit seemed 
charged with furious power that whipped 
the leaves to shreds. | 

“The pistol, Skag! 

They were free , so far, from the rending 
claws. The boy’s brain was full of light. 
Cadman Sahib’s voice had never been more 
calm. 

Skag drew a match—not the gun. He 
scratched the match and held it high in 
front. They saw the great cowering crea- 
ture, like a fallen pony in size, but untellably 
more vivid in line—the chest not more than 
seven feet from them; the head held far 
back; the near front paw lifted against thém 
as if to parry a blow. 

Skag changed the match from his right 
hand to his left. When the flame burned 
low he tossed it on the ground halfway be- 
tween them and the tiger. There was a for- 
ward movement of the beast’s spine—a 
little lower and forward. The lifted paw 
curved in but did not touch the ground. 
The last light of the match, as it turned red, 
seemed bright in the beast’s bared mouth. 
In it all there was the dramatic reality of a 
dream that questions not. 

“‘He’s badly frightened,” Skag said. 

No sound from Cadman Sahib. 

“It’s too big for him,’”’ Skag went on 
calmly. 

“He thinks we put over the whole thing 
on him. It’s too big for him to tackle. 
Wonder if he’s got a mate?” 

One big green eye burned now in the 
pit—steady as a beacon and turned to 
them, enfolding them. Cadman Sahib 
cleared his throat. 

“All right to talk?” 

“Sure! It will help. 

Cadman cleared his throat again and in- 
quired, in an enticing tone: “ You actually 
don’t mean to use the pistol?” 

“I’m not a crack shot,” 
quecrly. 


he asked huskily. 


Skag said 
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SKAG 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


“You might pass it to me. I’m supposed 
to be 45 

‘It is bad light.” 

“And then, again, you might not 
Cadman laughed softly. “I’ve got you, 
son!” 

“T will do as you say,” 

Cadman hiccuped. 

“The eye moved,” he explained. 
“There— it did it again! I got a feeling as 
if our ele -vator dropped a flight. What were 
you saying?’ 

“That I am here to take orders.” 

“I’m taking orders to-night, son. I 
wouldn’t risk your good opinion by shoot- 
ing your guest. 

“He is perfect —not more than four or five 
years; got his full range, but not his weight.” 

Skag stopped abruptly, until the other 
nudged him. 

“Go on! It’s like a bench show. 

“We called them Bengals; but that is 
just the trade name.” 

“You intimated he might have a lady 
friend. Do they hunt in couples?” 

The boy didn’t answer that. 

“You've never been in a tiger’s cage? 
he asked suddenly. 

“T'm telling you not, son; so you'll ex- 
cuse my apprehensions about our lodging 
in case Herself appears. The fact is, there 
isn *t room _ 

“She won’t come near if we keep up the 


” 


Skag said steadily. 


voices. 
“It becomes instantly a bore to talk,” 
Cadman answered. 


It was some time before they spoke 
again. The tiger didn’t seem to settle any; 
but from time to time, like soft escaping 
steam, they heard the hiss of his snarl. The 
kid had either escaped or strangled to 
death. 

“Will he stand for it until morning?” 
Cadman asked abruptly. 

‘He may move a little to rest his legs.” 

“Not to try for the top?” 

“T think not. He has already measured 
that. He sees in the dark. He knows 
there’s no good in making a jump.” 

“Nothing to jump at, with us here’? 

“We have put it over on him. You have 
helped greatly.” 

**How’s all that?” 

“You don’t smell afraid 

‘Ah, thanks!” 


9% 


Long afterward Cadman’s hand came 
over to Skag’s brow and touched it lightly. 

“I was just wondering, son, whether you 
sweat hot or cold.’’ There was a pause be- 
fore he added: ‘ You see, I want to get you, 
young man. You really like this sort of 
night?” 

‘It is India,” said Skag. 

Every little while through the dragging 
hours Cadman would laugh softly; and if 
there had been silence for long the warning 
snarl would reach them. The breath of it 
shook the air and the thresh of the tail kept 
the dust astir in the pit. 

“There is only one more thing I can 
think of,’’ Cadman said at last 

The moon was now in meridian and blent 
with daylight. The beast still crouched 
against the wall. 

“Yes?” said Skag 

“That you should walk over and stroke 
his head.”” 

“Oh, no; he is cornered. He would 
fight t 

‘There’ s really a kind of law about all 
this?” 
“Very much a law. 

After an interval Cadman breathed 

“T like it. Oh, yes,’ he added wearily; 
“*T like it all.” 

Soon after that they heard the voices of 
natives as a face, looking gray in the dawn, 
peered down. Cadman spoke in a language 
instantly understood: 

‘Look in the teapot and toss down my 
cigarettes.”’ 

At this instant the tiger protested a sec- 
ond time. The native vanished with the 


” 


squeak of a fat puppy that falls off a chair 
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on its back. For moments afterward they 
heard him calling and telling others the tale 
of all his born days. 

Three-quarters of an hour elapsed before 
a long pole, as thick as a man’s arm, was 
carefully lowered. Skag guided the butt to 
the base of the pit and fixed it there, as far 
as possible from the tiger. This was deli 
cate. His every movement was madden- 
ingly deliberate, the danger, of course, 
being to put the tiger into a fighting panic 

“Now you climb,” Skag said. 

“No 

“It is betterso. I am old at these things 
He will not leap at you while I am here.” 

“You mean he might leap as you start to 
shin up the pole alone?” 

‘No; that will be the second time. It 
will not infuriate him—the second one to 
climb.” 

“T’ll gamble with you who goes first.’ 

“You said you were taking orders,” 
Skag said coldly. 

“That’s a fact. But this isn’t to n 
relish, son.” 

““We do not need more words.” 

Cadman Sahib had reached safety. The 
natives were round him, feeling his arms 
and limbs, stuttering with questions. He 
bade them be silent, caught up his rifle, and 
covered the tiger while Skag made the 
tilted pole, beckoning the rifle back. 

“‘Tt’s been a hard night for him,” he said 

The two stood together in the morning 
light. Cadman’s face was deeply shaded 
by the big helmet again, but his eyes bored 
into the young one’s as he offered his 
cigarette case. Skag took one and lit it 
care ‘lessly. Cadman w as wate hing his hands 

“You've got it, son," he said. 

“Got what?” 

“The good gray nerve! Not a flicker of 
your hand! I wanted to know. . . . Say, 
cheer up!”” Skag was looking toward the 
trap. “Ah, I see!” continued Cadman 
Sahib. 

“The circus is a hard life,"’ Skag said 

That was a kind of feast day. At noon 
the natives had the tiger up in the sunlight, 
caged in bamboo. Skag presently came 
into a startling kind of joy to hear his friend 
make an offer to buy the beast. Negotia 
tions moved slowly, but the thing was done 
That afternoon the journey toward Cold 
water Ruins was continued, with eight car 
riers, the tiger swung between them 

Skag was mystified. What could Cad 
man mean? What could he do with a tiger 
at the Ruins orin the Monkey Forest? The 
natives apparently had not been told the 
destination, but they must know soon. It 
was all strange. Skag liked traveling alone 
with his friend better. A halt was called 
that afternoon, the sun still in the sky. 
The two white men walked apart 

“You get the drift, my son?” Skag 
shook his head. ‘Of course the natives 
won't like it; they won't understand. But 
we're sure he isn’t a man-eater.”’ 

Skag’s chest heaved 

“IT never knew a decenter tiger.”” Cad 
man went on: “ Besides, he’s friend of 
yours, and not too e xpens ive.” 

“You bought him to 

“I bought him for you, son 
the nerviest white man I ever stepped with.” 


a tribute to 


That evening a great whine went up 
from the bearers. It appears that while 
some were cutting wood, others preparing 
supper and others gathering dry grass for 
beds, the younger white man, who had made 
magic with the tiger in-the pit, suddenly 
failed in his play just now 

The natives were sure it was not their 
fault that the cover had not been secure 
fastened. The bearers repeated they were 
all at work and could find no fault with 
themselves; but they were used to dealing 
with white men who did not permit bun- 
gling. Their wailing was very loud. 

To lose such a tiger was worth more 
than many natives, any European would 
say. But Cadman Sahib was rich. He fumed 
but little, being of all white men most 
miraculously compassionate. It was true 
the beast, though full grown, was not a 
man-eater. 

“And to-morrow we shall go on alone 
It is much pleasanter,”’ said Skag after all 
was still; and they lay down together. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of 
stories by Mr Comfort. The second will appear in 
an early issue 
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WHAT PERFORMANCE CAN MATCH THIS TRUCK’S? 








Building Trucks only 
| has meant the Building of Records 
for Republic Trucks 


' LIEN we point to theactual use today of over 50,000 Republic Tru ks, 
\e we do not mean to boast. We mean to point, simply, to a fact exclu 
{ sive to Republic Trucks alone. Yet it isa fact that enables Republic 


dl engineers constantly to better even the commercial fitness of Republic Trucks. 
\gain, when we point out that Republic Trucks are produced in the largest fix 
; tory in the world devoted to truck making alone, we do so in no mere price ot size 


Wedo so merely to indicate why we are enabled, through our exclusive quantity 
production, to give exclusive truck values to Republic Truck purchasers 


"That a careful choosing of steel, an extreme test of materials, is as characte 
{ e istic of the very highest priced trucks as of the Republic Truck is doubtless true 
{ , "That these factors do result In each Republic being sO able, enduring ind 

economical a truck is, however, attested by the way in which Republic pur 
chasers so steadily return for more Republic Trucks. 


We ask vou in all fairness to yourself to fix in vour mind the highs 
standards vou would ask of vour future truck. The “*Yellow Cha 
it ~ ihlic will meet them or we do not know our truck. 


Over 1400) Republic Service Stations serve Republic user The 
Republie ‘Truck for every trucking need. 


Oe 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Michigan 


a The Yellow Chassis Trucks 


that serve so well 
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When Friction Waltzes 


Wear rides roughshod over the ordinary coat 
lining —clipping off the sharp little ridges 
where the individual threads cross. But fric- 
tion glides lightly, harmlessly over the smooth 
surface of Granite Double End ‘Two-Tone 
Coat Linings. 

The reason, as read under the microscope, lies in the 
new and exclusive construction of Granite Double 
End—each ‘“‘filling’’ thread laid over two and under 
two ‘‘warp’’ threads. Hence the waving, wear- 
repelling weave; hence the lining which is guaranteed 
to outlast the garment and always appear new. 

The incomparable standard finish of Granite Double 
Knd—the beautiful natural lustre—proceeds from 
the interior, not the surface, of the fabric and so 1s 
proof against shine under iron or the hardest wear. 













Granite gp Two Tne 
COAT LININGS 


GUARANTEE 
This garment is lined with Granite Double End (Reg. U. S. Pat i® 


Off.) Two-Tone made by LESHER, WHITMAN & CO., INC 


and we hereby guarantee that if the lining is not perfectly 





whole when the garment is worn out we will furnish material 


for a new lining without charge 





LESHER, WHITMAN & CO., Inc., 881 Broadway, New York 


The Mohair House 
















Granite Double End Two-Tone Linings, in their 
many handsome dye-true color combinations, have 
replaced serge (which is apt to take on shine) and 
alpaca (which has less body), in the esteem of 
manufacturers, retailers and wearers who standard- 
ize their purchases for service, saving and perma- 
nent looks. 
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as I sip my very gratifying substitute. I 
sit there and revel in pity for weaklings 
the land over who can’t begin the day 
without a stimulant. And besides, since 
quitting coffee I am able to smoke nearly 
twice as much as when a spineless slave to 
that drug. 

Your coffee drinker must have his moral 
repugnance roused. He must learn that his 
morning dosage of coffee is about equal in 
narcotic malignity to one moderate drink 
of whisky that is watered. He must learn 
that his craving for this drug is precisely 
my craving for a highball after five hours 
at the typewriter, or for a pint of ripe 
Burgundy with the evening steak; that we 
are both, in short, weak-willed tipplers. 
And that in the long run my occasional 
highball or other alcoholic drink harms me 
less than his daily and incessant yielding to 
a drug that has too long escaped the notice 
of those who were sent here to make us good. 

In a modest way I am doing my bit in 
this great campaign of education. I have 
made a good dozen coffee addicts uncom- 
fortable with the truth about their drug, 
proving my case each time by the victim’s 
admitted symptoms. What a delectable 
pleasure it is to lecture weak brothers on a 
vice you may no longer practice! And when 
you have actually passed a law to make 
them quit whether they wish to or not— that 
must be great! 


Infants of Three Score and Ten 


To be sure there will be the same old 
protests and defiances. Hardened smokers 
will cache treasures of the weed, or raise it 
in cellars by electric light, or in lofty win- 
dow boxes; but with a stout law reasonably 
enforced the habit will die. And so with 
the coffee demon. About twenty years 
from to-night I expect toattend the premiére 
of a moral drama named Ten Nights in a 
Tea Room, wherein Joe Morgan, become 
a fiend in human form on Mocha and Java, 
with perhaps a dash of Orange Pekoe, will 
hurl his demi-tasse at the bartender in the 
low dive he frequents and strike down his 
little daughter who has come to lead him 
home. Absurd? Is it so much more absurd 
than a prediction of our new law would 
have seemed to you ten years ago? 

I feel that we shall face the whole truth 
about narcotics from now on. Alcohol, 
tobacco and coffee were three of a kind, all 
bad, and not until we put them away shall 
we attain the mental and bodily vigor of 
the average truck horse. Not until then 
shall we profit fully by the knowledge of 
hygiene, curative and preventive, which 
science has gained in the last half century. 
We drop off now at nearly the same ages 
we used to in pre-germ days when plagues 
were held by our best people to be scourges 
of God, and attempts to combat them 
blasphemous. We shall have changed that 
in another fifty years. When alcohol and 
tobacco are but interesting memories and 
the coffee percolator is as extinct as the 
nerve specialist a man passing on at seventy- 
five will be a scandal of infant mortality. 


And what are the social changes to be 
looked for from this radical readjustment 
of a complicated mechanism? I am too 
busy to tell you all just now, but I can sug- 
gest a few. Crime, of a sort, we may ex- 
pect to decrease; but not all crime. Drink 
has kept amiable— drink and his two fellow 
devils—many a man who, permanently de- 
prived of their solace, will begin to come 
out in his true colors. This will lead to 
vivacious interchanges, to pungent incivili- 
ties, and not infrequently, I should sup- 
pose, to encounters of the most regrettable 
nature. The charge in such cases will 
doubtless be Sober and disorderly. 

And that thing of wife-beating. We have 
hitherto politely pretended to suppose that 
no gentleman used violence in the home 
circle unless in liquor. But domestic brawls 
are not going to be a mere memory after 
July first, next. We shall then perhaps 
have to come out and admit the true cause 
of them. 

And take the case of one friend of mine 
who is probably going to lead a better life. 
He isa very slightly built, not to say puny 
little man, with a pale, studious face behind 
horn-rimmed glasses. Unpoisoned by drink 
he is commonplace, unaspiring, dully 
prosaic, with never a golden flash of ro- 
mance in his cosmos. But with as few as 


three drinks, if the stuff be potent, there 
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comes inevitably upon him from far glam- 
oured dream heights of chivalry the en- 
dearing inspiration to go out and kill a 
policeman with his bare hands. With two 
other drinks he ceases to be the visionary. 
He goes out to doit. He has not succeeded 
yet—though much may happen between 
now and July first—but he has failed inter- 
estingly more than once. He, it may be, 
will forever sit stolid to the call of his high, 
his gorgeous mission. Or at last he may 
bring to it a sober planning that will put 
him among the acclaimed of the age. These 
are matters we may hardly foretell. 

One minor change | speak of with con- 
fidence—a falling-off in receipts of the 
telegraph and cable companies. It is 
among the familiar stigmata of inebriation 
that the victim be moved to send witty 
telegrams to friends in far parts of the 
earth. Bill from New York reaches San 
Francisco, runs plump into Ed from the 
home town, and late in the afternoon they 
wire fifty laughable words to good old Pete 
who couldn't get away. They giggle con- 
tinuously while writing these and are a bit 
hurt when the receiving clerk doesn’t giggle 
too. And if Pete is at the club and in the 
right mood he wires back some more funny 
sayings, and so on and on. 

Of course the recipient may sometimes 
not be in the right mood. There was the 
incident of two Americans I know—who 
could take it or let it alone—who met by 
chance in a remote European capital and 
who, strangers until that moment, forged 
bonds of deathless amity from the trifling 
circumstance that on this occasion neither 
one of them was letting it alone. Joyously, 
between hurried orders, they dug up their 
simple pasts for each other’s regalement, 
and late in the glad doings they chanced on 
a perfectly wonderful coincidence. At re- 
mote and differing periods they had each 
known a man named George Henry Fra- 
mingham, who was by now operating a 
sash-doors-and-blinds factory in a_ sub- 
metropolis of the southwestern United 
States. 


George Henry's Mysterious Cable 


It was their sole point of contact other 
than that provided by trained hirelings. It 
wasn’t much of a point, either. They had 
not known George Henry very well, 
neither did they esteem him to any notable 
degree. But now they thrilled to the 
memory of the absent one; toasted him 
as “Good old Frame!” and “Old scout 
George!” and honestly wished he could be 
there — wondered if maybe they couldn't get 
him over for a glad reunion. Anyway they 
could send him a cable. And they did so; a 
long, warming cable, full of witty greeting 
and good fellowship. It cost forty-three 
dollars, and they felt better when they had 
both signed it. 

And George Henry Framingham, of 
Dallas, Texas, was roused from his blame- 
less sleep to read it and to marvel. Unable 
to recall either dear friend except after 
painful groping, he was still puzzled by 
their costly solicitude. As he was one of 
those who had ever been compelled to let 
it alone on account of a liver that would 
stand no nonsense it probably did not 
occur to him that the absent dear ones 
were, as they said in their low set, pickled. 
To this day he must ponder the mystery. 

That’s the sort of thing the telegraph 
companies will miss. They will tell you, if 
you don’t believe me, that these drink-born 
gems of wit and jollity formed no incon- 
siderable item of their through business. 
They need not tell me. Last year a man 
who is going to be a hardened cynic, after 
this day I’ve been speaking of, wired me at 
length of a rippingly funny thing he had 
just heard in a Chicago café, or saloon. I 
don’t say there have not been times when 
it might have seemed fairly good, even to 
me. But I had gone to Arizona, where 
prohibition was actually prohibiting, at 
le ast for the casual wayfarer who had not 
yet established the approved social con- 
nections. Worse than that! I was far in 
the Sierra Anchas Mountains, past forty 
miles of the worst going ever miscalled a 
trail. 

The forwarded telegram was brought to 
me by an earnest horseman who had 
learned to believe that all telegrams are 
matters of life and death; and his trip and 
the message cost me twenty-two dollars 
and eighty cents in American money. It is 


one of the things we shall have no more of. 
I didn’t want it, even then. 


Questing further in this new nature 
study that the coming drought cannot fail 
to provide us I think I should choose the 
City of Dreadful Light as the field most 
fertile of attractive phenomena. Certainly 
I mean New York. And I shall first expect 
a mitigation of that lighting offense which 
has given one of the ugliest cities on earth 
the further distinction of possessing the 
very ugliest street. Light is the most beau- 
tiful thing we know. Nothing but genius 
can make it less than beautiful. And none 
but the drink-hardened could endure what 
genius has done with light on New York's 
most populous thoroughfare. 

Broadway’s largest chewing-gum sign in 
the world in red and pink, and Broadway's 
largest underwear sign in the world in 
purple and blue, and Broadway’s largest 
sign in the world for Peerless Pants Worn 
by New York’s Best Dressers, and Blobb’s 
Blended Whisky for the Home, and Ger- 
trude Gooch in Her Other Husband, Five 
Reels of Punch, in blue and green and red 
and yellow, combined to damage the 
human eye beyond what any other color 
offense has yet achieved —these atrocities, I 
am persuaded, will, after about ten days of 
the new law, be stormed by mobs of water- 
maddened wsthetes. 

Of course these awakened souls will con- 
tinue to talk about the beauty of their sky 
line, but after a few more months of clear- 
headedness I shall expect them to realize 
that the sky line of any city is beautiful 
when seen from a distance of five miles 
through a mist. They will even in time 
learn that their city at any closer range is 
as far from the beauty of, say, Paris as 
Chicago is; which is far enough. And they 
may do something about it. 

And they may discover, no longer anzes 
thetized by hard liquor, that their city is a 
very dreadful place to live in; physically 
difficult, mind-wearing, nerve-exhausting 
Indeed, I am not a little worried about a 
lot of New Yorkers. You see, in our set 
there it has long been the custom not to let 
it alone; not entirely. When we gang up 
for dinner we no more think of sitting 
down before ingesting a shakerful of cock- 
tails than we think of dining without the 
well-known table linen. We do not drink 
these and our previous and our subsequent 
drinks to assuage thirst. Nothing like that. 
We do it because we should lack the energy 
for any social life whatever if we didn't 
that is, in New York. 

And now that this alcoholic scaffolding is 
to be removed I am afraid that more than 
a few of our set will topple. Some will be 
noisily removed to sanitaria; some will 
be carried quietly out of their clubs one day 
and pushed into neat black wagons; and 
some will pass out in the genteel odor of 
nervous prostration. Some of course will 
flexibly adapt themselves to the new envi- 
ronment. 


Coming Social Upheavals 


Of these latter I know a few things they 
will no longer do. They will emphatically 
not attend a vaudeville performance be- 
ginning at eleven-thirty P. M., where supper 
may be had, with ham and eggs, at two dol- 
lars, and not very high highbalis at a dollar 
each. That nocturnal frolic could never 
have won any but an audience previously 
primed. We shall no longer sit up with our 
nerves to hear the Jewish black-face come- 
dian tell funny jokes about his mother-in- 
law in a dialect neither Jewish nor blac} 
face; nor to watch dainty little Florine 
Fluflu dance the quaint old folk dances of 
Gomorrah without her stockings on. Nor 
shall we longer crowd into a palace of the 
dance at midnight, there to try the new 
steps and the old drinks until an hour when 
the proprietor doesn't dare sell another 
round. We shall still wish to stay up and 
do these things, but we never did do it on 
ginger ale and we can’t now 

As for music with meals, I look for the 
first lynching of a jazz band to occur on 
Broadway about August 1, 1919. I myself 
have always believed that these offenders 
should be picked off with firearms where 
they sat, but I suppose I shall have to let 
orderly mob law take its course. There 
will be said of this occurrence what we so 
often read of like happenings in the sunny 
Southland. ‘‘After riddling the bodies 
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with bullets the mob quietly dispersed. 
There is no clew to the ringle vaders and no 
arrests are anticipated.” A few of these 
uprisings and I shall expect Broadway 
restaurants again to become places where 
sane persons go for food. 

And glad New Year's Eve! Oh, how I do 
wish to be in the alleged little old New 
York on the evening of next December 
thirty-first. Nothing short of having to 
make a journey of three thousand miles on 
my hands and knees will kee p me away. 
You know how it has been there and mors 
and more so these later years. You sauntered 
into your favorite restaurant along in 
October and coolly told the distinguished 
looking foreigner in charge that you guessed 
you would engage a table for New Year's 
Eve, and how about that one in the corner 
that looked good. The foreigner merely 
favored you with a pitying smile. If you 
looked enough like foolish money he might 
throw in a pitying shake of the head, the 
pity [in each being for ng) imbecility in 
supposing any table could be had at this 
late day. He might relentingly add that 
the table you wish was engaged last March 

Well, then, how about that other one? 
Again you saw the pitying smile about 
to dawn, and you bethought yourself. Of 
course you did, you poor fish! You be- 
thought yourself and held out a twenty- 
dollar bill; and the lordly foreigner, with a 
swift but definite gesture of contempt, did 
a feat of legerdemain, causing it to vanish. 


French for Petty Larceny 


You again opened the conversation, and 
the foreigner’s mood had a ae He did 
not smile pityingly now. He was merely 
like a strange bank president you might ask 
to lend you seventy-eight thousand dollars 
on your unsecured note. His aspect was 
forbidding, but still he did not irritably 
close the interview. He did not have you 
thrown out. He even wished to know 
about how many bottles of champagne you 
and your party would be likely to consume 
or spill over the table; for a law was passed 
on Broadway years ago that you must 
order champagne and nothing else on the 
glad New Year's Eve. 

You saw it all, then— that is, if you were 
going to have a table. You told Henri, 
meekly but still with a certain sneaking 
pride, hoping you might win a bit of his 
difficult admiration, that the six people in 
your party would require three quarts each 
of his best dry champagne, and would he 
mind taking the order now? With con- 
summate tact this was referred to by both 
of you as ordering “supper.” 

Sothen Henrisaw that you were someone, 
after all, and he remembered a table over 
behind the artificial palm; a table scrupu- 
lously planned and built for four convives 
but which on this occasion would be made 
to seat six. And you were grateful, even 
emotional, 4s you Saw your name go down 
on Henri’s tablet of the elect. You felt, 
with him, that probably you must be 
someone, after all 

The transaction was now complete, but 
for the mere trifle of the couvert charge. 
Couvert is a French word meaning, in our 
language, petty larceny. Ordinarily it is 
petty enough, by Broady Vay star dards, 
being fifty cents. Of course in principle it 
transgresses the allowable bounds of even 
high finance. It becomes merely the much 
rougher art that once brought the inn 
keeping Bender family of Kansas so much 
unenviable notoriety. Not even the super- 
bandits of Broadway would have had the 
nerve to attempt it in plain English; they 
had to find out the French word for it 
Sut on this particular occasion of a table 
for New Year's Eve seating six though 
built for a scant four, the entire Bender 
family —even the late Mrs. Bender het 
self, who wielded a tidy ax on her guests 
from behind the tasteful calico curtain in 
their humble hostelry would start from 
their unhonored graves at hearing you told 
that your couvert charge would le ay, 
thirty dollars. But you manifested nothing 
but a swollen pride, for a 
the formality you realized that in all time 
to come you might address the foreigne 
openly as Henri 

That’s the way it was. And why do I 
wish to spend the year-end in the dear old 
town? Well, because that’s the way it 
isn’t going to be. I wish to enter this same 

Concluded on Page 107 
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i put this trade-mark on everything we make—on thou- 
Wo of different products, produced in enormous 
quantities. It stands for many things of benefit to you and 
one of the things it indicates is thoroughness in manufacture. 
In the operation of our immense plants, with an army of 
workmen in charge, producing thousands of different kinds 
of products, every detail of production is checked and re- 
checked for accuracy, then tested and recorded. 
livery step in manufacture is followed with painstaking care 
so that you can be assured that the particular S-W product 
you buy, anywhere at any time is up to the high standard 
you have learned to expect. 
This assurance of quality—as expressed in our trade-mark 
—is universal; to the home owner with a small painting need 
as well as to the carload buyer—to all who use 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
PAINTS ann VARNISHES 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS, CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES, 
DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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WILLIAMS 


The numerals on the 
can enable us to lo- 
cate the test record 
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formulae. We produce ourselves all of the essential 
ingredients which these formulae call for. We 
maintain the most modern machinery and employ 
the most competent workmen to convert these raw 
materials into finished products. 

Then we prove the product by actual physical dem- 


—and finally 
the finished product is proved 


by a series of searching tests 


N every can of Sherwin-Williams Paint you will 

find a number stamped in the tin. This 

number identifies a test record on file in the factory 
where the paint was made. 

It means that the paint you have bought has been 
tested for all those qualities that make a paint de- 
pendable. Should a question ever arise as to the 
quality of the paint, the record can be traced and the 
responsibility fixed. We employ the most skilled 
chemists obtainable for the working out of our 


onstration and makea permanent record of the result. 
This test record of our paint is typical of our 
whole manufacturing policy. Nothing is assumed. 
Nothing is left to chance. That is why our prod- 
ucts have achieved a world-wide acceptance over a 
period of more than fifty years. 
TO DEALERS: There is a Sherwin-Williams agent in nearly every city 


and town in the United States and Canada. We will be pleased to com- 
municate with any dealer in towns where we are not already represented. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Main correspondence office, Cleveland, Ohio 


Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices all over the world 
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is the supreme product of The Empire Rubber 
& Tire Company of Trenton,N.J.makers of the 
famous Empire fabric tires and Empire red tubes 
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(Concluded from Page 103) 
restaurant close to the midnight hour and 
haughtily order, from one of a dozen large 
tables at my service, a pot of tea and some 
simple dry toast. In that gilded hall, where 
but a year before at least eight thousand 
dollars’ worth of champagne stood un- 
corked and a patron ordering toast and tea 
would have been shot and dragged out by a 
bus: boy, I shall linger above my repast and 
be surly and complain about theservice and 
leave a fifteen-cent tip for the waiter and 
smile pityingly on Henrias I goout— Henri, 
who hasn’t seen a twenty-dollar bill nor 
anyone even partially drunk for what must 
seem to him like an age. At any moment he 
may break into sobs, but I can’t stay to see 
it. For I wish to repeat my simple sketch 
in a few other places where other Henris 
will be glooming for the dear dead past 
when money flowed like champagne. 

And there is the hat-check outrage. At 
least the New Yorker frankly calls it that. 
It is the only blot on his city’s perfection I 
have ever known him to concede. And he 
writhes about it quite as if it were not of 
his own making. Years ago—even before 
you could read on a Broadway bill of fare 
the astounding words ‘‘Spinach, boiled, 
plain, 55 cts.’’—the restaurant man oblig- 
ingly installed a boy at the door of his 
establishment to take the hats and coats of 
his patrons. I firmly believe this was done 
without ulterior motive. And it would 
never have become an outrage if Broadway 
hadn’t taken to drink. 

Thus one day a man about Broadway 
came out of a rich marble restaurant and 
was stung with pity for the poor little 
Greek boy, only twenty-eight years old, 
who slaved his life away handing out pink 
checks for Derby hats, or vice versa. And, 
well, you know why this recent diner was 
stung with pity. It was because in the 
gilded restaurant along with his dinner he 
had acquired what in those bad old days 
was termed an Onion, consisting of ales, 
wines and liquors. So brushing a tear from 
his eye he fumbled in his change pocket 
and lavished a dime upon the astounded 
alien. Thus simply it all started. 

The astounded alien of course went at 
once to the owner and said he wished to 


I'll drop in on you some night, 
With my whiskers long and white. 
Yes, the war is over, dear, 

And we're going home, I hear. 


Home again with you once more— 
Say, by nineteen twenty-four. 
Once I thought by now I'd be 
Sailing back across the sea. 


Back to where you sit and pine— 
But I’m stuck here on the Rhine, 
You can hear the gang all curse! 
“War is hell, but peace is worse.” 


When the next war comes around 
In the front line I'll be found. 
I'll rush in again pell-mell ; 

Yes, I will—like hell—like hell! 


The Army of Occupation is now comfort- 
ably installed in Germany; as the dough- 
boys say, they’re sittin’ pretty. It is a 
wonderful land they occupy. Never were 
finer sweeps of hills and valleys, never more 
beautiful rivers and brawling streams; and 
all the towns and villages are constant re- 
minders of home in their comfort and order- 
liness and modernity. 

Some of the first enthusiasm which fired 
the troops on their entry has appreciably 
waned, for enthusiasm is always bound to 
cool on closer contact. The boe hes could 
not long sustain the open-handed hospital- 
ity extended at the outset to win the vic- 
tor’s favor, and our men speedily woke up 
to the enemy’s game. In the American area 
the Germans would say: ‘‘Ach, we're so 
glad it is the Americans instead of the Eng- 
lish and French who are here!”’ To the 
English they would confide: ‘‘ Wearethank- 
ful it is not the French or those barbarous 
Americans!"’ And in the territory held by 
the French: ‘Our people are relieved that 
your soldiers are here instead of the English 
or the Americans.” 

Also, Heinie’s commercial instincts soon 
came to the fore. He found a ready cus- 
tomer in the doughboys, who are always 
eager for souvenirs. On the battlefield they 
have been known to pause in an attack to 
strip the first prisoners of buckles and 
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buy the hat-check privilege of that place 
for ten thousand annual dollars. The owner 
was charmed, for he had been trying to 
think up some new way to get it. True, he 
had just learned how to get a dollar for 
twelve cents’ worth of canned fish by call- 
ing it a hors d’wurres, and he had but lately 
put his brawny shoulders under the card 
price of “ Prunes, stewed” so that they now 
blushed under the tax of “45 cts.”” But on 
the other hand he had not yet learned what 
couvert means, and he also had felt obliged 
to turn down an expert who wished to buy 
the pocket-picking privilege of his place at 
a handsome figure. The owner knew no 
French word for this, and he was afraid 
that in plain English it would cause loose, 
unthinking talk. 

So he wept in gratitude upon the Greek’s 
shoulder, and the Greek put in some other 
Greeks to take the dimes—in uniforms 
without pockets, still searching them to the 
hide each night, as they do the poor Kafirs 
that come up out of the diamond mines 
and lived happily ever after. 

I wonder if Broadway will now learn that 
drink was the cause of it all, and shrug off 
its burden of a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars a year for nothing, as a sober man 
might. 


Little remains to be told. But I should 
like myself to be told what a poor writer of 
fiction is to do in this new time. The war 
hit us hard. Take the important matter of 
villains. Just now we simply can’t have an 
English villain; nora French nor an Italian 
nor a Belgian. And since it has become 
illegal to shoot a German there is little to 
be done with a German villain; he was 
never worth much anyway except for the 
coarser sorts of crime. For the present a 
villain subtle enough to keep a tired busi- 
ness man awake must be Turkish, and this 
will cramp the style of the best of us. Of 
course in about two years the normal] rela- 
tions of antipathy will have been resumed, 
and we can again take our choice of villains, 
but until that time it’s dark days for the plot. 

But this limitation is insignificant beside 
the handicap a dry law puts upon us all. 
Some of us are beyond the need of villains, 
but all must suffer for want of drinking 
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characters. What are the creatures of the 
underworld to sop up in their foul dens 
while planning the great pearl robbery for 
a ten-cent magazine? Could you fancy a 
burglar who toys with a nut sundae? Or 
in the thirty-five-center can Reggie Van 
Vanvan come to his bachelor apartments 
after his rejection by Alicia Van Something- 
else and order his perfectly trained man- 
servant to fetch him a mug of buttermilk? 
Dash it all, no! The moment he has to 
quit ordering brandy and soda in quantit ies 
that insure our shuddering respect it’s going 
to be all off with Reggie, old top. We shall 
begin to see that he is like the rest of us and 
ought to go to work. 

And what about dear old Colonel Van 
Whoosh and his cellar of rare vintages laid 
down in sixty-eight? Do you think for a 
moment the dear-old chap can get by with 
a cellar of unmolested grape juice laid down 
in July, 1919? Not with me. The old soak 
may even make all sorts of a nasty row with 
the club steward about his bottle of vintage 
sarsaparilla being corked, but I shall be left 
cold. 

In short, who after this can pretend to 
write with a straight face of certain of the 
lighter iniquities hitherto made venial by 
drink? Can aman about town continue to 
be that on mineral water? In life, certainly; 
but not in any fiction that gets into a 
window display. What about the fast 
hunting set? 

What about the character that has sunk 
low through the drink, and goes out to the 
great clean West to be made a man again, 
and comes back in a late chapter, slightly 
gray at the temples, but bronzed and 
rugged and dry—dry! I get thirsty think- 
ing of him. 

And that dear land of Bohemia, to be 
incorporated now as a respectable suburb 
East Philistia—with a steam laundry and 
water taxes and a Civic Purity League! 
This is no joke. 

And look forward a bit, as I have ten- 
derly warned you to. What will a din- 
ner be like? I mean one of those smallish 
smart affairs in the rich millionaire’s palatial 
home on Fifth Avenue, which is still being 
used for residence purposes in fiction though 
mostly occupied by bird and animal stores 
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medals and such, though machine guns were 
playing upon them. An officer of the Six- 
teenth Infantry had to run down a bunch of 
his men during the bloody Soissons fight, 
who let out a whoop at sight of a platoon of 
Germans and started after them like hounds 
after rabbits; for there was a second ob- 
jective to be taken and it was no time to 
indulge one’s hobbies. 

Our soldiers have no qualms about buy- 
ing from the enemy. When they want a 
thing they want it. From time to time the 
newspapers contain fiery declarations from 
patriotic citizens that German goods must 
be boycotted forever—that no loyal Amer- 
ican will ever purchase an article made in 
Germany. 

The boches deserve it but I doubt that 
sucha boycott could ever amount to much, 
for when people want goods they are going 
to buy in the cheapest and best market 
and if the Germans can supply that in 
some lines they will sell their stuff. 

The soldiers collect all sorts of articles 
amber necklaces, cheap jewelry, pictures, 
knives and razors, Iron Crosses and trinkets 
for their girls. 

The sale of Iron Crosses has been pro- 
digious. One store in Coblenz has stocked 
up five or six times; another, in Monta- 
baur, sells out its supply of these decora- 
tions about twice a week. A curious people, 
these boches! 

In spite of their thoroughness and indus- 
try and many admirable qualities a decent 
man must despise them. Imagine an Amer- 
ican merchant peddling the Distinguished 





Service Cross to a conquering enemy! He 
would be taken out quietly some night and 
hanged by the neck until he was very dead 
indeed. Yet these boche tradesmen make 
no bones about selling the decorations for 
which hundreds of thousands of their brav- 
est have shed their blood. Worse still, they 
do not appear to lose standing by it in their 
communities. 

Perhaps that is because the commercial 
instinct is so strong in the German nature. 
They are born traders. Despite their keen 
desire to propitiate the Americans and win 
them from their Allies by exceptional treat- 
ment they could not long choke down the 
trader’s promptings, and they are rapidly 
slipping into the European attitude toward 
an American. You know what that is: Do 
him good! 

The orders against fraternizing are being 
more rigidly applied. If an M. P. sees a 
soldier too friendly with a boche woman in 
any public place or on the street he can ar- 
rest him. 

The same applies to officers. Many a 
nice little party has been broken up by a 
vigilant military policeman, and a number 
of culprits have received courts. 

Some of the men obey the order to the 
letter: I know of one who went beyond it. 
The commanding general of a division was 
passing through a town and called to a 
doughboy to learn the name of it. 

‘I don't know, sir.” 

“What? You don’t know the name of 
? How long have you been 


your own town? 
here, man?” 
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and smart shops where they charge you 
seventy-five cents for a soft collar if 
you are not smart. But let that go. Get 
to this dinner in your chosen magazine 
Will there be that dry old oloroso sherry 
with the fortue verte, claire? I should say 
not! And no Chateau Malescot with the 
filet de dinde a la Périgueur ; no 1905 cham 
pagne with the sell d'agneau; no special 
Madeira of 1850 to help the te rrapin; no 
Romanée Conti, 1865, with the canvasback 
ducks; no decent Chablis with the chile 
con carne; no sparkling Moselle with the 
mashed turnips; no 1811 brandy with the 
pickled beets; no prime chartreuse with 
the fried mush 4 la camp de lumber; no rich 
elderberry cordial with the bread pudding; 
no bock beer with the But you know 
the way a competent writer can drag out 
these little affairs 

And then the fair hostess in any decent 
magazine would tell Parkins in low, well 
bred tones to get a move on him and serve 
coffee in the Louis Quinze drawing-room 
Pretty soon she won't do that. Pretty soon 
she will know darned well that Parkins 
would be pinched if he tried to pull off that 
little thing. For the first few years Parkins 
may get by with it down among the sta- 
tionary washtubs, but not in any drawing- 
room; nor even out in the woodshed if that 
happens to be in view of the neighbors 

Nor will the host then gaze dreamily 
reminiscent through the azure cloud of his 
pure Havana; nor will the hero absently 
flick the ash from his cigarette. The best 
he can do in those days will be to mumble 
a bit of illicit cut plug while his hostess 
rallies him merrily upon his silent manner 
And hostess herself, mind you, no longer 
clasping a dainty perfumed cigarette be- 
tween her jeweled fingers. For so low had 
we fallen that only in Iowa and certain 
parts of Los Angeles was it still believed 
that none but abandoned women smok« 
cigarettes. 

It was time for the awakening. But 
think of the difference to us who learned ti 
write of another sort of people. The out 
look is painful. I think of studying to be a 
bricklayer or an egg candler. Or I may 
abandon all brain work and write scenarios 
for moving pictures. 


” 


“Three weeks, sir. 

“And you never bothered to find out?” 

“Well, we got orders against fraternizing 
sir—and I just won't ask these bushes 
nothin’.”” 

Nevertheless, our troops get along very 
harmoniously with the civilian population. 
They treat the men with a strict regard 
for a noncombatant’s rights, accomplish- 
ing that delicate feat by studiously avoid- 
ing contact with them. As for the women 
and girls and children, a doughboy gets 
on a Christian-name footing with them 
in no time at all, whatever their nation- 
ality may be. Indeed, given a year in Ger- 
many—which heaven forbid!—the Army 
of Occupation would come close to colo- 
nizing it. 

Somewhat sterner restrictions have re- 
cently been imposed on the civilians in 
the American area. They are now required 
to be indoors by ten o'clock at night—by 
German time that would be eleven—and 
all adult males in uniform must salute 
American officers. These regulations, and 
those governing the sale of intoxicants and 
forbidding travel by civilians from one place 
to another without a pass from the Amer- 
ican authorities, constitute the only re- 
straints put upon the German people in our 
territory 

One would naturally surmise that ocet 
pation of an enemy country would furnish 


constant excitement to the victors that 
there would be all sorts of clashes and 
adventures and thrills Nothing of the 


kind; boche docility has made our stay in 
Germany uneve ntful and prosaic Life 
moves along as smoothly as in a garrison 
town, but with more work. The troops are 
at it five hours every day~— they're always 
on the target range « 
machine-gun nest for practice or learning 
the drill. For a large percentage of then 
have still to learn it; the army is full of 
replacement men, and the various com- 
manders are busily engaged in making 
soldiers out of them 

I saw a battalion attack on a machine- 
gun nest pulled off the other day, with real 
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With an intense 
bive flame, odorless q ; Le 
smokeless, close up } "7 


under the cooking j t ant j 


More Heat—Less Care 


f" ORENCE. Automatic Oil Stoves are simple, economical and easy to operate. Turn a lever and apply 
a lighted match. A hot blue flame starts from the asbestos kindler. Intense heat is centered where 
you want it~ close under the cooking. This means no waste heat and a cool kitchen. A lever regulates 
the flame from low to high. It only costs about |'/) cents per hour for a burner’s most intense flame. The 






glass bull's-eye shows you the supply of.oil in the tank. For best baking results use a Florence Oven 
Che glass oven door allows you to watch your baking. Florence Automatic Oil Stoves are sturdily built 
and fully guaranteed ( ompk te directions come with each stove 


Let the nearest Florence dealer demonstrate to you what a pleasant and happy place a Florence 
equipped kitchen ts to work in 
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Plenty of Hot Water—No Trouble 


OT water—when you want it—in abundance. Simply turn a You don’t have to wait until all the water gets hot. You can 

lever and apply a lighted match. Two burners center their draw off the hot top water in a few minutes It only costs about 
intense blue flames directly on two spiral copper coils. Master 2 cents per hour to heat water for your bath, laundry or kitchen uses 
plumbers praise the Florence “water leg’’ casting. It permits the Simple, sure, safe and strong, a Florence Oil Water Heater can be at- 
water to be partially heated before it enters the coils, thus preventing tached to any system connec ted with running water or a storage tank. 
condensation and the likelihood of water dripping into the burners. Have the nearest Florence dealer show you how these two 
This patented feature is found only in the Florence Oil Water Heater. Florence products will save labor, time and money in your kitchen. 


CENTRAL OIL AND GAS STOVE COMPANY, 326 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 
Made and sold in Canada by M‘ClaryS. London, Canada 
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TOOL is as good as it’s 
made. One defective 
part will render it unfit for 
use. 
The Goodell-Pratt Com- 
pany make 1500 different tools. They 
watch carefully each phase of their con- 
struction; they design accurately every 
part; they choose deliberately each 
material. ‘They are proud of their rep- :* 
utation as toolsmiths; they consider 
each tool evidence of their ability. 














Hand Drills 





° 486 
Mechanics the world over use e. 
Goodell-Pratt Tools. They choose ett 
Goodell-Pratt Tools because of their un- sae 
common strength, correct design, sim- be. 
plicity and fair selling price. e 
Send for the interesting little booklet, } 
“The House That Jack Fixed’’ j 
Zz 
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Concluded from Page 107) 
artillery fire and Stokes mortar bombs and 
machine guns and one pounders. It was a 
beautiful bombardment, and the waves 
went forward with fine precision. The hills 
echoed to the screech of shells and the bark 
of rifle fire and the heavy crash of bombs. 

Strung out along a road leading through 
a neighboring village stood scores of boches 
watching the show. Hundreds of others 
peered out of windows or huddled in their 
houses listening to the titanic tumult. It 
was their first experience of war’s thunder- 
bolts. We wondered what their thoughts 
might be! 

The soldiers are busy from reveille to 
retreat. In addition to the drill and 
problems they are forever cleaning up the 
villages, and dipping mules and horses for 
mange, and washing wagons and trucks, 
and polishing harness. Yet they have time 
for sports, and already football matches 
have been arranged between the divisions. 
Horse shows and riding contests, boxing 
bouts and wrestling matches are also on 
the program for the winter months. And 
at night they have vaudeville shows by 
visitors or minstrel performances by their 
own talent 

It is a full he-life they lead, and the 
loughboys have never been so comfortably 
fixed since they left home. The chow is 
Al; they now have shoes and sufficient 
‘lothing; their billets excel any they have 
yet occupied; and they are in a clean, well- 
wrdered country. If they cannot go back 
to America immediately they would rather 
be here than anywhere else. That is the 
situation. But if anybody in authority 
should suddenly yell “All aboard for 
Hoboken!” he would start a riot. 

They are learning a lot of things over 
here too. It is true that they still feel a 
pronounced superiority over all Europeans, 
but it is gradually dawning on the more 
»bservant that there are other peoples in 
the world. Many will even confess that 
Europe can teach us considerable 

It cannot be said that our doughboys 
specially admire the French, much as they 
respect some of their achievements; but 
me French characteristic has made a deep 
mpression—thrift. It ought really to be 
spelled in capitals to convey even a faint 
1otion of the way the French practice it 
Other peoples are reputed to be frugal. The 
Scotch have obtained some notoriety in 
this respect—-you may remember Mark 
Twain's statement that there were a few 
Jews in Glasgow and one in Aberdeen, but 
they remained there solely because they 
ouldn’t earn enough money to leave. But 
when all is said and done, the French are 
in a class by themselves when it comes to 
husbanding the franes and half franes and 
They make a New England 
village money-lender look like a reckless 
spendthrift. 


‘entimes 


Learning From the Enemy 


At first this all-pervading characteristic 
of our Allies roused sharp resentment and 
contempt among the soldiers. But after a 
vhile they learned to respect it—they had 
to in self-defense. And on the heels of 
respect came speculation as to whether 
frugality might not be a virtue. 

The effect is becoming visible in their 
inance; they no longer accept change 
blindly, and have taken to inquiring the 
price. It is difficult to make over a spend 
thrift, but a careless man can acquire 
caution, and when the army returns home 

will carry back new standards of thrift. 
For the doughboy has heard money talk in 
three languages 

No American likes to admit that he can 
earn anything from an enemy, but the men 
n the Army of Occupation will concede it 

moments of frankness. Wherever they 
go they encounter numberless proofs of 
erman thoroughness and attention to 
detail; the boches appear to have banished 
waste, and whatever invention or device 
they adopt from another country they 
improve. Many of their Rhine towns are 
nodel communities. Our soldiers compare 

with places of equal size with which 

they are familiar, and ask themselves 
Why can’t we doit too?”’ They would not 
trade a village block in the United States 
for the city of Cologne, but they are not 
blind to the fact that we have not made the 
most of opportunities in our small towns. 

I have a friend who claims to be an 
assistant cook but in reality is a K. P., and 
he sums up his impressions thusly: 

“You don’t see Heinie standin’ round 
with his hands in his pockets, waitin’ for 








somebody to die so he can take it easy for 
the rest of his life, do you? No. sir-ree. 
He’s out workin’. He’s a regular workin’ 
fool. 

‘In all the other foreign countries I been 
in they seem to do just as little as they can 
get by with. Their idea of a fine life is to 
come by a piece of money without sweatin’ 
for it; or land a government job maybe 
and draw a pension in their old age. None 
of ’em that I ever met up with was very 
strong for this work stuff. 

‘But Heinie is busier’n an ant fourteen 
hours of the day. You never caught him 
knockin’ off a coupla hours at noon for 
lunch with a war on his hands, and he never 
eased up to take his afternoon tea neither. 
That’s why he come near lickin’ ’em. 

‘These here people are more like us than 
any other people in Europe-—I mean in the 
way they do things, and in their get-up- 
ind-get. No wonder they cornered trade 
the way they done. I just naturally despise 
them, more now than ever on account of 
them quittin’ cold the minute they begun to 
get the worst of it, but you got to hand it to 
them in a whole lot of things. 

“Just take a look at that country! Can 
you beat it? Nota foot of land wasted, and 
everything as neat and clean as if the Old 
Man was comin’ round to inspect next 
mornin’. Say, a boche could make a fat 
livin’ off what one of our farmers lets lay. 
Yes, sir, when it comes to farmin’ they got 
us beat a mile.” 


Pernicious Propaganda 


Of course there're lots of ways they’re 
still a mile behind us—they never used 
automobiles and telephones like we do 
but they're always snoopin’ round to see if 
they can’t improve on a thing. I’ve come 
across contraptions in their houses which 
was invented in America, but they'd turned 
yut a better article. 

“You go into any other country on this 
side of the Big Puddle and you'll find ’em 
sticking to their old ways in spite of hell. 
They don’t want to learn no better. This 
was grandpa’s way and it’s good enough 
for them. But the dog-goned boches don’t 
let what granddad did keep ’em from doing 
better—not by a long shot! The minute 
they see anything new they grab it. I bet 
they're picking up new wrinkles from this 
man's army right now.” 

One meets with a curious undercurrent 
of feeling among the soldiers that this was 
i rich man’s war. Where they get the idea 
[ don't know, but it is widespread, and 
there is no arguing them out of it. Fre- 
juently I have asked them to explain on 
vhat they based their conviction. 

The answer has invariably been: ‘“ Well, 
it was, all right. It was a rich man’s war, 
ind the doughboys had to fight it.” 

Of course; the man with the pack and 
rifle has to fight every war. It is he who wins 
or loses. To him should go all the credit. 
Sometimes he wins through able leadership, 
and sometimes in spite of leadership. 

At this writing the Peace Conference is 
sitting in Paris and we get rumblings from 
there now and again. The news is very 
meager and everybody is pessimistic as to 
the outcome. The soldier scents a squabble. 

They'll be backing up the ambulances 
soon,’ is his comment. 

The A. E. F. discerned which way the 
vind was blowing soon after the armistice 
vas signed. It became immediately appar 
ent that the Allies were not in accord on all 
the points subseribed to when the situation 
vas desperate, and that several countries 
entertained ambitions in victory which 
were not voiced in the days of reverses. 
In short, anybody with half an eye could 
see that the same old star-chamber di- 
plomacy was trying to control and the old 
system of grab threatened to shape the 
terms of settlement. 

America’s claims and program for peace 
vere steadily pushed into the background 
xy the reactionaries from the moment the 
need of her military aid passed. All sorts 
f jockeying was indulged in, whose sole 
motive was to weaken her position at the 
peace table and diminish the prestige which 
her share in the war had won for her among 
the European peoples. 

I had thought that the soldiers who had 
fought for the peace of the world would 
be up on their toes with concern for the 
peace treaty; but they display a singular 
apathy. Their job was to fight. Having 
accomplished it they seem content to let 
diplomacy arrange the terms of settlement 
Apparently they consider these matters to 
belong to a field apart, that international 
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boundaries and indemnities and the condi- 
tions under which the nations must live in 
future can be safely left in the hands of 
statesmen and politicians. Most of the 
senior officers in the army display a keen 
interest in what is passing in Paris, but 
the younger element and the soldiers in the 
ranks don’t bother their heads about the 
Peace Conference at all. 

So far as the future peace of the world is 
concerned it matters little, I think, what 
the council in Paris decides. That may 
sound like a wild Shawism, but it is literally 
true. They may make solemn covenants 
and pledge themselves to this and that; 
they may put their signatures to treaties 
and group and regroup the nations as they 
see fit—but what does it all come to? What 
of their agreements and alliances and treat- 
ies when a great power or a couple of them 
decide to break loose? We have seen since 
1914 what treaties mean. 

The only thing that can prevent war is 
the education of the masses of the people 
and by education I don’t mean academic 
studies or technical training but propa- 
ganda. The nations must know one another 
better; they must be kept informed of the 
truth of all international affairs and moves 

All national wars are based on prop- 
aganda. Time was when a king or prince- 
ling or some other little panoplied It could 
launch a war against a neighboring state 
at his own free will, but those were merely 
campaigns involving small forces, made up 
mostly of professional soldiers and free- 
booters; they never had the nations behind 
them. In modern times it has been found 
impossible to carry on a war without the 
power of the nation behind its armies. 

Consequently a new weapon has been 
employed, the most powerful weapon of 
all—-propaganda. What advertising is to 
business, so is propaganda to the war 
makers. It is the very backbone and the 
lifeblood of their projects. 

By skillful use of it they can form the 
opinions of peoples; they can sow distrust 
and jealousy and hate; they can breed 
fear, which is the father of wars; they can 
so prepare the spirit of a nation that noth- 
ing but a spark is needed to set it ablaze 
The propaganda can be so insidious that 
few can detect its drift, much less its source 

It may be fed to the young in jingoistic 
schoolbooks and instilled in them by their 
teachers, as in the case of the Germans 
It may creep into a nation’s literature or it 
may be served up by the press, as we do in 
America and in Great Britain and France 
Often it lurks in the moving pictures. 
Lecturers and politicians and clergymen 
spread it—usually unconsciously and in 
perfect sincerity. Rarely the propaganda 
takes the form of direct approach; it 
prefers to follow bewildering bypaths; and 
even seems to be heading against its own 
purposes now and again; but always the 
goal is the same. And in time it gets 
results. Public opinion is molded; the 
public mind is ripe for the stroke 

Again and again I have seen a nation 
stampeded by lies. Do you suppose that 
the boches were not perfectly sincere in 
their belief that they were waging a war of 
defense for the Fatherland? How was that 
accomplished? By generations of propa 
ganda; by teaching the children that Ger 
many was surrounded by enemies ready 
and eager to devour her 


The Seeds of Another War 


Since 1914 I have seen our people lashed 
into frenzy again and again by stories 
which I knew to be lies—by others whic 
were only half truths—— by vitriolic lecturer 
who didn’t know what they were talk- 
ing about and had swallowed everything 
handed to them in Europe. That sort of 
propaganda was probably t 
rouse the nation to its maximum effort 
perhaps it was also necessary to instill the 


necessary 0 


same sort of hate into our troops, thoug! 
I doubt it, for in my opinion the doughboy 
needs no spurring to make him fight 

Sut what of the future? What about the 
after effects of this hate propaganda? How 
does it gibe with universal peace and a 
League of Nations? In it lie the seeds of 
another war 

Now that we have won and there 1 
nothing to be gained by a continuance of 
the policy except the promotion of the 
objects of war makers, isn't it time that the 
people learned the truth about all this hate 
stuff with which they have been dosed so 
plentifully? 

The great mass of them never know a 
tenth of what is going on behind the 





lil 






If they did they would rise in their 
wrath and sweep away all the miserable 
plotting and scheming and selfish tricksters 

Understand me—my remarks apply to 
every country. You cannot safely abolish 
war preparations in one without abolishing 
them in all. That would be leaving the 
unprepared at the mercy of the others 

But peoples are prepared for war by 
propaganda. Then why not prepare them 
for peace by propaganda? Nobody has the 
hardihood to claim that the masses of any 
nation would ever want to go to war of 
their own accord. They are too busy; they 
have too many Other interests. The y know 
too, who will have to bear the burdens and 
the horrors. 

One of these days when the censorship 
has been removed and peace reigns again 
on earth, I intend to tell what I know about 
war propaganda. If I can strike one good 
blow toward toppling the monstrous god 
of war my life will not have been lived in 
vain. For war is the foulest, most shameful 
and insane business in which the human 
race indulges 


scenes 


The General's Lesson 


A bout twoscore dough boys were gathered 
in the café of a Gasthaus the other night in 
1small Rhineland town. One of them was 
reading a paper 

“Listen here!” he cried, and quoted 
what Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood said in his 
Kansas speech concerning the need of 
universal service 

The soldiers listened attentively. Some 
grinned; others yrunted; a few yrew 
thoughtful. 

“So they're springing that 
hey?” remarked a machine gunner; and 
that started them. They were almost 
unanimously against universal service 

“What's the use of settin’ up the same 
system we've been fightin’ to kill?” one 
argued. “I'm seared of it. Might be all 
right for a while, and do some good. Si 
it’s a tine thing to build a kid up and learn 
him discipline but I tell you it’s like 
gettin’ a bull by the tail. You don’t know 
where the Sam Hill he'll take you.” 

In the last two months I have mingled 
vith the men of this army every day, and 
I find that to be the general verdict on 
iniversal service, A number are in doub 
a percentage are in favor of it; but the 
great bulk oppose it strongly. They have 
no alternative to offer——such men decide a 
question on what they consider its 
and let the solution take care of itself 

The soldiers are fed up on military 
service. Even some of those who see a need 
for universal training don’t want it if the 
system is to be applied to ther 


iiready, 


ire, 





merits 


“Sure, I’m for it,"’ they say, “if the other 
guys have to do it and I don’t.’ 
The opportunity afforded by our com- 


paratively easy triumph is too good for the 
supporters of universal service to neglect 
and they are already busy-over here ist 
as they are at horne 

A group of correspondents was standing 


near the Porta Nigra in Trier one night in 


early December near that noble gate iy 
built by the Roman conqueror A soft 
moon shone in the heaver Suddenly the 
heard the rhythmic tramp of feet on the 
stone paveme! tol the principa treet, and 
tilong came a battalion of Ame ur 
fantry, heads bent under the ‘ tM d 
toward the Rhine 
The men marched in ence Lhe D 
pling column passed like a phanton I 
Out from the sdjacent Hote Porta 
Nigra stepped a brigadier genera He 
yazed at the lisappearing column! nd 
turned to the correspondent 
I've thought of a great sto ne 
narked to one of them 
Yes?” 
‘Yes. As I looked up at that beau 
moon and then at those soldiers marching 


nto this proud old city I was reminded 
the lesson it should teach It is a ke 
that our own people ought to learn 

What is the lesson, general?” 

“Why, the lesson of preparedness! Here 
sa conquering army coming to occupy th 
boches’ country.” 

The correspondent 


scratched his nose 


thoughtfully ‘But, general, that cor 
quering army belongs to what was the least 
prepared of all the big nations and the 


boches had the finest war machine ever 
built up.” 

The brigadier stared a moment, thet 
turned on his heel. 

“Pshaw!” he exclaimed in disgu 
don’t want to talk to you at all!” 
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new science writes its mark across 
A the faces of two hemispheres. 
The last 50 years have been called the 
Mechanical Age. The 50 years ahead 
will bring the age of Mechanical 
Efficiency. 

In 1913 an international conference 
of Vacuum Oil oe executives 
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and engineers from 14 countries final- 
ized the lubrication ideal—the right 
oil in the right place in the right way. 

Lubrication as developed by the 
| Vacuum Oil Company became a science 
which has opened the way to a new 





mechanical efficiency for the age ahead. 


Lubricants 


The work must go on. Dud tices led aie 
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California, and that five thousand you lent 
us has swelled up to five millions. Isn’t it 
five millions, Chester?” 

“Seven,” reported her financial head 
briefly. 

‘‘He’s won-derful at figures. Chester, 
how many skin specialists do we employ in 
our institutes all over the country?” 

“‘A hundred and twenty-two.” 

* Just listen at him! And everything’s in 
proportion. And that’s why we've come to 
you, Judge Haroran.” 

“To me? I’m charmed.” 

**You see the colonel’s public duties have 
kept him pretty much on the Coast. But 
when the Golden Poppy Society heard that 
we were intending to make New York our 
headquarters they came round to us and 
fairly begged to be allowed to give the 
colonel a testimonial banquet.” 

Judge Haroran looked surprised; not half 
so surprised as Chester A. Framm felt at 
that moment. 

“I’ve beeun away from California for 
seven years,” he confessed. ‘‘ What is this 
Golden Poppy Society?” 

“‘T thought ev-erybody had heard of the 
Golden Poppy Society,”’ she murmured, 
looking truly disappointed. “It’s quite a 
new organization—just being formed by 
people who have come away from the 
Coast. Object: To make Californians feel 
at home in New York.” 

“I feel slighted not to have been asked,” 
intimated Haroran with a wink at Chester. 

“T’ll have them put your name down 
right away.” 

““Ah. When is this testimonial banquet 
to be held?” 

**On the eighteenth of October,” she re- 
plied without the least hesitation. “It’s to 
be held in the Mer'inbilt banquet hall; 
or possibly in the Waldoria or the Fitz- 
Caldron. That hasn’t been decided. But 
the main point is you.” 

“Me?” he queried, 
Supreme-Courtly grammar. 

“It’s a sort of delicate point, judge. 
Honest, I don’t know how to begin.” 

Plainly she was confused by her own 
audacity, for one of her most becoming 
blushes suffused her cheeks. Judge Haroran 
leaned over and stroked her hand, a fatherly 
caress. 

‘You surely wouldn’t be bashful with 
me!” he coaxed 

“There! You've made it better, old 
dear. Now I'm going to say it all in one 
breath. The Golden Poppies want your 
name to head the list of patrons, but they 
didn’t have the nerve to ask. And I in- 
sisted, sort of, so they told me that I'd 
have to do it. So here we are. It was a 
mean trick to play on me, judge, and if you 
feel like sentencing me and the colonel! for 
sixty-five or seventy days = 

A secretarial young man had now in 
truded upon the conversation and stood 
conspicuously apart, in the way secretarial 
young men have 

“What is it, Sherman?” asked the great 
man, truly annoyed at the interruption. 

*‘Judge Wimbleton, sir.”’ 

**Oh, yes. Tell him I'll be right in.”” Then 
he returned to the subject of interest. ‘So 
they made you do the hard work, my dear? 
Well, well!” 

“And will you?” 


forgetting his 


she pleaded breath- 


lessly 
“‘Cer-tainly! Cer-tainly! What date did 
you say?” 


“October eighteenth. Aren’t you a 
dar-ling?”’ 

Judge Haroran smiled reminiscently. 
Probably she had said just that the day he 
signed the check. 

“‘H-m. Use my name—delighted. And 
you'll excuse me, won’t you?” 

**How can you be so nice and be a law 
yer?” cooed Flossie, rising with him. 

“It has been done,”’ he admitted, giving 
his illustrious hands to both the Framms at 
once 

And here was where Floss really deliv- 
ered her stroke: 

“If | had the nerve to ask—you won't 
kill me, will you?” 

‘‘Girl-slaughter is one of the luxuries de- 
nied the Supreme Court,” he grinned. 

““Well, do you think you would have 
time to come and sit at the speakers’ table 
and make a speech?” 

The white mice, which had remained 
dormart during most of the parley, now 
began leaping one over the other, threaten- 
ing escape from the judicial forehead. 


*“My dear,” he growled, “‘what in the 
world would I speak about?” 

‘Oh, I could think up a speech.” 

“Ah. And what would it be, my dear?” 

“The Supreme Court has just passed a 
thingumajig to discourage those horrid 
patent-medicine fakers. Suppose you talk 
about that.” 

The secretarial young man had again 
encroached and stood suggestively at the 
threshold. 

“T’ll be here until Friday,”’ said Judge 
Haroran. ‘‘Good morning—and you may 
use my name on the program.” 

When the Framms got out into the hall 
they moved silently upon the lift, which 
they took up to the eleventh floor, the 
scene of their apartment. 

“What's this Golden Poppy Society?’ 
grumbled Chester as soon as they had got 
out on the landing. 

“It’s me,” said Floss. “‘I thought it up 
while we were going down in the elevator.” 

They found The Spiggoty waiting pa 
tiently, as the Framm press agent should, 
in the drawing-room of their suite. It 
was a fashionable Spig now, addicted to 
robin’s-egg-blue collars and tan-topped 
shoes, adornments becoming to his Latin 
type of beauty. He had represented the 
Framm publicity in the East for many 
years, hence had become a sturdy Broad- 
wayite. 

“Spig!”’ shouted Floss, pulling off her 
smart headpiece and waving it till the blue 
velvet fell out of the crown. ‘“ Hell is pop- 
ping out of Harlem. Let’s jazz!” 

She fell into his deft embrace and to- 
gether they executed a few steps of the 
latest contortion. 

““Whose life have you been spoiling 
now?” asked the Spaniard as soon as he 
had recovered his breath. 

**Chester’s,”’ she announced enthusias 
tically. ‘The Golden Poppy Society of 
California is going to tender him a grand 
testimonial banquet on the evening of Octo- 
ber eighteenth.” 

“The Golden which?” 

“Poppy Society. It isn’t formed yet.” 

**Well, who’s going to form it?” 

“You are.” 

“Am I?” 

“Yeppy! Right away. What are we pay- 
ing you twelve thousand a year for? There 
fore you must go forth into the byways and 
shyways and pick up all the Californians 
you find loose most of ’em are. I give you 
forty-eight hours. Sort ’em out, dust ’em 
off, find out who’s the richest and make 
him president. Then say that Supreme 
Court Justice Haroran and the Hon. Wil 
liam H. Barbour want the society to give 
Chester a banquet.” 

“*Barbour’s never said he would lend his 
name,” was Chester’s comment. 

‘*He will,”” was Flossie’s 

‘*Man can die but once,”’ was The Spig- 
goty’s 

So together they put on their hats and 
went out into the world. 


Floss came back with William H. Bar- 
bour’s scalp and other trophies at the dress- 
ing hour that night. 

“‘He was a crosspatch,”” she informed 
Chester as her maid was hooking her into a 
pink thing with an exaggerated V in the 
back. ‘‘ But I told him that Judge Haroran 
was to be speaker of the evening and that 
you had made your start in life- ahem! 
by winning the William H. Barbour medal 
The old thing looks like a giant ground 
sloth. If he ever runs for President again 
I’m going to vote the socialist ticket. But 
he’s fallen in ‘ove with me—the way pre 
historic mammals fell in love with the top 
leaves on carboniferous palms. Ain't that a 
grand word?” 

‘*And he lent his name?”’ shouted Che: 
ter from the other room, where he was having 
his lawn tie caressed by a Japanese valet 

“Sure! He wouldn’t let the Supreme 
Roar get ahead of him. But when I asked 
him to speak he showed his buck teeth and 
I got out before he began nibbling the 
feathers off my hat. And I've seen all the 
banquet halls in New York. There’s one in 
the Waldoria with a picture of Venus and 
Apollonaris spraddled all over the ceiling. 
I’m sure it was painted by a German, it’s so 
vulgar and homelike.” 

“Which one are we going to take?” 
asked Chester, who, his evening tie having 
been knotted, appeared beside his wife’s 
mirror. 
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“All the hotel proprietors are jealous as 
opera singers. You never saw the beat of it! 
I really believe if we keep it up they'll pay 
us to give that banquet. It seems they lose 
money every night their banquet halls are 
empty, and when I told them I wanted one 
they followed me round like regular 
Romeos. One of the proprietors—-the fat 
one with the nice eyes— offered to supply a 
list of people. But the manager of the Mer- 
linbilt was the wildest of the lot. He prom- 
ised to furnish all the printing, including 
twenty-five hundred invitations and souve- 
nir menus with your photo in a frame of 
golden poppies. I think we'll choose the 
Merlinbilt, after all.” 

“‘And the matter of guests?” suggested 
the practical-minded Framm. 

* Jersey is full of people who do nothing 
but sit round waiting for the next banquet 
Five dollars a plate is nothing to them 
The manager says he knows a Tammany 
Hall assemblyman who wants to be gov 
ernor. Won't we have the grand speeches? 

“T’ll see a nose-and-throat specialist in 
the morning,” soliloquized Chester, “and 
have him make sure that my’’—he almost 
said hay fever—‘‘ my condition is all right. 
Then I'll go to work composing my speech.” 

“What are you going to talk about, Old 
Brutal?” 

She had been turning her vain little head 
from left to right, but he could see that 
her reflection was studying him from the 
mirror. 

‘“‘Ahem. The Secret of Success.” 

“The Secret of Success!” 

She turned and struck a pompous pose. 

“Great Scott! Haven’t you got over 
mocking me?” 

“Kiss me quick-—and let’s go down to 
dinner. The Spiggoty’s brought his new 
wife. Jealous little dog, he just married her 
to spite me! Then we'll have the Hector 
Macawbers and the Phil Jasons. Oh, gosh!” 

She breathed deep 

The Macawbers and the Jasons were 
rich people on the fringe of society, whom 
the Framms had encountered in a business 
way. Briefly, they were large stockholders 
in the perfumery trust 

“Light stuff!’ remarked Chester, study 
ing the public manner so soon to be his by 
right 

“Aren't they! We're going to leap from 
roof to roof all night, stopping to dance 
wherever it’s noisiest. I’m wild to dance! 
I want to whirl and whirl till I’m sick for 
the rest of my natural life. Hurry up, 
pokums! I seem to be always waiting for 
you to finish dressing.” 

Which was justice as administered by 
Florabel Framm 


xIV 


HIS is not an account of a public execu 

tion, but I am forced to admit that, as 
would befit an execution, the morning of 
October eighteenth dawned clear and cold 
and the prisoner after a restless night awoke 
early and ate a hearty breakfast of ham 
and eggs 

‘You ought to stop going over that 
thing,”’ Flossie told him, remarking that his 
lips were moving over his coffee cup. “A 
real bright actor once told me that the mort 
you say your part over the worse you get 
He said that once he was playing Shakspere 
or Omar Khayyam -some grand play 
and he'd been saying his Speer h over to 
himself so long that he forgot how to talk, 
so they had to ring down the curtain in the 
middle of the big automobile scene be 
Cause es 

‘Don't!” groaned the miserable crea 
ture 

“Don't what?"’ She dropped the morn 
ing paper and looked truly alarmed 
“There! If you don’t get your mind off 
that oration you'll have a gallstone attack 
or something. Let's be cheerful in spite of 
the banquet. Did you see the lovely, lovely 
souvenir menu cards the management is 
getting out? Take it home and try it on 
your piano.” 

She fluttered over to a table and brought 
back two samples of the Merlinbilt’s sump 
tuary art, and one of these she dropped on 
the table beside the nervous prisoner's ham 
and egys 

Chester was aware of the blue-and-gold 
marvel which framed his own features, 
wonderfully reproduced in soft brown tints 
It was a fine portrait of a man, thought 
Chester, and should he make good to-night 
the likeness would serve splendidly to ad- 
vertise the new senator from California 









or our next ambassador to the Court of 
St. James. On the first inside page there 
swam before his eyes the pompous list 
which was to make the occasion notable 
PATRONS OF HONOR 

Mr. JusTICE MICHAEL HENRY HARORAN 

HON. WILLIAM H. BARBOUR 

BARON DA CAMOENS 

BARONESS DA CAMOENS 

Dr. SERGIUS VAN DER MEER 

Sic. HENRICI CRUSOE 

THE EARL OF DUFF 

Lapy DuFt 

“The Spiggoty tells me,”’ Floss enthused 
at this interval, ‘‘that this is the finest list 
of patrons that never came to a banquet 

‘You mean to say they're not coming! 
Chester said this with a tone of relief. 

‘**Mister Simple! Patrons of honor never 
go to the dinners they patronize. They just 
put down their names and go to the movies 
But Spig’s arranged it so that all the papers 
will say: ‘‘Among those present were Mr 
and Mrs. William H. Barbour, the Earl and 
Earless of Duff—whole tribes of famous 
people. Just keep your mind on that, boss 
Two or three ex-Presidents, a whole flock 
of colonels, the world’s champion middle- 
weight tenor, ambassadors of every shape, 
size and color And then I've loaned 
twenty-two of my ball gowns, and Ethel 
Macawber’s loaned twelve and Belle Jason 
four 3 

“Furnishing clothes for the patron 
esses?”’ he grunted, his mind still wild with 
the details of that speech 

**Somebody’s got to sit in the galleries 
haven't you thought of that? Spig and I 
fixed it. Belle and Ethel have loaned al! 
their servants and told them to bring 
friends.” 

“ I see ” 

** And tickets! Goob, we've got to cru sh 
seven million people into a room that hold 
less than five hundred. Of course we'll be 
raided by the police. Won't it be furious?” 

The telephone rang 

“Hello, Spig!"’ crowed Florabeil into the 


mouthpiece. ““Yeppy! . . Oh, he’s all 
right, except his lips—they’re sort of 
blue. . . . I know, it’s a disgrace the 


way we'll have to overcrowd them 

What's that? Open up the Klondike gam 
blers’ annex next door and hold an over- 
flow? 

“That’s a grandiloquent thought, old 
love ly Be here at eleven thirty and we'll 
hang the bunting. Good-by.” 

“I'm going out,” gulped Chester A. 
Framm 

“That's right, sweetheart Walk and 
ride and jump into the river. Gosee your eye- 
nose-ear-throat-lung-and-brain specialist, 


but don’t fail to get back by six. I've got 
to hang you all over with clothes to-night.” 
It was evident that Floss was taking her 


excitement in her own particular way 
Chester went moodily forth, a prey to 


anxiety on the eve of greatne His des- 
tination was the specialist of innumerable 
talents whom his wife had mentioned, but 
his walk that morning was a meandering 


affair. The past few weeks had been auda- 
cious weeks and Chester had a feeling that 
he was getting run down and needed a 


rest in some quiet island where even the 
birds were forbidden to sing. How the effi 
cient Spiggoty had formed, almost over 
night, the now vigorous Golden Poppy 
Somety how he had pitted a Cahlornia 
real-estate operator and a California con 
gressman one against the other in the race 
forthe Poppies’ presidency; how deftly Flos 


had dined Mr. Junius McKoncle, mad 
him president of the Poppies and w 
him into the Framm-testimonial idea; how 


Floss had used the great names of Barbour 


heedled 


and Haroran as loadstones to draw to her 
other great names; how the newspapers 
had taken up the enterprise, now in satire, 


now in praise all this had become ancient 
history to him 

His principal thought was upon himself, 
h peech. Even at this late date there 
were certain point M oration 
could be bettered by w local touche 
perhaps — or reference to the national situa 
tion. The most eminent platform favorites 
had a way of passing gracefully from the 
general to the particular. Possibly his style 
was a little severe and classic. Possibly it 
would have been better had he borrowed 
a few of Flossie’s epigrams—the one about 





(Continued on Page 119) 
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Sherr is no need for your young wife to drudge in the 
kitchen as our mothers used to do. 

The new way—the easier way—the time and step-saving way 

—is to put into your home a Napanee Dutch Kitchenet. 

The Dutch Kitchenet is the supreme achievement in kitchen cabinets. 

In construction the Dutch Kitchenet is a masterpiece of the cabinetmaker’s art. 


Every Napanee Dutch Kitchenet is equipped with an amazing array of abso- 
lutely handy kitchen conveniences. 

It is a complete systematizer of kitchen activities. Its conception is the 
product of trained experts. No detail has been neglected. 

The presence ofa Dutch Kitchenet in your kitchen is the beginning of happiness. 


‘ Every man who has an interest in his home and in the comfort of wife, mother, 
or family, will see to it that a Dutch Kitchenet is a part of the household 


equipment. TIT 
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Napanee Dutch Kitchenet 13) 
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Model “A” | 
| I | 
| fick | 
° ° ° ° - 1} 
The cost is within the reach of everybody starting a home. | | 
There are various models and prices. | | 
At the right we give a list of the special features of the )) \\ 
Napanee Dutch Kitchenet. There is a Dutch Kitchenet (an ee mney 
. . . in Ba 
dealer in nearly every city. If you cannot find such a | 
| dealer, write us direct. We will send you our illustrated "OY sf t 
booklet, which tells all about the Napanee Dutch Kitchenet. v a 
ly 
Dealers will be interested in our exclusive agency proposition. b 


Coppes Bros. & Zook | 
Nappanee-Indiana fj 
Manufacturers of the famous Dutch Kitchenet f 
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“__sit down, son, | want to talk to you— 
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STICK TO ne “IT’S SAE 


I believe that, Dad—much more even than I did a year CINCO quality is hard to beat, and believe me, Dad, 
ago when you first told it to me, because in France! didn’t when I can get genuine cigar satisfaction for seven cents, 
have the spending money that I was accustomed to back I am not going to squander money on dude cigars to 
here—it was up to me to spend carefully and buy wisely. satisfy false pride. From now on, Dad, you and I will 
Wherever possible, I confined myself to CINCO and 1 “Stick to Cinco—it’s safe.” 


noticed the Officers, right up to Colonels and the bigger 7 cents—to preserve the quality 


OTTO EISENLOHR & 
BROS., INCORPORATED 
PHILADELPHIA 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


brass collars, were just 
as much CINCO in- 


clined as I was. 
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(Continued from Page 115) 
the New York Subway playing whale to 
five million Jonahs. Undignified 

‘Ladies and gentlemen of the Golden 
Poppy Society: It is with mingled pain and 
joy that I stand before you to-night and 
acknowledge the high compliment which, 
n my heart of hearts, I know that I have 
done so little to deserve ” 

‘‘Hear! Hear!” a mocking echo of Floss 
was shouting in his ears. 

pain because this glimpse of sc 
many dear home faces awakens in my 
sad memories of happy hours now 
forever vanished and gone.” 

He had gone over this paragraph on an 
average of thirty times a day for the last 
twenty days. ‘‘How many times does that 
make, old Nuisance?” Floss would have 
asked him just to test his arithmetical 
genius He had never uttered the speec hin 
Floss’ hearing. What he needed after all 
was sympathy and understanding. For in- 
stance, what comfort it would have given 
him could he have laid the case before his 
wife, secure in the feeling that she would 
know and help! Hadn't he put too much 
tress on the pain he was hypothetically 
confessing at the sight of so many faces of 
bygone days? Possibly a joyous note! 
How was it that Floss had expressed the 
Subway and Jonah? Oh for a true coun- 
selor out of his difficulty 








! Carlotta. ... 
ites after one o'clock 
when he finished his reverie and limped 
into the office of the helpful throat-and- 


nose specialist 


It was some mil 
} 


Half past six. Chester slouched back to 
his apartment in the Merlinbilt, and it en- 
raged him somehow to find Flossie mirth 
fully passing cocktails to The Spiggoty 
and The Spiggoty’s bride. Already they 
were rigged like the clipper Ben Harrow. 
Mrs. De Silva, a lithe saucer-eyed blonde, 
had been married out of the chorus, and in 
order to maintain her new status she be- 
haved in a manner which was dignified to 
the verge of paralysi 

“The funeral is almost begun and the 
corpse not dressed yet '” Floss be van it al- 
most before he had come into the room 

‘Floral tributes a mile high,’’ chipped 
in The Spiggoty, whose manner toward 
Chester sometimes held an annoying rem- 
nant of Gamma superiority 

‘*Flowers!"’ moaned Chester. 

The telephone rang, smothering further 
protests 
~ “You answer it, Spig,” drawled Floss, 
still*pleased to see her dark adorer waiting 
on her 

De Silva sprang to the receiver. His 
bride stiffened slightly 

‘*What’s the name, please? . . . Oh! J. 
Faweett Tweed? Yes, Mr. Tweed.” The 
Spiggoty turned and winked at his audi 

“‘No, he isn’tin. . .. I 
Tweed. Sorry. 











ence ° 
ean’t say, Mr 
Good-by.” 

“J. Fawcett Tweed!” gurgled The Spig- 
goty as he smote his sides and came back to 
the table 

*“What does he want?” asked Floss, ap- 
parently not understanding the situation. 





‘To make a speech,”’ declared De Silva, 
and gurgled some more 

‘Clown! What did you snub him for? 
Who knows what? Possibly State Senator 


Plother’ll break down or fall in a faint 
Maybe we’ll need help re 

“From that bum?” upspoke The Spig- 
goty in scorn and derision. ‘Do you know 
what Tweed is? Broken-down shyster, 
disbarred, thrown out of every club in 
New York. Why, for twenty-five dollars 
he’d i 

A knock at the door. 

*‘Come in!” sang out the Framms 
unison. 

A page brought in an envelope on a 
silver tray. It was a sample of the Merlin 
bilt’s best pearl-gray stationery, and Flo 
after breaking the seal smiled faintly and 
handed it over to her husband. It was 
scrawled in an untidy,shaky hand. A 
pated rather than an old hand, he 
have said had he been any chirographer 








* Distinguished Sir Know ing that eve ry 
moment is of value to you I will not detain 
you with protestations. But probably you 
will recognize my name and see in me one 
who may be of benefit upon this occasion 
I am ready at a moment’s notice to deliver 
a speech of any length and upon any desig 
nated topic. I can recite from the poems of 
James Whitcomb Riley or my own humor 
ous compositions I have a re pertoire of 
inimitable anecdotes and my eulogistic 
themes are unexcelled. My terms 


sonable. Twenty-five dollars for 











are rea- 


Framm tore the note savagely across its 
impertinent face and rushed into his dress- 
ing room, whither Floss patiently followed 
in order, according to her promise, to drape 
him all over with things. 


Chester had shaken hands all round in 
the large reception room outside the ban- 
quet hall. Like a hero already established 
in publie life he had stood next to Mr. Jus- 
tice Haroran and permitted the world to 
pay him tribute at five dollars a plate. It 
had been a confusion of pomp, dressed to 
the last degree of splendor. Floss in a coral 
evening gown, glittering with jewels, had 
looked a little queen and thus far had be- 
haved with dignity in keeping with the oc- 
casion. Fame was already here. The great 
heart of Chester A. Framm swelled be- 
yond the confines of his well-cut shirt 
front. He heard complimentary voices and 
said complimentary things. He forgot 
what he said, but it was much and meant 
little. His one disagreeable impression 

| puffy creature with a 





was that of a slimy, 
face like a mushroom and an abominably 
ornamental shirt who pumped his hand 
and introduced himself as J. Fawcett 
Tweed. So the twenty-five-dollar Demos- 
thenes had risked h five on a chance 

“Yes, he did!"’ whispered De Silva, 
when thesuggestion was made. ‘*‘ Hegrafted 
his way on the management.” 

The band struck up a patriotic tune and 
Chester, ushered in by another door, led the 
grand march to the speakers’ table, Mr. 
McKoncle, president of the Golden Poppy 
Society, lending him a worshipful arm. 
The vast roomful of guests rose as to roy 
alty. The band was blaring mighty mu 
the room was hung with blue and gold. 
Chester all but swooned in the ecstasy of it. 

He had little time for either hope or fear 
during that mad, glad meal The waiter 


po ired much wine, which the object of the 











testimonial swallowed nervously and at 
frequent intervals. The president of the 
Poppies, who flanked him on the left, and 
Mr. Justice Haroran, who hedged him in on 
the right, were in a bantering mood. Pub 
lic occasions were nothing to them, and 
Chester answered their sallies as best he 
could, wetting his dry lips with vintage 
wine 

Probably Floss was right when she had 
warned that the more he said his speech 
over the worse it got. At a prominent table 
right under his nose he could see the witch 
who had already dropped her ceremonial 
manner and was having the time of her life 
with The Spiggoty. The chorus-girl bride 
sat haughty and cold next to an affable 
little fellow who was attempting most 
feverishly to break the ice. Why had Flo 
arranged this great event? Were things as 
they seemed? Did she actually, by a freak 
of pride, hope to launch him publicly, to 
give him his heart’s desire in one x 
evening? 

It was a golden evening indeed. Masse 
of gold centered acres of tablecloths. From 
a giant chandelier in the center of the room 
festoons of a brilliant yellow something 
drooped gracefully to the galleries, which 
were already bright with pretty domestic 
in Flossie’s clothes. Gold, gold everywhere. 
Some sort of flowers—the thought of flow 
ers increased his nervousness. But the Su- 
preme Court Justice was at that moment 
telling him a comic story which required 
attention. 

At last the president of the Poppies 
tinkled his glass for silence and Chester en 
joyed the wild illusion that the terrapin he 
had eaten had come to life and was crawl- 
ing, shell and all, in the pit of his stomach. 
He gulped another glass of wine just as the 
toastmaster burst into his song of praise 
Mr. McKoncle drove his musical chariot up 
the western rainbow and down the other 
side. The white-tipped peaks of the Sierras 
got their share, the sun-kissed missions of 
the Padres still more. Mr. McKoncle, who 
had made his first million building new old 
missions in the West, knew what he was 
talking about until he got on the subject of 
Col. Chester A. Framm. But even on that 
unfamiliar ground he knew that Framm 
had endowed the University of Dyak until 
it ‘‘ bade fair,”’ to use the speaker's phrase, 
“to rival—nay, outrival any similar insti 
tution in the Western Hemisphere.”’ 

Chester looked down at Flossie. She had 
just said something behind her hand to 
The Spiggoty. Chester sensed trouble in 
the air. He seemed to smell it. The tickling 
at the base of his nose 

It requires a long time for a man to be 
hanged, when you take everything into a 
count. Ceremonies and occasions are mostly 
designed for the purpose of drawing things 
out. Chester's upper lip was beaded with 
moisture, yet there was no reason in the 
world why, being an intelligent man, he 
should not have enjoyed what Judge Har 
oran said about him. The judge, it seemed, 
was in a reminiscent mood, and the term 
‘pink elephant” was frequently heard, fol 
lowed by laughter. But Chester was deep in 
the heights, if the paradox is admissible 
The judge’s anecdotes went so well that 
Chester twice made up his mind to begin 
with Floss’ quip about the Subway. Tw 
he vetoed it The judge finished, after 
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poking two or three jokes at himself on the 
subject of the Patent Medicine Bill 

State Senator Plother proved so long 
winded that the guest of honor had about 
made up his mind that the meeting would 
close without him after all. The 
tor was mostly worried about the unjust 
things that had been said against Tam 
many Hall After an age he got down and 
President McKoncle rose, beaming lov 
ingly upon the evening's martyr 

And at that moment ( he Ler rea ned 


state sena 


what it was he smelled. There it lay, just 

beyond arm’s reach opposit 

a wonderful glowing harr« of it, a foo 

t gh and stretching the full length of the 

speakers’ table. Goldenrod 
“Waiter!” he h ed, beckoning to 


me phanton 
Hist!’ warned Justice Har t jue 
ing | irl rhe toast maste talking 
ut it you 
That ¢ el 1!"’ the miserable retch 
tried to explain 
Haroran merel miled, the act t of 
his two white mice indicating that tl Va 
i inge moment for the admiration of 
botar 
and like all great men, a simple 
character McKoncle was raving his eulo 
gium. ‘Despite the greatne f our na 
tion--which no man live o base as to 


deny I might say that from California has 
come the finest flower of our manhood 
Speaking of flowers, might I tell briefly, be 
fore the speaker of the evening begins, 
what Mrs. Framm said to me only last 
week? You should all know Mrs. Framm, 
that charming, sweet-voiced helpmeet who 
by her silent counsel and soothing woman’ 
touch has blazed the way to succes We 
were conferring in the matter of decora 
tior ‘The decorations must be blue and 
gold,’ [ said ‘Yes,’ said the dear little 
woman, ‘but it’s too bad we can't find any 
poppie My Chester so loves the poppy 
And then she had one of her flashes of in 
spiration. ‘Goldenrod!’ she said.” 

So that was it! Chester leaned far over 


the table and in a frenzy attempted to poke 
the yellow, seedy, sneeze producing bank 
away with his fork. It was just beyond the 
tine He settled back. Perspiration wa 


now rolling from his forehead down to h 
collar. The effort was superhuman 

: and over the glorious goldenrod of 
the East the man who has so well honored 
the poppy of the West will rise to greet you 
Col. Chester A. Framm.” 


“He's calling on you,” whispered Har- 
oran’s kind vice in his ear 

Chester swam to his feet. His eyes were 
rapidly filling with tears But they were 
neither the tears of patriotism nor of re 
mors¢ 


Golden 


Ladic and gentlemen of the 
6s beyan vell en ugh 


Poppy Socic he 
“It is with mingled pain 
His watering eyes traveled down and 
rested again upon that bank of goldenrod 
Ka-choo! 
The audience it polite 
“It is with mingled pain 
Ka-choo! Ka-choo! Ka-choo! 
“Will somebody si (Choo 
those damned flowers away!” 
And Chester sat down, volleying as he 
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Barney Oldfield’s 
Message to You 
Since my first accident my tires 
have been my chief concern. 
I’ve worried about tires—I’ve 
studied tires— I’ve experimented 
with tires—I’ve learned all that 
the tire engineers and chemists 
could tell me about tires. 


I finally found tire materials and 
construction I could trust 


You can trust them too, 


You know me 
f 
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“The Most Trustworthy 
Tires Built” 


Your motor car is exactly as good as its tires. 


It can’t be better, for— without tires—it will not 


carry you a single mile. 


Doubtful tires make even the best car a doubtful reliance. You 
must be able to trust your tires day or night, storm or sun- 


shine, city street or country road. 


Service, comfort, even your own safety and that of those who 


are tires founded on the observation, 
experience and study of Barney Old 
field, the greatest tire user in the 
world—a man who has, for nearly 
20 years, earned his living on tires 

trusted his life to them—on track and 
speedway—on roads of every state, 
in every kind of weather and going. 


Barney Oldfield designs and builds 
these tires for you, and recommends 
them as ‘The most trustworthy 
tires built.”’ 


ride with you, depend on trustworthy tires. 





THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 


A strong and resourceful company 
has been formed and financed to 
supply your Oldfield Tires. These 
tires are already being delivered 
to distributors. You will soon see 
them on sale everywhere—in 
every size, fabric or cord, plain or 
anti-skid. 


But you will find them in only one 
quality—the highest—the quality 
Barney Oldfield is willing to recom 
mend to you. 


PRESIOGNT 


CLEVELAND.,O. 















































Tire Merchants :— 

The right to sell Oldfield Tires is a supremely valuable 
asset to any tire dealer and distributor 

This distinction will give you first call on the tire business 
of your territory 

Your territory may still be open, 

Grasp this opportunity and assure yourself a permanent 
affiliation that will enable you to grow with us, as we ex 
pand the scope of this business. 


Write or wire for application blank. 
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The Importance of 
Brown Shaping Lasts 


BUSTER 


All shoes are built upon lasts. The 
lasts give shape to the shoes—and shoes 
give shape to the growing feet. 

The Brown Shaping Lasts are shaped 
upon correct physiological lines—are 
expressly designed to develop the feet 
gradually and properly—to prevent weak 
ankles, twisted toes and broken arches. 

The Brown Shaping Lasts scientifically 
provide for even the slightest change at 
toe, ball, arch or heel, from size to size. 
Nothing is left to guess-work. 

There are even different Brown 
Shaping Lasts for boys and for girls— 
for boys’ feet develop differently from 
girls’ feet. 


For Girls 








For Boys 


Brow, 





Note how this Brown Shaping Last 
tapers gracefully from toe to heel. Note 
the breadth at base of heel as compared 
with the trimness of the ankle. No slip- 
ping up and down of the heel in Buster 
Brown Shoes. 

The Brown Shaping Lasts insure the 
correct walking position for the feet to 
give the body perfect poise. 


Are the only shoes made upon the Brown 
Shaping Lasts. They are the only shoes 


that correctly train the growing feet upon 
this new scientific principle in shoemaking. 





In Buster Brown Shoes you get sterling 
wearing qualities—plus positive protection 
from serious foot ailments—combined shoe 
service and health insurance. 

Buster Brown Shoes are sold by good 
shoe stores everywhere at $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 
and up, according to size and style—in 
button, lace and blucher—high and low 
cut—and various leathers. 


It is your duty to read “Training the 
Growing Feet,” for this book explains the 
delicate anatomy of the feet, and the neces 
sity for their proper care. Mailed free on 
request by 


Brown Shoe Company 
Manufacturers of White House Shoes 
for Men, Maxine Shoes for Women, 


Buster Brown Shoes for Boys and for 
Girls, and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes. 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


April 5,1919 











A single, forlorn, drooping fifty-dollar 
horse, which I could have had for a *-w 
minutes perhaps for a hundred dollars, 
greeted me. 

I mocked the driver a little, and walked 
on, feeling irreverent about human na- 
ture. I went over and stood and looked up 
Madison Avenue and looked down Madison 
Avenue. 

I had come from communing with the 
sca, from communing with a hundred thou- 
sand lonely spruces, and I found myself 
upon what seemed to me the loneliest, the 
stillest, the most dreamlike place I had ever 
seen upon the earth—a corner of Madison 
Avenue. It seemed like a kind of vision 
to stand and look up and down that great, 
white, sunny, praying silence. I looked up 
at the sign on the corner. It really was 
Madison Avenue. 

It was as if the hand of a hundred million 
people had reached out three thousand 
miles. It was as if a hundred million people 
had met me at the corner and told me—one 
look, one silence: ‘‘ Here is this street we 
offer up that the will of God should go by. 
We are going to defeat the Germans with 
the silence on this street.”’ 
stood and looked at the silent empty 
pavement crowded with the invisible—a 
parade of the prayers of a mighty people; 
and it came over me that not only this one 
street, but ten thousand more like it, were 
reaching, while I looked, across the coun- 
try. I saw my people hushing a thousand 
cities, making the thunder-thinking streets 
of Chicago, of San Francisco and New 
York like the aisles of churches. 

There was no need of church bells the 
first gasolineless Sunday, reminding one 
noisily, cheerily, a little thoughtlessly —the 
way they do—that God was on the earth. 

One could watch two thousand years 
turning on a hinge. But the first gasoline- 
less Sunday— five hundred thousand miles 
of still roads lifted themselves up under 
the sky on the mountains, out on the 
plains, saying for a hundred million pe ople, 
“God still reigneth.””, And twenty million 
ittle birds stood on the edges of the trees 
and stared down at five hundred thousand 
miles of still white country roads wonder- 
ing what had happened! 

I cannot quite express, and never shall 

able to, the sense I had when I waked up 
in the Grand Central Station that morn- 
ing, when out of communing with the sea, 
with a hundred thousand lonely spruces, 
and out of the great roaring dark of the 
night I stepped into the street, into the 
long, white silent prayer of my people and 
prayed with a hundred million people its 
silent prayer for a world. I saw the mighty 
streets of a nation, from Maine to California, 
lifted up as a vow to God 

We have learned one thing about our- 
selves and our attention during the war. 
One gasolineless Sunday attracts more at- 
tention to this country, to the great wager 
it had put up on whipping the Germans, 
than twenty-four full page ads in a thou- 
sand papers could do 

Mr. Garfield may not have turned out to 
be ageniusin mining coz al, ee in undermin- 
ing the daily personal habits of a hundred 
million people in advertis sing to people 
wholesale, so that people breathe advertise- 
ment, eat advertisement, make the very 
streets they walk on and the windows they 
lock out of into advertisements of the fate 
of their country, into prayers for a world 
Mr. Garfield had few equals. 

To advertise a religion or a war, stop the 
intimate daily personal habits of a hundred 
million people. Select something like being 
warmed or like being sweetened that coes 
not leave out a mortal soul or slight a single 
stomach in the country. 

To advertise history, to advertise the 
next two hundred years to a hundred mil- 
lion people— go in through the kitchen door 
of every house with ten pounds of flour 
when they want twenty, with two pounds 
of sugar when they ordered eight. 

Make every butcher boy a_ prophet. 
Make people sip their coffee thinking of the 
next two hundred years. Make streets into 
posters. Make people look out of their 
windows on streets—thousands of miles of 
streets that stretch like silent prayers, like 
mighty vows of a great people to defeat the 
Germans! 

We learned during the wa: that the way 
to get the attention of a hundred million 
people, the way to turn our own attention 
in America, the attention of our very cats 
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and dogs, to whipping Germany—was to 
interrupt people’s personal daily habits. 
Probably it is the way to get the attention 
of Russians and of Germans, too, to think 
up and set at work our idea, to dramatize 
our idea into what they are doing, so that 
they will look up over what they are doing 
at us and think of us and think of what we 
think every day. 

The moral for nations in getting their 
ideas across to other nations: Don’t speak 
to people if you can help it. Do things to 
them that will make them wish you would 
speak tothem. Do things to them that will 
make them come over to you and ask you 
to speak to them. Let a hundred million 
people do something to seventy million peo- 
ple that will make the seventy million peo- 
ple look up and wonder what the hundred 
million people think. The true way to 
advertise is to make the people you adver- 
tise to, do it. To get an idea over to the 
Germans do something to them that will 
make them come over to us—-come all the 
way over to us, and extract it. Do some- 
thing to Germans that will make them say, 
“What do you mean?” Then let them 
study us and search us and search their 
own minds and find out. 


This morning, with this article waiting to 
be written, I had the main idea I was trying 
to express in it fairly thrown at me at my 
own breakfast table. 

Naturally I use it. 

What happened was nothing very un- 
usual, of course. 

I dare say it happens to many people 
every now and then at breakfast. I fell 
into this reflection with the first mouthful 
with which I began my day: 

“The great trouble with buying a grape- 
fruit is that one cannot tell from the out- 
side of it whether it is sweet or sour or 
insipid inside.”’ 

Suppose another man a thousand miles 
away who has had the same reflection con- 
ceives the idea that there is no reason why 
every grapefruit in the world should be a 
gamble. He conceives the idea that he will 
produce the best flavored, juiciest, safest 
grapefruit on earth, a grapefruit with a 
guaranteed flavor on which no one needs to 
run a risk—-standardized juiciness, sweet- 
ness and tang 

This is his idea of how he will carry his 
idea out. He begins with an especially 
game flevor. He begins by finding an espe- 
cially game sporty tree. Then he cuts it 
up into twigs, grafts every twig on to a 
seedling, makes every twig into a tree, 
every tree into an orchard, every orchard 
into a valley of orchards, all the time graft- 
ing his wild sporty genius grapefruit on to 
his mild or common or garden grapefruit 
until finally you have genius grapefruits in 
this country, going about in crowds every- 

where like common ones, hundreds of 
mil s of trainloads of grapefruits steaming 
across the country, the one same, unani- 
mous, insured immutable flavor, a kind of 
national aqueduct of tang and sweetness 
from Maine to California. 

This is the grapefruit man’s idea as he 
begins working it out. 

Then when he has his idea in shape to 
dramatize it he puts up a billboard in a 
dozen magazines and confides to the world 
that he has an idea that he has the best 
grapefruit on earth. Then he goes on to 
add in his advertisement—not in so many 
words, of course, but practically: ‘I do not 
know any way to advertise my grapefruit 
idea. All I advertise the idea of my grape- 
fruit for is to get a chance to dramatize it. 
All that I am asking the reader of this 
magazine on this page is to give my grape- 
fruit a chance to speak for itself, a chance 
to give one splash on the roof of his mouth. 
Then you can turn it over and see the col- 
ored label on it. Then you will know that 
wherever you see this label on the outside 
of a grapefruit there is waiting for you on 
the inside of it another splash like the one 
you have just had on the roof of your 
mouth.” 

This morning at breakfast my grapefruit 
made me so happy I turned it all over 
slowly and gratefully afterward and looked 
at its outside. The juice was all gone, but 
it was a pleasant and grateful experience 
to look a minute at the outside of where the 
juice came from. I found a label in colors 
branded on the grapefruit. The firm that 
brought me the grapefruit had already 
dramatized to me how good the grapefruit 


was, and when I looked at the outside it 
dramatized to me the way I could get an- 
other. 

If America would begin expressing its 
idea of world peace to other nations as 
pointedly and practically as this man ex- 
pressed his idea of grapefruit to me world 
peace would be gained in a few months, 
and everybody would be shown in his own 
dooryard the way of keeping it. 

We shall get world peace by dramatizing 
samples of it. 


Fifteen years ago the Germans had the 
idea that the +y must stop the emigration of 
German citizens to America. They tried 
advertising to Germans how much finer 
Germany was; but still the Germans, called 
over by letters from their relatives, by 
offers of new positions, big wages and pro 
motions, and by definite opportunities, 
kept on, whole cities and villages at a time, 
moving to America. When the German 
Government saw it was not putting its idea 
through it faced about. It gave up alto 
gether trying to advertise the idea that 
Germany was the one place in the world 
for workmen to get what they wanted, and 
began dramatizing it, began offe ‘ring oppor- 
tunities to labor on every hand, right and 
left, which labor had never dreamed of in 
Germany. The emigration of German la- 
borers to America stopped with a bang 
Everybody knows the result. We have 
been reaping it for four years in Germany’ 
heaped-up economic efficiency during the 
war. 

It looks as if the thing for us to do in 
America is to stop our eternal harping 
and moralizing about our idea of reduc 
ing national armaments, and our tumty 
tumming on how foolish and wicked it i: 
to fight. 

Why not keep still and set to work all 
round everywhere in sight of people our 
substitute for fighting? Instead of yearn 
ing at the nations and recomme nding our 
idea of a substitute for war, why not drama 
tize our substitute? Why not also drama- 
tize our idea of how much we believe in it? 

How can America now dramatize its 
idea of a substitute for war? 


mu 
pe ra fifty years ago an American gen 


tleman who lived in Illinois invented 
going to bed and waking up four hundred 
miles away. 

If he had lived on a little island like 
England Mr. Pullman would never have 
thought of a sleeping car. There wasn't 
room in England for an —— like a 
sleeping car to turn round, It had to be in 
vented in a big, hurrying three-thousand 
mile country with a people in it who 
naturally and instinctively went to sleep 
every night, most of them, wishing they 
were somewhere else, and wishing they 
could just close their eyes and get there 

The same thing is happening now to an 
other invention. The Germans are an old- 
fashioned, mechanical-minded people, who 
have never really invented much of any 
thing of their own except by taking some 
little thing, some abandoned clever thing 
made by other people, and making an un 
conscionable lot more of it—took an old 
humdrum idea like fighting, for instance, 
which all nations had alre aly tried, and 
proceeded the other day to manufacture 
war on a colossal and incredible scale with 
forty nations in it; and now the —— 
world of forty nations all day and all night 
have not thought of anything for four 
years but some invention that will make it 
possible for all the forty nations to drop 
war forever. My feeling is that now a 
billion people are all engaged in wanting 
something and are dying to get it, and that 
now they are all engaged in wanting the 
same thing and are all engaged in thinking 
of some way to get it--someone out of the 
billion is going to think of a way. 

My own particular invention, to be con- 
sidered among others, is what I have called 
superadvertising, or advertising between 
nations, the science of a nation’s being be 
lieved in. 

My idea is that if forty nations all want 
the same thing and all want it more than 
they want anything else they are going to 
get it; and though of course my invention 

it stands can only be perfected by forty 
nations, I believe that the time has now 
come when they will be compelled to sit 
down together and put their heads together 






and see how to perfect it. Forty nations 
have never really wanted to get on together 
before; they have never before been col 
lided together with steam and electricity, 
and exposed to each other with wireless 
telegraphy and moving pictures; and they 
have never seen before that they y had to get 
on together, and what would happen to 
them if they did not. We are beginning to 
think it out in Paris now. We are begin- 
ning to feel along our way. 

When the nations of the earth all get to- 
gether, all hold their breath together and 
say, ““We must find a way of stopping 
war!” and then say, “‘No way can be 
found!” they lie Necessity is the mother 
of invention. What Germany has been do 
ing in the last five years to forty nations is 
to whisper to them in her hoarse, guttural 
whisper five continents wide: “ Here is your 
necessity! Mother is here; now for your 


invention!” 


mi 

MERICA reminds me just at this mo- 

ment in the state of the world of the 
man in David Harum who sat all the morn 
ing on his bed in his stateroom because he 
couldn't make up his mind whether to put 
his left shoe on first or his right one. 

We have in America a vague but very 
lively idea that war is going to be pre- 
vented by a substitute for armament; that 
it is going to be prevented by organizing 
the mutual interests of nations so that no 
nation can be fooled again into thinking 
it will pay to fight. Part of our people be 
lieve this idea strenuously. Part of our 
people are strenuously afraid of it, or afraid 
of depending on it 

The real truth about America is that we 
have two different ideas about preventing 
war. We are not doing anything whole 
heartedly about either of them. Why not 
do something whole-heartedly about both? 
Instead of keeping still and acting as if we 
didn’t believe either way, when all the 
time we really believe both, why not act 
both? 

Let us dramatize the truth about Amer 
ica in the face of the world, act vividly, 
keenly, as we are, and let ourselves go. 

First, I propose that our War Depart 
ment—whether we drop the name “ War 
Department” or not for the present — be 
practically treated by our people, and 
practically organized as a Nat coal Defense 
Department. The National Defense De- 
partment may be expected to defend us in 
every possible way a nation can be de- 
fended, and will be divided into two sec- 
tions—one section to be called the Military 
Section and the other the Mutual Section 
The first section shail be conducted by 
oldiers and natural fighters, the second by 
business or advertising men or natural co 
workers. The Mutual Section, which could 
be manned by men who have shown genius 
in the organization of the better type of 
trusts and who have gifts in putting through 
large business deals based on the discovery 
and pursuit of the mutual interests of me: 
and classes—shall devote itself in dealing 
with nations to combining mutual interest 
and to what might be called preparedne 
with other nations. The Military Section 
in dealing with nations shall devote itself 
in the conventional way to preparedness 
against other nations 

Second, I propose that the appropria- 
tions for the preparedness-against section 
of the National Defense Department be 
made by Congress in proportion to the size 
of the majority in America that seems to 
depe nd on it and believe in it I propose 
that the preparedness-with section —the 
advertising and business séction of the De 
fense Department—be given appropria- 
tions to carry on its work in proportion to 
the size of the minority that believes in it 

If America adopts a plan like this 
rapidly as the advertising and dram: itizing 
ection of the War Department makes the 
ighting section unnecessary it can be aut 
matically sloughed off 

In this way all conce rned can act whole 
heartedly, sincerely and safely in the ds 
fense of the nation 

We do not wish in America to moralize 
philosophize and give good advice to other 
nations as to what they ought to do about 
world peace and preventing war 

The quick, effective and conclusive way 
for America to get other nations to do what 
she thinks ought to be done is to kee p still 
and do it herself 


Continued on Page 127) 
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Don't Enter the Future 
Blindfolded 


Whatever your plans for your business, your visions of its possi- 
bilities, your ideas and ideals—enlarged as they must be by the 
opportunities of today— you cannot see clearly into the future 
unless you have a clear picture of the past for comparison. 


The A B C of Business 


There are Burroughs Machines 
(priced as low as $125) for every 
kind of figure-work in business 
Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculat 
ing Consult your banker or 
telephone book for the address of 
the nearest Burroughs office, of 
which there are 207 in the United 
States and Canada, and others in 
principal cities abroad 
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Every business man, whether he will or 
no, has to study and compare and weigh 
the same old prosaic things: sales records; 
costs; inventories; the statistics of his 
business. Unless these records are 
dependably kept, up to date and quickly 
available, they are a handicap to him, a 
limitation of his vision — whether imme- 
diately felt as such or not. 


Getting the best tools for obtaining, 
recording and analyzing the significant 
facts of your business, can be put down 
as one of the most profitable, most 
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satisfactory and most conservative invest- 
ments you can make. 


There are few institutions in the country 
so well fitted to help you in securing the 
vital figures for your business in a quick, 
economical and accurate way as the 
Burroughs organization. What it has 
learned,in its contact with practically every 
kind and size of business, has something 
of value to every business man who is 
determined to make today’s knowledge 
work for tomorrow's profits—who refuses 
to enter the future blindfolded. 
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A Gift and an, Heirloom | 
é ve . . . } 
‘With this new silver I want you to have some pieces 7 Exeract from leter dated 
that I received as a bride. The patterns are widely . 
. . . +4) av x feast wa i 
different, but the brand on the silver is the same. It most quaint and pleasing 
should last throughout your lives as mine has.” other. She purchased one d 
ae conti oh een ull 
The picture above is imaginary, the incident is typical of ¥ shew eauepoene les 
1847 Rogers Bros. experience. The testimonial letter is one one could think they had 
of hundreds that come to us unsolicited. "Ta eae 
1847 Rogers Bros. plate is made in only one quality—the best. a cae para 
‘Teaspoons, $3.00 a set of six, Other pieces ia leon “nae 
proportion. Sold by leading dealers. nt penny wg 
Send for Catalogue “D-90.” not Sure steer 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Meriven, Conn. could’ buast of forty 
year ft contir 1 
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(Continued from Page 123) 

Other nations can look over and watch 
our two sections in our National Defense 
Department working side by side—the 
section for advertising and dramatizing our 
ideas at other nations, and our section for 
shooting our ideas at other nations—and 
they will judge by the way the two sections 
work how they like them, which they like 
better and in what proportions they would 
like to adopt them. 

Then all the nations will adopt them and 
begin sloughing off their shooting sections 
with their dramatizing sections. 

Then all the nations will pick out the 
best men in their dramatizing sections and 
form a dramatizing section for the League 
of Nations. 

Then the League of Nations will deal 
with any obdurate, self-centered, foolish na- 
tion by dramatizing to it, by dramatizing 
to it within an inch of its life. 

All the nations in the league will have 
tried dramatizing. 

They will know it works. 

Then the League of Nations will not 
need to bother with an international army. 

Or if it wants to the league can have two 
sections too—one section a shooting sec- 
tion, a section for shooting nations into 
what they have got to do; and the other a 
dramatizing section, a section for making 
them want to do it. 

Then all the nations will stand by and 
watch the dramatizing section sloughing 
off the shooting section. 

I have given in this chapter an instance 
of what I should like to see America do 
first — dramatize herself and her exact state 
of mind about armament to the Allies and 
to all the friendly, doubtful and worried 
nations of the earth. 

Instead of muffling, whiffling and wab- 
bling and compromising in America we will 
let ourselves go, we will dramatize the truth 
in ourselves 

The truth as we see it, which we want to 
dramatize and which we hope to make peo- 
ple believe as fast as they dare, is this: 

A fire department that specializes on 
being ready to put fires out when it has 
allowed them to get going—which is pre- 
cisely what our War Department is sup- 
posed to do with wars— would be admitted 
by us all to be a second-rate fire depart- 
ment, even in putting fires out. Nine- 
tenths of our fire organization and effective 
fire fighting to-day in America has been 
transferred from measures for putting fires 
out to measures for not let ing fires start. 

Why should not the War Department of 
the United States of America take steps to 
begin to run itself on as intelligent a prin- 
ciple as the fire department in almost any 
back-county town in this country? 

Why should our American War Depart- 
ment keep on trying to defend this country 
from wars in the same way that people, not 
many years ago, were defending it from 
flies? We fought flies for fifty years in 
America by arranging little mountains of 
manure everywhere all about us for flies to 
be conceived in and born in, and then by 
spreading molasses on paper for the flies to 
stick in and die in. We felt efficient about 
flies and did not propose to submit to flies 
and proposed to show flies we could fight 
them. With garbage piled up round our 
doors we used to have those elaborate little 
cages, or what might be called chandeliers, 
of dying and struggling flies, hanging up 
over our eating tables for flies to get caught 
in and buzz in while we ate. 

This also is practically what our War 
Department does with war 

We are not doing things like this with 
flies now, and why should our American 
War Department be run, and run exclu- 
sively, on this old manure-and-flypaper, 
garbage-and-buzz principle in defending 
the country from wars? It does not do or 
arrange to do a single thing to prevent 
wars from breeding all round it. The prob- 
lem of fighting flies has been essentially 
solved in America. It was a scientific solu- 
tion, partly biology, partly advertising and 
partly legislation, which put the fly on a 
new basis in American life; and it is going 
to be the same with wars—a scientific solu- 
tion, partly an expert study in international 
human nature and in international adver- 
tising and dramatizing our national idea, 
and partly a matter of international law 
and of police work at home and abroad 
with the people who make America look as 
if somebody would have to fight her. 


A state of suspicion between two coun- 
tries can be as scientifically, implacably 
and relentlessly dealt with as yellow fever 
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in Havana. The study and the mastery of 
the attention of men who suspect us be- 
cause they will not listen to us are as ac- 
curate and precise a science as bridge 
building and as the electrifying of railroads. 

It is the science of visualizing, motoriz- 
ing, personalizing and dramatizing ideas 
between nations. 


KNEW a four-year-old boy who got in 

the way of amusing himself in the nurs- 
ery by going over and stepping on the fin- 
gers of his little brother, 49 was learning 
to creep. He did it again and again, and 
every way that could be thought of to pre- 
vent him and to get him to understand had 
been tried by his mother. Finally in sheer 
desperation she made him put his small 
fingers down on the floor and creep, and 
then crunched her heel on them. 

The small boy, who is now a lieutenant 
in the army, has never been sorry since. 
If she had stepped on his fingers in wrath 
or in the spirit of an eye for an eye or a 
tooth for a tooth he might have been sorry, 
but as a way of expressing an idea— of con- 
veying the information to a boy without 
imagination that it hurts to have one’s 
fingers stepped on—the mother, after a 
good cry over it, found she had been suc- 
cessful. 

An idea she had for weeks failed to con- 
vey in words had been conveyed forever in 
three seconds by dramatizing it. She did 
not do precisely what the boy had done 
do it over and over again to him— but she 
did enough to convey the idea. The four- 
year-old boy knew how his creeping brother 
felt when his fingers were being stepped on, 
and knew he did not want to do it. 

This is what the world is going to have 
to do, apparently, with Germany. Without 
the spirit of vengeance, or of an eye for an 
eye or a tooth for a tooth, the next serious 
undertaking of the world is to dramatize to 
Germans samples—one-tenth of one per 
cent samples of what our feelings are to-day 
through all civilization about what the 
Germans did in Belgium. 

We may have to use in our terms with 
the Germans two-tenths of one per cent 
samples. It is for the Germans to say. 

As long as it is true that the Germans 
have not the remotest idea what the feel- 
ings of civilization are, the one short, thor- 
ough way to make it safe for this planet 
to allow Germans on it, and to establish 
peace, is to convey this idea to the Germans 
by dramatizing it. 

The short and thorough way for the 
Germans to hurry their credit up is to 
dramatize to us their understanding and 
realizing. Let them turn round on us, and 
let us see them swiftly, desperately act out 
how sorry they are. 

The problem the world has to face when 
it looks at it rigorously and gets down to 
details, instead of being a military problem 
or a lawyer’s problem or a problem of 
treaties, is a dramatic problem, a problem 
of dramatizing to Germans how Belgians 
feel, and how French farmers feel—with a 
hundred thousand square miles of topsoil 
blown off their farms by defeated Ger- 
mans—standing and watching defeated 
Germans hoeing and smiling in their fat 
fields in the sun just over the line a few miles 
away. 

Dramatizing to Germans once properly 
attended to there will be a thinkable, work- 
able basis for peace. 

In the meantime, with men who have not 
tried to realize what they have done to us, 
with men who are rank and smiling in their 
sins, with men standing and warming their 
hands and toasting their backs at the bon- 
fire of a world—the less peace the better. 

Thank God that, do our prettiest, we 
can only trim up a little frail, foolish, mo- 
mentary pasteboard peace with Germans 
who look us blankly in the face or who do 
not look at all, and who do not begin to 
try to try to understand! 

People need not think there is anything 
idealistic or sentimental about demanding 
that the Germans realize soul and body 
what they have done. It is plain, ordinary, 
practical horse sense to think up, to nave a 
whole department of our Government daily 
devoted to thinking up things to do to 
Germans that will make them sorry, that 
will compel them to turn round on us and 
do things to us to prove that they are earn- 
ing their credit back, that they are seri- 
ously stooping over, picking up now and 
piecing together now, the scraps of paper 
they threw into the wastebasket of the 
world. 

Not in the spirit of looking backward or 
of settling a score do we say this but in 
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the spirit of looking forward, and of look- 
ing forward together, the Germans and all 
of us, to having a world—a world a decent 
and manly man will have the face to teach 
a boy to say his prayers in. 


Vv 


NCE upon a time in a town I used to 

know there was a factory that was very 
handsome and sleek, very becoming to the 
business and decorative to the town. 

Hundreds of automobiles an hour went 
by. People craned their necks to appre- 
ciate it. 

It had beautiful bright gray walls, and 
light-hearted blue windows and yellow 
sunny tiles, and while it was building and 
a few days afterward it had a notice on it 
saying in beautiful big pink letters: 


THIS FAcTORY DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 
SMITH, SMITH & SMITH 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 

, MAss. 
Hundreds of automobiles an hour 
went by. 

Everybody saw why the builders had 
signed the building. 

Two years whiled themselves away, and 
great streaks of yellow and white and black 
and mighty cracklings and peelings spread 
out all over between the beautiful blue win- 
dows and gaped at people from out of the 
yellow tiles. 

And hundreds of automobiles an hour 
went by. 

When the owner was asked one day why 
he didn’t put up to the builders the idea 
that they do the walls over again he said 
that he had, that he had put up the idea to 
them several times, that they hadn't said 
that they wouldn't and wouldn't say that 
they would, and that he couldn't really 
seem, somehow, to get their attention to the 
idea at all. 

The owner was asked: 
try dramatizing it?” 

A day or so after, when I went by, I 
looked up and saw the big sign that was on 
the building when it all looked so rosy and 
fine, put back over the cracked walls and 
white and black streaks—a hundred autos 
an hour going by—and plump on the cor- 
ner of the lonely road, with nothing else in 
sight, the big sign said: 


“W hy don't you 


THIS FACTORY DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 
SMITH, SMITH & SMITH 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 
———mny MASS. 


I was away from that part of the state 
for a few weeks, but when I got back I saw 
that at last the walls of the building, which 
had been dramatizing what its builders 
were like, dramatizing who they were, 
dramatizing what anybody would get who 
dealt with them, were all done over again. 
There the factory was, once more looking 
sweet and pure and dainty, standing like 
a maiden in the gate of the town beckon 
ing toeverybody what the town was like and 

saying: “Why don’t you come here and 
live?” 


The next serious business of all peoples 
is to have this world—this world that we 
have had made for us, and that we are 
having now and have had for four years 
signed by the people who have made it. 

The nations are going to step up to this 
world, this world we are having now, and 
put up a big sign on it saying, 


MADE IN GERMANY 


This is the first face we will dramatize to 
the Germans until every man, woman and 
child in Germany admits it, signs his name 
to it—that this world we are having now is 
theirs, one they have made in four years. 
And if they want to be in ours they must 
prove to us—individually and personally 
prove to us, one by one—that they can be 
the kind of people who belong in it. 

The most reasonable, practical and hu- 
man way for the nations to face our present 
crisis with the Germans is to study the 
whole problem out as a problem in sales- 
manship. 

The Germans have sold us a bad piece of 
goods. They must begin now and sell them- 
selves all over again to us. They will have 
to begin the way all good salesmen do, by 
studying what we are like and listening 
to what we think, and asking us what we 
want. 

The moment we have all Germans in 
Germany curious about us and searching 
eagerly for mutual interests with us the 
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German war menace is over and the world 
is safe for democracy 


vi 


HERE were two methods for the grape- 

fruit to follow after it had once supplied 
me with that first fetching, memorable 
splash on the roof of my mouth. 

One was to sign the grapefruit, tell me 
on the rind at once, while I was sitting there 
and 0o-o0ing about it, just where and how 
I could get more like it all my life. 

The other was to tell me{on a wrapper 
in the coal hod out in the kitchen, tell the 
cook, tell the retailer at the counter, tell 
wholesalers, stevedores and draymen and a 
whole lot of people I would have to run to 
and ask—instead of just quietly and pri 
vately telling me where the grapefruit 
could be had, catching me in the act of en 
joying it and clinching me on the spot 

The same principle would seem to hold 
good when a hundred million people in 
America are trying to sell liberty to seventy 
million people in Germany 

How can we find a way when we have 
shown a German—a particul: r German at 
a particular time—a splash of liberty on 
the roof of his mouth, how can we tell him 
then and there precisely where it came from 
and precisely ion he can keep up, while he 
is tasting it, the liberty habit? 

The first principle we shall have to con- 
form to in selling liberty to seventy million 
people is the principle of de aling with them 
individually and contriving an individual 
approach and personal follow up 

One hand-picked customer in Germany 
one customer who feels hand-picked, who 
feels that you have singled him out and 
that you are asking him to single out you to 
deal with ihe rest of his life—is worth a 
hundred customers got at through govern 
ment machinery, through cooks, got at by 
telling other people to tell other people to 
tell other people to tell them whom the 
grapefruit came from 

If America could have found a way to sell 
liberty in Germany direct to the German 
people instead of through a middleman lik« 
the Kaiser there would never have been 
any war 

Whatever method we may settle upon of 
getting liberty through to the German 
people and the Russian people as a habit, 
I should like to put it down as the first 
principle to follow, that we must find some 
method of approach to the German people 
and the Russian people which will give us 
some direct contact with our individual 
and ultimate customers, a contact which 
the individual Germans and Russians will 
like and insist on having with us, whether 
their cooks and their governments and 
other retailers and middlemen like it or not 

In other words, if we have a brand of 
liberty in America to sell to Russians and 
Germans which is different from the liberty 
substitutes the Bolshevist middleman in 
Russia and the Socialist middleman in 
Germany are trying to palm off on the 
people at their own price, some way must be 
found of cutting in past the cooks in Russia 
and in Germany and of dealing directly 
with people at their tables. 

With direct contact with plain people, 
dealing with them as individual fellow 
human beings to whom we are responsible 
as salesmen and who feel responsible to us, 
we can make liberty as catching as harvest 
ing machines and phonographs. 

What is this contact, how can we put the 
label on our national grapefruit, have all 
the people in Russia and in Germany 
smacking their lips and looking at the little 
trade-mark on the rind? 

I have an idea. But perhaps the reader 
would rather think of his. Possibly it is 
his—I don’t know. 


vir 
HEN William G. McAdoo gives up 


the biggest financial jobin the world 

that of the head of the Treasury of the 
United States, in the greatest crisis of its 
history—and almost in the same gesture 
throws up the biggest executive job in the 
world —that of director general of all the 
railroads in America—to take a position 
with Miss Mary Pickford and with Mr 
Charlie Chaplin, naturally the first thing a 
man from Mars would ask would be, ‘“‘ Who 
is this Miss Mary Pickford and what has 
Mr. Charlie Chaplin done, to hire away the 
head of the Treasury of the United States 
just on the eve of the greatest loan in his- 
tory?” 

People could talk to the man from Mars 
or any other planet in the whole sky except 

Concluded on Page 131 
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With property values higher 
there’s greater need than ever 
for weather and wear insurance. 
Upkeep is not only an economy, 
it is now an “‘essential.” 

The repairing and painting of 
old buildings saves new build- 
ing expense; refinishing of old 
furniture puts off the need for 
new; a protecting coat on the 
auto gives it another year’s life. 
These are a few of the upkeep 
essentials that save time, labor 
and cost. 

Just as there is more reason 
for protecting your property to- 
day, there is greater need for 
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Weather and Wear Insurance 


doing the job well. The differ- 
ence in gallon-price between a 
Glidden Finish and a near- 
Glidden Finish is small, but the 
difference in amount of surface 
covered and length of time pro- 
tected will quickly show you real 
economy in Glidden Finishes. 

There are as many kinds of 
Glidden Finishes as there are 
different kinds of essential finish- 
ing. Glidden Dealers are pre- 
pared to give dependable advice 
in the use of them. 

THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 

COBYER AND, OHIO 
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The class of motor cars you see equipped with 
Disteel Wheels—the comfort, the elegance, the dis- 
tinction, the smartness of them —is the most convincing 
proof we can offer of precisely that sort of popularity 
which we hoped and believed Disteel Wheels would 
win,-—the well considered approval of those motorists 
of the world who recognize, appreciate and buy only 
the best in motoring. That today is the clientele of 
Disteel Wheels. 

Not only do Distéel Wheels lend character and 
distinction to the well-designed car. Their many 
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mechanical superiorities add greatly to the efficiency of 
the car and the comfort of motoring. They are stronger 
and very LIGHT. On the larger cars they are LIGHT- 
ER than the old wheel equipment. Consequently, 
Disteel Wheels make wheel-changing and tire-chang- 
ing simple and easy. They are easily cleaned. They are 
easy on tires. They have eliminated rattling and squeak- 
ing. They bring a new factor of elegance, safety and 
economy to motoring. 
If yours is a Quality ¢ 
the Disteel Wheel Books. 
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1846 Broadway at 61st St. 
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(Cencluded from Page 127) 

this one; people could talk till doomsday 
to the man from Mars explaining to him 
what it is about Charlie Chaplin’s feet or 
what it is about Mary Pickford’s face that 
could lure away, in the breathless financial 
crisis of a world, to devote his genius to 
them—to Mr. Charlie Chaplin’s feet and 
Mary Pickford’s smile—the head of the 
Treasury of the United States—the man 
who was counting the pulse of a planet. 
But no man from Mars would ever under- 
stand! It would look dark for Mary Pick- 
ford’s forty-nation smile and for Charlie 
Chaplin’s international feet. 

But people on this planet understand. 
Millions of people every night for years 
people who do not know W. G. McAdoo’s 
initials, who never heard his name, who 
never saw his name even on a railroad 
ticket—every night for years and years 
have meekly followed Charlie Chaplin’s 
feet and hung on Mary Pickford’s smile. 

I do not comment on this fact. But 
there is something about it that makes it 
tag round my mind—the look in Mary 
Pickford’s face, the thump, the soft inter- 
national thump-thump-thump of Charlie 
Chaplin’s feet—and it may butt into the 
next chapter, which deals with what Amer- 
ica can do to dramatize its ideas and get its 
ideas through to the German people in 
Germany. 

vil 
Mes? people when they talk back to my 
not unhopeful remarks about getting 
the Germans to be sorry and show they are 
sorry and earn their way back into civiliza- 
tion point out to me all manner of difficul- 
ties in making propaganda in Germany. 

But I do not believe in propaganda in 
Germany. It may be better just now than 
guns; but propaganda is an essentially 
German condescending idea, a spiritually 
military idea, and though it might work 
better for a little while with Germans than 
it would with us, like all military ideas, or 
doing things efficiently against people, it is 
visionary. It is soon seen through by 
everybody. Everybody feels hateful. 

The last thing I believe our new adver- 
tising and dramatizing section should un- 
dertake in Germany is prop: iganda among 
the people. Propaganda is the sort of 
thing that Germans would try to use on us. 
Propaganda is militarism moved over from 
the mouths of guns to the mouths of 
people. 

Propaganda seeks to destroy what is 
different from it, what is of the opposite 
spiritual sex, instead of seeking to develop 
it by combining with it to some mutual 
result 

Propaganda seeks its results by finding a 
way of forcing people to accept things. 

Salesmanship makes people want things 
and keep wanting them until they get 
them 

This is as true of selling the liberty habit 
to people as it is of selling telephones, denti- 
frices, ice cream and peanuts. 

Nobody ever wanted peanuts. When 
they were first dug up out of the ground 
and put before people half a nation de- 
spised them. 

Peanuts had to have a prophet. 

I have forgotten his name, but he butted 
away on a nation a long while in a kind of 
dogged missionary spirit, explaining to 
people how much good peanuts would do 
them, do their calories and red and white 
corpuscles and things behaved about 
peanuts for all the world the way any 
prophet would, telling people how good his 
tons of peanuts would be for them and 
then having to eat his tons of peanuts him- 
self 

Finally P. T. Barnum got hold of a pea- 
nut 

P. T. Barnum was not a prophet. He 
was a salesman. He stood with peanuts 
in the door of his tent, his mouth watering, 
and made people want them, made half a 
nation in its hour of holiday, in its trapeze- 
jumping afternoon, in its sublime moment 
of swooping through hoops in oe beautiful 
spirit of the wild animals they had come to 
see — want peanuts 

Hundreds of tons a day 

Great crowds surging, hungering, howl- 
ing and chawing peanuts! 

That was all there was to it. 

The peanut had become established in 
American life like baseball. 

Any objection anybody may have to my 
program of having an advertising and 
dramatizing section for America or for the 
League of Nations will please take it for 
granted that I am talking about something 
very different from propaganda. 


If America is going to take up the idea of 
making the world safe for democratic in- 
stitutions, and is going out with a kind of 
missionary spirit to other nations to make 
them as nice as she is, we shall be doing 
something far more helpless and far more 
visionary than what Germany has been 
doing the last few years. 

It is only fair to the idea I am trying to 
advance for me to say in so many words 
that except in a very special brand T do not 
believe in missionaries. 

As Old Bill Spear used to say: “I would 
like to see anybody round being a mission- 
ary to me!” 

And I would like to be equally thought- 
ful with other people. 

The first principle our new advertising 
and dramatizing section will have to follow 
is the spirit of mutual interest and exchange. 

A missionary who does not know how to 
get any good out of a heathen—if there is 
one—does not know enough about kim or 
about himself or about anybody to do him 
any good. 

Good is always teamwork. This would 
not be a bad working principle. If the man 
you are doing good at does not do anything 
and merely stands there and lets you whale 
him with it, it is probably something else 
you are doing. 

P. T. Barnum standing in the door of 
his tent with his peanuts, his mouth water- 
ing, was profounder about peanuts than 
most people and most nations are about 
selling their virtues. 

Courage, for instance. The way to sell 
courage to people is to have some in the 
way one sells it. A League of Nations that 
goes snooping round to the back door of 
great peoples with peace, which is scared 
nearly out of its wits even at itself, nat- 
urally will have a hard time trying not 
to be sent round to the back door. 

Peace, too, and faith in human nature, 
and trust of the motives and the powers 
and intelligence of common people—can 
only be sold in dramatized cartons. A 
League of Nations that stands up for open 
dealing by sitting down behind closed 
doors overlooks the first principle of sales- 
manship, the principle that what sells a 
thing is the dramatic principle. What sells 
a thing is having some to show and showing 
it until everybody wants some. 

Salesmanship too. We have the idea in 
America that what we really want to do 
with the Germans is to sell them sales- 
manship as a substitute for war. If we 
want to sell to Germans the practical 
common sense, the shrewdness, the long- 
reach power of salesmanship or of mutual 
interest as a substitute for force we will 
sell them samples of it. 

We will stand in the tent with the thing 
we want them to want, our mouths water- 

zy witli 
ing with it. = 
iY I WERE going to try to be a great 

statesman—that is, a great e ngineer in 
making nations want things and in making 
nations happy—I should much rather, in 
looking for a man to model myself on and 
to fit myself for my task, run the risk of 
being too much like P. T. Barnum than 
of being too much like Jeremiah. 

P. T. Barnum had his faults, of course. 
He did things which, even if he could get 
out of being tangled up with his genera- 
tion, he would be the first man in not 
doing to-day. But he had the root of the 
matter in him. He was human. He had 
humor and imagination about himself and 
other people. He was a companionable 
fellow human being who liked things him- 
self and shared them with others. His 
secret was that he liked his circus himself, 
from the pet mice up to the elephants, and 
from the peanuts up to the flag on the top 
of his tent. All he ever did all his life was 
to let millions of other people look over his 
shoulder at it and like it with him. 

This is, I suspect, the core of the thing 
in being a statesman and making nation 
want things. 

Jeremiah was a fine orator, but he whined 
al people about what he wanted them to 
want. It always seemed to me a pity that 
it was virtues that he wanted them to have. 
It was not fair to the virtues. 

If the great statesmen of the world in the 
crisis now before us would stop modeling 
themselves on Jeremiah, or other experts 
in telling people what not to do, and will 
study the great amusers of the world, the 
people who make forty nations want them, 
who make what they want catching, so that 
everybody else goes round wanting it—we 
should soon have good and happy nations 
in rows all round the earth. 
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If good people cannot begin very soon 
now selling the virtues and making people 
want them it is because they are more 
superficial about selling virtues than they 
are about selling other things. 

The plain fact moralizing nations have 
to face and deal with now, unless goodness 
once for all goes out from under in this 
world, is that every single virtue is at 
bottom a jolly, rollicking idea. Saving 
people’s souls ought to be a perfect lark. 

I do not care what lark anyone may 
think up to confound me with, I will under- 
take to prove to him that no lark can be so 
superficial, so fundamentally irreligious as 
a virtue that is not made alluring, and as a 
virtue that does not come under the head 
of recreations. If we are not going to be 
deep enough in America to bone down to 
the concrete in dealing with the Germans 
on how good and how beautiful we want 
them to be, if we are not going to make the 
virtues we are trying to sell them alluring, 
if we are going to be propagandists with 
the Germans, go to the Germans with our 
Bible in our hands and the salvation of the 
world in our vest pockets and beat them 
about the head with our virtues and wow- 
wow to them about their souls—the sooner 
we triple the size of our Navy in America 
and put every baby boy in training for a 
universal army the better. 

We must sell virtues to people the way 
amusements are sold to them. 

The fate of the world and the peace of 
nations hang to-day on salesmanship, upon 
dramatizing and making catching our 
League of Nations, se that the peoples of 
the earth will flock up to goodness, will 
steal round and snoop along goodness to 
get in, like boys along a board fence at a 
circus. 

x 

He*% is it that Mary Pickford makes na- 

tions want what she wants? And 
Charlie Chaplin and D. W. Griffiths and 
Doug Fairbanks?—-the four people Mr. 
McAdoo has resigned from directing three 
hundred railroads and heading the Treas- 
ury of the United States to be with? 

It has a queer look at first, perhaps, but 
not on second thought, that statesmen, 
people who are selling the fate of a world 
to the people in it, who are selling heavens 
and hells to nations, should want to take 
a leaf from Mary Pickford’s experience in 
making a planet want things. 

“How is it?”’—a League of Nations and 
Boards of Trade in ten thousand cities well 
might ask—“‘how is it that Mary Pick- 
ford, in spite of being a little woman, al- 
most a slip of a child, in fact—manages 
to be such a great salesman. What is it she 
manages to do and in what spirit does she 
work to make forty nations want her?” 

Great emperors used to have their faces 
stamped on gold and silver coins circulat- 
ing in their people’s pockets, in their own 
private nations; but Mary Pickford has 
stamped her face in some private corner of 
the inner folds of the brain of yearly every 
man, woman and child on earth 

It is all right, of course, if they want to, 
for people merely to laugh at Charlie 
Chaplin's feet and think it is over. 

As long as Charlie Chaplin’s feet—nine 
hundred thousand regiments of Charlie 
Chaplin’s feet go marching through the 
inner laughter, through the stored-up mem 
ory smiles and tears, the imagination, good 
cheer and rollic of a world, vast omni- 
present armies of Charlie Chaplin’s feet 
across the vision of a world—well, all I can 
say is that if Jeremiah or the other good 
people who try to whine at people or who 
try to knock people even Germans—on 
the head with virtues would sit at Charlie 
Chaplin’s feet and would look long and 
earnestly into littlhe Mary Pickford’s face, 
it would not be long before they would be 
amusing enough to do some good. 

It would not be long before the world 
would be having, from one end of the 
earth to the other, day in and day out, a 
perfect lark of righteousness 

We should not have to whine and worry 
four billion men and women ) 
nations all afraid to be wicked and al 
afraid to be good—into a weak, teasing 
gees ring League of Nations, twitching « 

verybody, wishing they would be good 

In the desperate crisis for leaders and 
statesmen the world is having now I am 
inclined to believe that Mr. McAdoo might 
do worse, after his glorious but somewhat 
plodding position up on top of the top- 
most rim of a tired and worried world, 
than to vault gracefully—so—come down 
plump in the middle—so—of a World’s 
Amusements. 


crowds < 
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I will not dwell on it, but I cannot quite 
Say how encouraging it is to me, prowling 
round desperately in my mind for ways of 
getting the attention of nations, to think 
that the time has come when a Treasurer 
of the United States will resign to be cheek 
by jowl with D. W. Griffiths. 

I hope that when Mr. William G. McAdoo 
has learned all he wants to from Mary 
Pickford and Charlie Chaplin and Doug 
Fairbanks, and has earned enough money 
to afford it, he will resign to be President of 
the United States, and take all he has 
learned into the White House to use for 
the prayers and the hopes of peoples, to 
use to sell the destiny of America to the 
people in it, and to sell America a world. 

The idea of making anything— anything 
on earth—as familiar to everybody in all 
languages as Mary Pickford’s face, is an 
absolutely new and re volutionary idea, and 
makes a League of Nations, which would 
have been ridiculous day before yesterday, 
a hard-headed, proved, practicable idea. 

The idea has been tried out in haunting 
a world with Mary Pickford’s face. What 
we are going to do is to haunt a world next 
with the face of Liberty or with the face of 
Peace, instead of Mary Pickford’s. 

With a creative man like D. W. Griffiths 
as genius-in-waiting to a League of Nations, 
giving it a face and feet and hands and 
dramatizing it, even Senator Borah prob- 
ably will not have such shuddery, lonely 
Idaho feelings about letting America go out 
and play with the other nations in the 
great yard of the world. 


x! 


T WOULD be convenient to end this 

article by tucking two long chapters 
into two telegrams in the next paragraph, 
giving some more or less definite illustra- 
tions of what I have in mind for a Drama- 
tizing Department to do. 

The motion I am rising to make in these 
columns is that the Government shall start 
a department at once to study up and 
work out ways of dramatizing America to 
Germans and to Russians. 

We are going to make, and make in a 
desperate hurry, in this country some sub 
stitute for our present two-inch pipe to 
Europe some definite arrangement for 
getting ideas through to Europe by hig! 
concer itrat ing them, by dramatizing them 
instead of dribbling words about them 

Of course one — not deny that for the 
last few hundred years, with the nation: 
all tucked away in nice, neat, safe little 
pigeonhole s in this plan et, just trying to be 
nations all by themselves, the way Senator 
Borah wants them, a _two-inch pipe to 
Europe would answer every purpose; but to 
say that as things are goin g to-day, that 
two great continents like Europe and Amer 
ica are going to put up with a two- inch 
pipe to get phen news to run a world 
with, is an intolerable, stupendous and 
whopping lie. 

Nobody at heart believes it. 

Billions of people are waiting this min 
ute for some excuse not to believe it; they 
can all be seen standing in line all day, 
all night, round the earth to rush in and 
say they don’t believe it, the moment one 
man, be it ever so faintly, from way down 
in the back corner of the sky, gets up and 
peeps the truth 

What is the truth? Why is it that great 
nations lie down and cry in a desperate 
moment of the world because they cannot 
talk? 

Why is it that great nations shoot be 
cause they cannot talk —when all the 
while little, simple, direct, almost childlike 
dramatizings, will tell anything 
minute that an 


actions, 
about any nation any 
other nation needs to know? 

Here we all are, great nations and little 


nations, all of us living under the same 
great big blue common of the sky, with 
every invention for expressing, personal 

ing, visualizing and dramatizing idea 
that could be concel ed, and who rea 
believe that all we are really going to be 
able to do after all is te keep on in the 
same old empty way saying tra-la-la to 
each other with guns? 


i do not mind, if some people like it, 
having my country tum-tumming along 
trying to express American ideas to other 
nations by putting them on guns; but when 
J see our American Government having 
billions of dollars to spend on expressing 
idegs by shooting them at people, and not 
a cent to spend on dramatizing them to 
people, it seems to me my country is not 
being hard-headed, that it is not facing 
facts, that it is sentimental and visionary. 
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The 12,408 holes in these Four Sugar Evaporator plates were drilled 1-47/64" with “W & B” 
“Hercules” H. S. Drills and reamed to 1-49/64" with “W & B” H. S. Rose Shell Reamers. 


12,408 Holes—Quick! 


ee IE best drill presses and the most skilled mechanics on earth can- 


not drill accurate holes without good Twist Drills. 
job requires speed, whether it 1s a rush order or not. 
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Every Drill 


Speed makes 


profits, conserves machine tool investment, cuts overhead, raises produc- 


tion and increases employees’ income. 


“W & B” Twist Drills as Speed Factors 


Most makers of high grade machine tools 
invariably use ““‘W & B’’ Twist Drills to 
demonstrate hole cutting capacity. 


\“*W & B’’ Twist Drill will test the ma- 
chine where many other drills would break. 

*“W & B’’ ‘Twist Drills retain their temper 
and cutting edge. ‘They do not overheat. 
Less time 1s consumed in sharpening and 
grinding. 

Manufacturers in all lines can reach a 
new production limit by using “*W & B” 
['wist Drills and Reamers in their regular 
equipment. 
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Speed depends on Drill quality. 
“W & B” Twist Drills as Profit Factors 


Your investment in machine tool equip- 
ment yields the greatest profits when 
**W & B’’ Twist Drills and Reamers are used. 

*“W & B’’ Twist Drills and Reamers stay 
on the work more hours, cut more accu- 
rately in more kinds of metals, produce 
more holes, more profits. 

“W & B” Carbon and High Speed Twist Drills 
and Reamers are right for every industry. The 
“W & B” Diamond trademark has international 
recognition as a mark of achievement, capacity, ex- 
treme accuracy, ability to deliver and reasonable cost. 

The Whitman & Barnes Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: Akron, Ohio 
Factories: Akron, Ohio, Chicago, IIL, St. Catharines, Ont. 


65 Years 
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@QEAUTY—truly a word to conjure with! The flash of a jewel on a 
D white hand, the soft harmony of tones in an Oriental rug, the grace of 
line in period furniture—all of these testify to the delight the discriminating 
find in oe beauty. Today you rightly demand beauty in a motor car—and 


you will find it completely expressed in the Auburn Beauty-SLX. 
The Auburn Beauty-S1X has beauty of design, There's an instant pride about the Auburn 
beauty of power, beauty of possession, beauty Beauty-SI X—a delight in possession you would 
of permanence, beauty of price. Its identifying never find in just an ordinary car. And your 
individuality is neither ultra-modish nor freak- pleasure in its ownership will be continually 
ish. The boldness of its lines is a fine expres- heightened by its super-service, because the 
sion of daring mellowed by experience—and Beauty-S1X has the deep, underlying beauty 
best of all, the Auburn's beauty is the cloak of of chassis construction which is the primary 
its power and the mask of its brute endurance. requisite for genuine motor car enjoyment. 
We ask you to consider this statement of the Auburn's superiority as a chal- 
lenge of comparison—to test the Beauty-S]X by any sort of demonstration to 
consider its adaptability to any kind of service you require. Two models . 
wails doa 6-39H Five Passenger Touring; 6-39K Four Passenger Smart Tourster. Smartest Dealers of Standin 
DeLuxe Catalogue color combinations— blue-black, purple-lake and Auburn grey; priced at $1,595 write or wire 
Auburn Beauty-SIX ad 


seis AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY ainsi 


AUBURN, INDIANA 
Automobile Engineers for Nineteen Years 
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Longer Wear, Safety, Economy 
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Phe most strain on a tire Every inch of mileage of 
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fact, the durability of the for service upon the road 
whole tire structure is dé This improvement keeps 
pendent upon its base the tire from rocking, shift 
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THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 

Factories, Cudahy, Wis 
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Ask the Federal Dealer to show you this 
Rugged Tread (Extra Ply Fabric), the 
Traffik Tread, or the Federal Cord Tire. 















The Louisiana Gulf Coast 


UCH of the disgruntled attitude of 

the Middle West toward the Federal 

Wild-Fowl Law, which stopped 
spring shooting, was due to sheer angry jeal- 
ousy and envy. The new dates for the upper 
zone allowed the shooters plenty of time to 
shoot, but they had not so many ducks in 
the fall as they had been accustomed to 
seeing in the spring, when the flight, con- 
densed and banking up back of the receding 
ice, stopped on its way north in the spring 
longer than it did on its way south in the 
fall. Of course all these sportsmen of Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Arkansas, and so on, started 
out with the proposition that they must kill 
ducks in one season or the other; the prin- 
ciple of lessening the slaughter did not come 
into their minds, and their only concern was 
how they might increase it for themselves. 

On the contrary, after the birds had gone 
south they were banked up along the Gulf 
Coast in yet greater numbers than they 
were when going north in the spring. When 
the weather was very severe in the North 
half the wild fowl] of the continent might 
be found along the Gulf Coast of Louisiana 
and Texas. In such conditions, long after 
the shooters of the upper zone had been 
obliged to lay up their guns, the men of the 
South might kill all they liked, while those 
of the North must simply bite their thumbs 
and gnash their teeth 

It was agreed by all the Middle West 
that the new law oppressed the poor man, 
who could not go South in the wintertime 
to shoot. The facts that this poor man 
would go if he could, that he would kill 
just as many ducks down South as any- 
body if he could, and that the increased 
total of dead ducks would need to be taken 
from the total supply of live ducks, never 
came into the argument at all. The one 
thing was that somebody else was having 
shooting while the men of the Middle West 
were not; hence it all was wrong. Illinois, 
Arkansas, Missouri and all the rest of the 
malcontents reviled Louisiana and Texas 
as homes of all uncleanliness in sport, and 
summoned high heaven to witness their 
own wrongs 

But the truth is that there are quite two 
sides to this whole question. There is no 
doubt that the game laws in Louisiana and 
Texas ought to shorten the old seasons, and 
ought to cut down the bag for the day 
and for the season. This would leave more 
ducks to go north to breed, and hence more 
ducks to come south for the Middle West 
the next fall. But it is by no means true 
that the coast shooters have given them 
selves over to unregulated slaughter. The 
contrary is the truth. There is no state in 
the Union which more than Louisiana has 
recognized its position as custodian and 
trustee of the nation’s wealth in migratory 
game. The Louisiana game refuges are the 
greatest in the world; the very best ex 
amples of good sportsmanship this country 
can produce. 

I say nothing of the enforcement of the 
game laws of Louisiana or Texas, for of those 
matters I know nothing at the present time; 
but as to the refuges and their splendid 
effect on the supply of wild fowl, no doubt 
can possibly exist. The Marsh Island 
Refuge, the Ward-MclIlhenny and other 
great perpetual reserves are magnificent 
gifts to a nation which does not appreciate 
them, but which wants to break them open 
and clean them out. 

As I have shot in both sections—the 
South and the Middle West—and have 
studied both, I believe it is fair to say that 
the whole attitude of the Gulf-Coast coun- 
try toward game protection is broader than 
that of the Middle West, which has been 
raising most of the howl against the South- 
ern shooting—the how] of jealous men who 
simply want to kill more to their own guns 
and not to save a bird for the future. 

Now comes yet another Louisiana re- 
serve, which ought to strengthen this asser- 
tion in the minds of some of those who have 
been loudest in their protests against the 
Federal law and against the ‘Southern 
slaughter.” A newspaper dispatch, printed 
in the Brooklyn Eagle, covers it very well: 

“Jefferson Island, former home of Joseph 
Jefferson, in Iberia Parish, Southern Louisi- 
ana, and named by him Bob Acres after the 
character in The Rivals made famous on 












the stage by the actor, is to be developed 
into a sanctuary for wild fowl by Lawrence 
Jones and J. Lyle Bayliss, who recently 
purchased the property. 

“It comprises ten thousand acres. A 
contract has been awarded for the con- 
struction of a dam along one edge of the 
property in order to reéstablish a cypress 
swamp drained some years ago. When the 
water accumulates it is proposed to es- 
tablish an immense heronry in order that 
the many species of herons in Louisiana, 
especially the egret,’may build nests and 
raise their young over water, as is their 
habit. 

“In addition, the new owners of Bob 
Acres have petitioned the Louisiana Con- 
servation Commission to set aside Lake 
Pelgneu, adjoining the property, as a wild- 
waterfowl refuge. The lake is a noted re- 
sort for ducks during the winter months and 
they flock there by hundreds of thousands.” 


Increasing the Food Supply 


F THERE is one expression more than 

another distasteful to this particular 
writer it is the phrase, “‘true sportsman.” I 
was raised on that sort of journalism and am 
fed up on it. As a matter of fact, the true 
sportsman is no specially created product 
whatever and is owner of no divine right 
whatever. The average sportsman is just 
the average citizen in a different suit of 
clothes. So you will find among sportsmen 
a great many selfish men and a great many 
foolish ones, as well as a great many think- 
ing men and a like number of kindly men. 
The proverbial generosity of sportsmen is 
simply the latent generosity of the average 
man. He puts it on when he takes off his 
harness of work; it goes with his old clothes 

But sportsmen frequently meet even in 
their workaday conventional harness. They 
have their leagues and organizations, like 
anybody else; and it is not to be denied 
that these organizations have great weight 
in the country, because they are made up 
largely of influential men and include a 
great many members of distinction in all 
lines of human endeavor. Since they ally 
themselves with preservation they make a 
force to be reckoned with politically. Every 
great sportsmen’s society of America came 
out in favor of the Greater Roosevelt Park. 
All of them favored the Federal Wild-Fow] 
Law. 

The Camp-Fire Club of America is lo- 
cated in New York and has attained 
a membership of many hundreds. The 
Boone and Crockett Club of the same city 
is a much smaller organization, composed 
of the very best type of wealthy big-game 
hunters and naturalists in that city. The 
Lewis and Clark Club, of Pittsburgh, 
is similar in all ways. The Hunters’ 
Fraternity, of New York, with its stiffly 
selected and exclusive membership, | is 
another powerful organization of gentlemen 
sportsmen. 

In Chicago they have a Camp of the 
Hunters’ Fraternity, bearing the curious 
and rather clumsy title of Camp-Fire Club 
of Chicago and Hunters’ Fraternity Camp 
Number Two. The reason for this name 
was that the Chicago club first organized 
as the Camp-Fire Club of Chicago, and 
was commanded by the Camp-Fire Club 
of New York to drop the title, which it 
refused to do on the ground that Chicago 
was not a province of New York. This 
body then went in with the Hunters’ Fra- 
ternity, with the composite name above 
given, remaining, however, quite independ- 
ent in its own practices. 

There are a great many of these high- 
class organizations of gentlemen sportsmen 
in different parts of the country. Perhaps 
the largest, numerically speaking, is that 
known as the Canadian Camp, also of New 
York, which has the curious distinction of 
having no constitution, no by-laws and 
no dues. Its membership, which numbefs 
about two thousand now, is increased solely 
by invitations to good men as they are 
found. It also is beginning to establish 
camps in other cities. 

This last organization gives a great 
annual dinner in New York, at which some- 
times rather curious things are said and 
done; so quite often the banquets have 
broken into print by reason of their oddity 
Bison, beaver tail, moose muffle, rhinoceros, 
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alligator—almost anything you like—may 
be found on the menus of the past. In 
February of the current year this club had 
as one of its speakers the Arctic explorer, 
Stefansson, who, it seems, has a food theory 
of his own. 

In Mr. Stefansson’s belief our domestic 
animals originated in the tropics, since 
which time we have been trying to push 
them north; whereas, in his estimate, it 
would be simpler to go north and try to 
push something south. Mr. Stefansson is 
strong for the musk ox, because it needs no 
protection against the weather; also he is 
of the firm belief that the semidomestica- 
tion of the northern caribou and the in- 
crease of the Alaska reindeer herds are 
destined to solve the meat question for the 
United States. 

At the banquet in question reindeer meat 
was served. It came all the way from 
Nome. The Seattle banker and mining 
promoter who shipped this meat to New 
York owns practically all the reindeer 
round Nome, and once tried to introduce 
the meat into Seattle at a price of about 
four or five cents a pound. It did not go 
very well; so after a time he tried shipping 
it to New York and charging twenty-five 
cents a pound or more for it; and the public 
took it avidly. The meat as served at the 
club dinner was not unpalatable, but, of 
course, hardly what it would have been if 
fresh killed and properly hung in camp 
Mr. Stefansson was convinced that this 
was the answer to the beef trust, which 
Mr. Heney seems unable to discover else- 
where. 

Our party of four entered into a discus- 
sion on items of diet, since all of us had 
branched out now and then from the con 
ventional in the way of food. One said he 
could never quite like porcupine, though 
he did not dislike muskrat. Another, the 
ex-governor of a Western State, was very 
fond of muskrat. As for myself, I have, 
upon extreme occasion, eaten dog and sur- 
vived it, and sometimes have eaten musk- 
rat and not suffered therefrom. Skunk | 
have yet to achieve. Perhaps we may look 
forward with mild interest to the next ban- 
quet of this club. Something strange gas 
tronomically is almost sure to happen. 

Some people will not eat rabbits or squir- 
rels, declaring they would as soon eat cat. 
I have never tried cat, but I have talked 
with many old-time hunters and have read 
the statements of many others, who de 
clared that the meat of the panther is about 
the best wild meat there is; and the panther 
or mountain lion is nothing if not cat—and 
a good deal of it. The next time you get a 
mountain lion try a rack of chops, some 
cutlets, or a ragout of the ham. 

The raccoon is very good to eat if you 
know how to cook him. The scent gland 
must always be removed. They are like 
small kernels underneath the front legs and 
in the small of the back. Parboil the rac- 
coon as long as you like, skim off the grease; 
then roast him, stuffed. You can use a 
porcupine in much the same way; but if 
it has been living on pine needles it is apt 
to taste a little bitter. Even the wood 
chuck is edible, though you must be sure to 
get the kernels out from under the fore- 
legs. If you use any of these doubtful ani 
mals, or any doubtful duck, parboil it first 
in one or two waters; then bake, seasoning 
it rather highly; and use freely that blessed 
esculent, the onion 


Hints on Skinning 
D’ YoU really know how to skin a squir- 


rel? Of course skinning a rabbit is sim 
ple; you catch the hide on the back in the 
middle with both hands close together and 
rip it apart, pulling it off over his head and 
heels, one-half in each hand. Don't let go 
your first grip or the skin will roll over and 
get fur on the flesh, where it is very hard to 
get off. Unless you have a very old and 
tough rabbit you will not need to cut the 
skin on the back to start it ripping; it will 
tear between the hands. 
Skinning a squirrel is by no means so 
simple, for the hide is far tougher than that 
of any rabbit. Did you ever see the new 


hired girl try to skin a squirrel? It takes 
her about two hours; 
her job after mussing up the kitchen with 
the butcher knife and the ax. She will 


and then she quits 










try to skin the squirrel the way you would 
a bear. Perhaps the head of the house may 
try to skin the squirrel as he does a rabbit 
Both of these ways are wrong 

The old Virginia and Kentucky way of 
skinning a squirrel is thus: You cut through 
the tail bone close up to the body from the 
under side— not from above. Now you run 
the point of your knife, which should be 
sharp, not down the inside of the hind leg, 
or down the back edge of the hind leg, but 
in a curved line down over the ham. These 
two slits run from the cut tail toward the 
point of a V on the belly in front of the 
hind legs. If the squirrel is young you do 
not need to make the cut clear through, as 
the skin will tear along the line of the slit 
The idea is to take off the squirrel skin in 
two sections, one of which remains behind 
on the hind legs. 

Put your foot on the tail, close to the 
body; take hold of the hind legs and pull 
up strongly. If you have made that over 
curving cut correctly the skin will rip free 
along the backbone, will run down along 
the hams to that V, and then break away 
clean from the hind legs. It will turn inside 
out as you pull the hind legs upward. Be 
careful not to tear your squirrel in two if it 
is young. Pull out the forelegs when the 
skin gets down to them; and when the 
hide rolls down over the head take your 
knife and cut off the ears, eyelids and nose, 
so that the skull is left free and clean, It is 
now very simple to take the free end of the 
skin between the knife blade and your 
thumb and skin out the hind legs. Then 
you cut off all the feet. A good old-time 
squirrel hunter will skin a squirrel a minute 
in this way. Any other way is apt to pro 
duce considerable muss in the kitchen 

Of course if you trap or camp much you 
know how to “case” a hide. Fox, mink, 
otter, marten, weasel and lynx are all cased 
skins. You run aslit down the back of each 
hind leg, leaving the tail on, and turn the 
skin inside out all the way down over the 
head, skinning out the legs as you come to 
them and, of course, being very careful 
when you come to the feet, ears, eyelids and 
nostrils. Here a little slip of the knife 
might cost you from five dollars to forty in 
the value of the pe It 

How is the tail of the fox left on so round 
and fluffy? And how did the bone get out 
of the sable’s tail? When the skinner came 
to that part of his job he skinned back the 
hide along the large part of the tail bone a 
far as he well could, rolling the fur inside 
out. When he got toward the fine bone, 
close to the tip, he could not kee pon rolling 
the fur back on itself, so he took a couple of 
sticks and straddled the tail bone with 
them, holding them tightly together; then, 
with a steady pull on the tail bone he 
pulled the entire bone out of the rest of the 
tail, not even breaking the tip. The first 
time you try to do that on a fifty-dollar 
hide you are apt to sweat a little in anxiety; 


but that is the way it is done 

A bear, a beaver or a raccoon skin is split 
open along the inside of the legs and along 
the middle line of the belly; and such hide 


ied out flat the 


are nailed out or stret 





beaver laced on a hoop, the bear on a pole 
frame, the raccoon tacked on the barn door, 
perhaps. All of these plantigrade skins are 


apt to need considerable fleshing after the 
hide is taken off 


An otter hide is another one that is very 
hard to flesh, and one really needs a bean 
and a good fleshing knife, like the back of 
a drawing knife A bear or a beaver also 
takes a lot of fleshing it is very hard 
indeed to get down to the real hide tat 
foxe minks and martens go much more 
easily. You cut off the beaver’s tail or the 
muskrat s ta but the tail of the otter you 
leave on, of course, and split it and tack it 
out on the tretcher, because there is con 
siderable fur in the tail of an otter 

Il have noticed that ia the Far North, 

pecially in the Peace River country, the 
Indians are never very particular in skit 
ning a bear, but allow considerable meat 
to stick to the hide I often had them 


rebuke me for skinning off the hide too 
clean. They said that if considerable meat 
was left on the hide they could flesh it 
better after they got it spread out on the 
ground, as the meat would roll up and give 
them something to work on; whereas a 
‘lean hide would be harder to clean down, 








Why Live with Cracked Walls and Ceilings 
When They’re Easily Covered Up 


Beaver 
up for all time 


Board will cover them 
and you'll never 


have the job to do again. 


While Beaver Board 
with the danger of 


is doing 
away falling 
plaster it is covering up old dingy 
wall and ceilings 


paper on walls 


and giving you an ideal surface 
for painting and decorating. Many 
an old homestead has been revived 
with this knotless, crackless manu- 
factured lumber. Room after room 
has been made over—one 


you please—without muss or litter. 


BEAVER BOARD 


FOR BETTER WALLS & CEILINGS 


at a timeif 
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The big sturdy panels of Beaver 
Board are nailed directly over the 
old papered wall or to the studding 
of new partitions. They are 
decorative 


treated in unlimited 


fashion and all former monotony 
Beaver 
Board transforms the whole house. 


is entirely eliminated 


Beaver Board is real lumber. It 
is built up into large panels from 
the strong, pure of the 
spruce tree. Each panel is treated 
with the patented Sealtite 
process which prevents warping. 


fibres 
















You can’t ex- 
pect Beaver Board 
results unless this 
trademark is on 
the back of the 
board you buy 


The booklet ‘‘ Beaver Board and 
its Uses”’ tells about this worth while 
building material and gives many 
decorative suggestions for its use. 
Write for acopy. Ask our Depart- 
ment of Design and Decoration 
for plans and color suggestions. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
12 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


Muanutactur i iB r Gre ard and Beaver Blackboard 












Inside of hot cylinders— 


h Where plunging pistons and hot 
explosions push the heat high and 
higher, where other oils break up, 

Havoline Oil maintains a constant 
lubrication film. 


Your cars and trucks need such 
a protecting oil—one that intense 
heat cannot break up. 


| So carefully is Havoline Oil re 
fined and classed that there is a 
grade of Havoline that exactly fits 
the requirements of your passenger 
car, truck, or tractor. Your dealer 
will tell you just what grade you 


need. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Incorporated 


rs and Ref ners of Petroleun 
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Follow the Surgeon 
In Buying Rubber Goods 


(3° to the drug store that he goes to—to the selfsame 
counter where he buys his rubber goods. For now 
the home as well as hospitals can get the Miller Sur- 
geons Grade Rubber— used 27 years by medical men. 


Your Hot Water Bottles, Syr- 
inges, Gloves for household work, 
Nipples, Diapers and Sponges, 
etc., should all bear the Miller 
trade-mark—a brand denoting 
uniform quality. 


No matter what rubber goods 
you need for the home, for toilet, 
nursery, bath, sick room or kitch- 
en—ask your druggist for Miller 


Surgeons Grade. These are the 
kind you may depend on—Sur- 
geons do! They know that the 
name Miller means to rubber 
goods what ‘sterling means to 
silver.” 


If you don’t know the name of 
the nearby Miller druggist, write 
to us. Meanwhile, inquire at the 
drug store. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


¢ Makers of Miller Uniform 
Mileage Tires, 


Tire Accessories and Miller Balloons 





THE SIGN OF Tye 
MILLER DEALER 








e@ Jal 


he was elected 
March, 1918, 


many a Swede, 


HEN 
Seattle in 


son, 


mayor of 
Ole Han- 
called by but 
of ¢ pure-blood Nor- 

wegian ancestry, n: 
tive of W isconsin, 
where he was born 
ina frontier log cabin 
forty-five years ago, 
was accepted by the 
business public and 
he politic ians of the 
old school as the best 
way out of a difficult 
situation. 

A radical munici- 
pal ownership of 
everything that was 
not tied down to 
earth was his oppo- 
nent in the finals. 





Hanson had not 
been in office three 
months before the 


men and the conserv- 
ative interests who 
had taken him on as 
an easy way out of a 
bad bargain figured 
that Ole, as 
body here calls him, 
Was a political if not 

psychological mis- 
fit. They complained 
because in himself 


every- 


there was constituted 
the most efficient 
little propaganda 
mil} ever found 


working Overtime In 
this town of swiftly 


mov ing political cur- 





rents. Ole was in all 
the newspaper all 
the time. Errorless 


ith Ole in these 
his 
now 

lx ‘ , - ld 
only a year ola, 





months of 


administration, 








were anything but 
rare; meaning tn: 
the mayor usually 





pulled a perfect score 


have a story in each 
of the 
noon newspaper 

the morning 
batting for 


with 


paper 











him 1.000 Sur 
he rested with « 
or two tories in 
treet-railway purchase and $30,000,000 mu- 
pal hydro-electric power plant in the 
vuntains of the ba country were only 
wo of the big schemes the mayor incubated 
n nis first immer’s work. 
A Hard Man to Bluff 
Then, one morning in February, when 


went on a general 


trike and the terror of a gasless, waterless, 






yhtless Seattle—even the hospitals were 
not exem} from the first promulgated 
tr order—hung like black pall over 
he people, Hanson pulled the epic of hi 


career by issuing a proclamation carrying 





defiar to labor as represented by the 
Central Labor Council’s strike committee; 

a ed three thousand speci ial police men, 
threatened the water and light civil-service 
employee 3 with diamis f they struck, and 





that ‘‘the seat 
Hall, and 


their property 


of government 
i the pe ople will be 
rotected ir I and in their 
and law and order preserved”’ 
backing of United States regular 


proclaimed 


at the City 


siness, 
the 
radical labor leaders bossing the 
ke were more noe ee biped 
ent a committee to his office, headed by 
James A. Duncan, secretary of the 
ouncil; and including Anna Louise Strong, 
radical internationalist; Hulet M. Wells, 


appeal to the 


labor 
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ansomn amd the Big Strilke 


By PAUL C. HEDRICK 











Mayor Oie Hanson and 


United 


cisco: 


States Circuit Court at San Fran- 
and a Russian named Leon Bu- 
touetsky, business agent of the Electrical 
Workers’ Union and labor council commit- 
teeman. They begged the mayor to “ask 
exemptions,’’ meaning for him to beg for 
lights and water for the hospitals, which 
might be granted by the stri ke committee 
and “‘thus avoid bloods hed. 

“You are revolutionists!”” the mayor 
shouted at them. ‘We will.not deal with 
you. There'll be no compromise. Your 
only ‘out’ is abject surrender. Call the 
strike off before it starts!” 

Duncan told the mayor the soldiers from 
Camp Lewis—veterans of the war and 
armed with machine guns and truck loads 
of hand grenades and rifles—might not 
prove loyal. He suggested that perhaps 
the troops were “‘with the strikers.” 

‘We'll get fifty thousand of them here to 








prove the loyalty of the American Army to 
the American flag if necessary,” the mayor 
snapped back. “Try them, if you want to.” 

At midnight of Wednesday, February 





fifth, the day before the big sympathetic 
walkout of the bare thousand union work 
ers of all crafts i sympathy with the twenty 

five thousand es strikers, the labor 
council pleaded over the phone for the 





to come to the Labor Temp 
confers nce Hanson, who lé d 
his bed for three days and nights, 
home with his motor driver and faced a 
hundred strike managers for three hour 
“NO compromise, no recogni 
his answer. At three o’clock the 


mayo! 
final 


tion,’’ was 


mayor 











His Family 


left, telling the strike committee tha 
laws would be enforced and that anyone i 
terfering with the city’s light, power, 


ter 
ale 











and railway plants would be shot. I: 
twenty-four hours the newspapers eve! 
where were carrying stories of Mayor Har 


son’s defiance of the strikers, and withir 
two days the revolution was dead. 
“It didn’t even get to first base,” 
telegraphed to a New York paper. Three 
days after the walkout street-car service 
was slowly resumed, and on the fourth day 
the « xe cutive committee at Labor Temple 
officially called the strike off. 
had gas 
was not 


i 
What L. 


, water, 
ingle act of viol 
F. Post, Assist 


sald was: 


int 








Labor at Washington, si “A franh 
attempt at social revolution and a very 
skillfully handled one” died stillbor: 

Contradicting several hundred telegram 
from publi ts, national, state and city 
officials, and from commercial organiza 
tions in practically all the states of the 
Union, crediting him with the decisior 
against the Union attempt to govern Seat 
tle, the mayor says the fhgt was won DY 
the Americanism of Seattle’s pe ople 

‘The people were ninety-fi per cent 
loyal to our flag and government, and the 


force gre ly out 
per cent 





troops and our 
numbered the other five 


police 


mayor. “‘Public sentiment won. Bolshe 
vism, soviet anarchists and the red flag 
will not be tolerated here 

Ole Hanson, his wife and three childrer 


drove in @ prairie schooner from 


Ole 


The people 
light and food; and there 


Secretary of 


said the 


Racine, 


Concluded on Page 143 





















































































‘ the ear | 

id and fad been pa 
1 railroad wre i! 
lexa and t K tni 
means of crossing the 


ha been told re 
peatedly in Seattle 
that when Ole 
pitched | tent o1 
Beacon Hill, then in 


dense woods, he an 


nounced what he wa 
going todoin 
Ole 1 
said: 
mayor of Seattle by 
and by. It will take 


Seattle 
, 





will be 


some year but [| 
think I would like to 
be mayor, so I will 
be mayor.” The resi 
dent who sur 
rounded the prairie 


schooner laughed 
and told the story a 


a good joke 


During the Taft 
campaign in 1908 
lanson was a can 
didate fdr the state 
legislature. One of 
the candidate for 
sheriff asked him for 
his support. Hanson 
refused, The next 
day his opponent 
wrote Hanson a let- 


ter saying that he 
recognized in him a 
ex-convict and that 
unless Hanson came 
through he would ex 
pose him Hanson 
went looking for the 
writer of the letter 
and at ten o'clock 
tI ht found him 
Taft rall 








Pecre r of the Ir 
te I is presid 
H on marched ip 
the center ais! 
grabbed his oppo 
nent by the seruff of 
! ne pulled him 
out nto the Lisle 
gave | 
( h beatin 
the assembled aud 
ence of some twent 
e hundred people 
No one interfered 


ei 

| tit I 1916 iiat 

e a spec { W " 
ne ‘ i 
t! la ( na aed 
' ne eleyg to 
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Diamond T 








Mowe Cr ADIQ W. 26th St., Chicago 





Cc f good reputation has to 


he earned by performance 


“More than thirteen years 
of performance has earned 
for the Diamond T its rep- 
utation for efficiency and 
economy. 


DAXOND 
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1 to 5 tons 
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Grate Stokers. In 1917 they installed two more. 


Recently we asked this concern what results they were getting from their stokers. The General Superintendent, Mr. G. 
and 


Chamberlain, reports a record of money saving and general plant efficiency that scarcely seems possible 


record is to be expected from the 





The Staley Co. say first, that through the complete combustion 
produced by their LACLEDE-CHRISTY STOKERS they save 50 tons 
{ coal every day, amounting to about $150.00 


Second, they are able to maintain their necessary steam production, 
ind at the same time burn a grade of coal costing 50 cents per ton I 
than that required if they fired by hand. As they burn 300 tons of 
coal daily, this means an additional saving of $150.00. 

Third, through use of the LACLEDE-CHRISTY STOKER, they 
citect a labor saving which amounts to about $80.00 per day. 


Chis makes a total saving of $380.00 every working day in the year! 


On top of that the 
to operate with practically no smoke, 


do under hand-fired conditions.” 


they art enthusiast 


CHRISTY STOKER? 


Why not put thi 


equipment on 
coupon and 
particulars, a 


installations in y 


the coupon no 


we 


abcut 


your payroll? 


will send 


you 


Jaclede(hristy Stoker 


Staley Co. say: “We find it po 
which we 


Is it any wonder that 


the LACLEDE 


time-tested, money 


Mail us 


complet 


list of Laclede-Christy 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY, SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Chicago Office, 1366 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Pittsburgh Office, 901 Oliver Bldg. 


uur Vicinity, 


el 


Mail 
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i 
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rd 
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rhole 


could not 





How This Plant Saves $380°° Every Day 
in Coal and Labor 


Six years ago the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. (Corn Products), Decatur, Ill., installed four Laclede-Christy Chain 
The six Stokers are shown in the above photograph. 
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fu E application of electric power to housekeeping has received 
the same attention and study from General Electric engineers 
that. has characterized their services to American industry 













“Send this one—with the G-E Motor, it must be good !” 
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O two vacuum cleaners are the same. 
N Their construction differs; their weights 
vary. But the thing that makes any vac- 
uum cleaner—no matter what type—either 
dependable or undependable, is its electric 
motor. 


You cannot see the motor on most cleaners—it is 
enclosed. And if you could see it, that wouldn’t 
aid very much in helping you decide how good it is. 
You must be guided by your knowledge—and 
others’ experience —that the motor on your elec- 

tric cleaner is both efficient and dependable. 


‘from the Mightiest to the Tinies 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


That is why, when you know a vacuum cleaner has 
a G-E Motor on it, you can be sure of excellent serv- 
ice, because everybody knows that G-E Motors 
have an established reputation for high quality. 


You will never find a G-E Motor on an electrical 
appliance of poor quality. When a manufacturer 
builds a G-E Motor into his vacuum cleaner he 
does it to be absolutely sure the vital part of his 
cleaner will uphold the quality reputation of his 
appliance. 

Look—and ask—before you buy. To be sure of 
the best result$ insist on household appliances 
operated by G-E Motors. 


motors 


Mr 
t< Noa “\ 
























(Concluded from Page 139 
once handed him a paper and commented 
on its being the greatest newspaper in 
America Hanson said: “I think it is a very 
poor newspaper. I am unable to find my 
name in it.” 

At a conference of political workers in 
Seattle many years ago a mayoralty cam- 
paign was on Hanson was invited, or 
rather he came. The question came up 
about the red-light district Of the twenty- 
five all but Hanson talked of segregation 
Hanson, when they were all 
demanded to know what was 


ind so on 
through, 
plar ned 
‘Have any of you a daughter to spare 
for such purposes?’’ asked Hanson. The 
twenty-five reversed themselves and the 
red-light district was cleaned out. 
When he was a member of the legislature 
i rifle shoot was held at Olympia, the state 
capital. Hanson refused to enter the lists, 
iying it was unfair for a man who could 
shoot as he could to compete for prizes 
After the shoot was over the boys kidded 





HIS,” said Pack, 


“is the way I see it.” 
He took a short stick and set it up- 


right in the sand. ‘“‘Here’s where we 
ft the automobile burning in the road along 
the railroad track, half a mile below town.” 
He planted another stick in the sand and 
drew a line between the two. ‘‘ This,” he 
aid, indicating the second stick, “‘is where 


e are now 
I studied the diagram with eyes that 
vere hot and staring with excitement and 
f sleep; for we had been on our feet 
night, fighting cactus and greasewood 
brush in the desert. It was the gray-white 
just before sunrise. My partner 
anted a third stick to form the other cor- 
ner of a triangle. ‘‘That’s the sheriff!” he 
aid, 

I nodded. ‘‘ Maybe you’re right,” I said. 
My tongue was thick with alkali dust and 
my throat felt swollen and raw. ‘ Maybe 

yu’re right, Pack. You know that always 

as my failing—I couldn’t ever develop a 
ense of location.” 

Pack pulled up the third stick and moved 

slowly across to the first one. “That's 
where the sheriff is this morning,” he rea- 
oned. ‘He left Divide City last night, as 
soon as they wired the news up to him. He 
came down off the pass in his automobile, 
of course. There’s a good road all along the 
right of way. That’s where we fell down, 
Joe; we should have cut the telegraph 
VA res 

We were careless, Pack,” I agreed. 

That’s a fact. We thought this job was 
ooeasy. We thought that people who lived 
outside of cities were stupid and timorous. 
We never dreamed that this town would 
We expected to slide into the 
place, Pry open that silly old box and be 
bi 1 Los Angeles be fore anybody found 
ou aah tees en” 

“We might have pulled it off, at that,” 
aid Pack bitter] f that damned fluke 
bullet hadn’t found our gas tank! But 
what can you do when your machine catches 
fire and fifty or sixty crazy desert men are 
coming down the road filling the air with 
lead until it sounds like a swarm of bees go- 
ing over your head? 

‘I guess we were lucky to be able to grab 
the bag of gol land make away with it into 
the brush.’ 

‘And the water bag,” I said. ‘* Don't 
fi rget that!” 

‘Yes,” said Pack, ‘‘and the water bag.”’ 
He picked the canvas water bag from the 
ground and regarded it. ‘*Not more thar 
half full,” he said. ‘“*You remember we 
used some of our water in the radiator.” 

We rested. Pack held his breath and lis- 
tened. So did I. But there was nothing to 





started an hour ago,” said 
vlight. F vmthe place where 
ir automobile burned.” 

I was thinking the same thing. ‘‘And I 
houldn’t wonder if we left a trail a blind 
man could follow too!” I complained. “ We 

‘re in a hurry, yo iknow. But if we can 
heat them to the hills yonder wg 

We were conversing in low, hushed 
ynes —though God knows there was no one 

» hear us out here in the middle of the 
desert. We looked ahead toward the hills; 
but some way or another the hills didn’t 
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Hanson into showing his prowess. He 
placed ordinary business cards on end with 
the sharp edge toward him, and placed 
them at a distance of two hundred feet. 
He then marked with chalk the target at 
the top and bottom of each card as the 
card itself was absolutely indistinguishable. 
Then he proceeded to clip each card as fast 
as he could pull the trigger. He is a dead 
shot with rifle and revolver and has no 
superior in Washington, except perhaps his 
present chief of police, Joe Warren, who 
has a 45 marked with many notches. 

Hanson fights to the last, never com- 
promises, but after the victory is won there 
is none sogentle and kind to the vanquished 
After fighting the labor leaders off their 
feet during the strike he was the first to 
appeal to the employers to reinstate the 
men and treat them in a just manner 

One of his pet beliefs is that as long as he 
does right, as he terms it, seventy-five per 
cent of the people will be with him. He 
laughs at the statements of politicians that 
the people don’t know. He says: “The 


seem any nearer than they had seemed yes- 
terday when we rolled so smoothly up from 
the valley on our way to rob this desert 
town. We had been so comfortable then 
and so complacent. It was nothing serious; 
we were merely going on a holiday! But 
ah, how we were disillusioned! 

I licked my dry lips and sighed. “We'll 
start in a few minutes,” I said. 

For we knew the sheriff was on our trail 
by this time. There is something peculiarly 
awful in the feeling that someone or some- 
thing is on your trail. Something inside of 
you wants to run wildly away and some- 
thing else inside of you cries out in a frenzy 
and wants to turn at bay and fight it out 
to run madly at the trailer and end the 
horrible suspense. Between the two you 
suffe or agonies. 

“Of course,”’ I observed, 
five or thirty miles back 

‘But he has a good supply of grub and 
water,”’ objected Pack. He had been think- 
ing my thoughts. “If we had a plentiful 
supply of grub and water we could keep out 
of Lis way. We’re game. But we don’t 
know the desert, Joe. And we're soft. We'll 
get weaker and weaker; and if we can’t 
beat him to the hills yonder " He 
didn’t finish. 

Still we stopped on, for we were very 
tired. And we had never before been in the 
wilderness. A chill was on the land—a 
gray-white chill that settles sometimes 
upon the desert at night. We were alone 
and the solitude awed and frightened us. 
We had lived our lives among men. We who 
had preyed upon men now knew how much 
our lives depended upon men. We drew 
together and talked in whispers. 

"7 _—— or if hell isn’t something like it,”’ 

said Pack after a while. 

** Like what? ?”’ T asked him; but I shud- 
dered —for I knew what he meant. 

Dry silence!” said Pack 

He held his breath and listened. I held 
my breath, too, and listened to that awful 
silence. We were not used to the desert 
There wasn't a ghost of sound There 
f a breeze to trem 
ble the ash-green tips of the greasewood 
brush. There wasn’t a single living creature 
to break the dead monotony; not even an 
ant moving along the sand. All life had 
gone into the ground to escape the chill of 
the night. The desert seemed a dream. The 
ringing the wide waste were 


‘he is twenty- 


wasn't even the spirit o 


mountains 
gray and dreamlike in the far distance 
The vegetation about us was gray and lil 
less in appearance. Here and there about 
tne roots of the stingy brush grew clump 
of stunted cactus, and it too was gray and 
lifeles ; to the eye 

It had the look of a thing so old that the 
world has moved on and forgotten that such 
a type ever existed 

And the tomblike silence beating at our 
ears! 

The sun rose. It was a great red ball of 
fire as big as a washtub; and it rolled 
into the sky above the “ray desolate moun 
tains fifty miles away it glared across at us 
like some terrible living thing 

‘The eye of Moloch!” | whispered. 
Pack looked and his face worked. We both 
felt like hiding from that red accusing 
glare. But we didn’t say so. 
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people know all about you most all the 
time. They know you as well as your wife. 
The only one a man can fool is himself 
The four-flusher and the hypocrite last but 
a season.” 

Hanson has six boys and three girls and 
a grandson. His boy Teddy, named after 
Roosevelt, keeps Seattle on the qui vive a 
good share of the time. He is ten years old 
and always starting something. He left 
Seattle on his pony two months ago and had 
got into the mountains more than a hun- 
dred miles away when caught. He was 
cooking his supper at nine o'clock at night 
in an abandoned logging camp. He was 
on his way across the Cascades to join the 
Yakima Indians. Time and again the 
Seattle papers have featured his escapades, 
which have consisted of everything that 
Tom Sawyer ever did, and then some. He 
is red-headed and had a well-organized boy 
army with trenches and so on during the 
entire war. 

On the wall of the mayor's private office, 
near and facing his desk, is a large poster, 


LL—By Lowel 


‘Come on, Pack!” I urged, struggling to 
my feet and picking up the water bag 
‘We've got to travel three miles an hour to 
the sheriff's three miles an hour. If we 
don’t he’ll overtake us out here somewhere. 
And remember, he'll have rifles with him. 
A rifle makes a revolver look like a mighty 
puny thing, Pack!” 

‘I wish I dared drink all I want!"’ com- 
plained Pack. He looked ahead as he swung 
the heavy bag of gold to his shoulder 
looked ahead to where a blue-gray cleft 
showed in the range under the red sun. “I 
wonder if we'll find water there,”’ he mut- 
tered. 

But I was thinking: 
last to get there!” 

I didn’t know the desert; but I did 
know that neither of us could last very long 
without food and water. We were both 
used to an abundance of everything we 
wanted. Already I felt a premonitory 
numbness in my fingers. I always grow 
numb when I am hungry or thirsty. Heart, 

suppose. 

The sun was now high enough to slant 
its rays directly upon the earth. Codrdi- 
nately life began to appear upon the 
ground; gray lizards and striped ones; 
horned toads that skittered on flat bellies 
before our feet. A black filthy raven came 
out of the sky and circled twice about our 
heads with a guttural squawk, then flew on 
ahead. 

The sun was scorching us now. It seemed 
a liquid heat. Doggedly we labored on 
through the wilderness of brush; scraggy 
brush, with here and there straggling yucca 
trees rising above it; ugly, misshapen tree 
ten or fifteen feet in height, each holding its 
three or four twisted spiny arms toward the 
sky, like a lost soul beseeching heaven to 
look upon its misery 

We could not sweat. The alkali dust 
plashed up from our feet at ever tep; 
bo 1 up into our faces and stung our eye 
Along abou at noon Pact taggered and 
dropps d the | Dag of gole | 

“T’'ll carry it now,” I said 

‘We ought to have something to eat 
gasped Pack. “I'd be all rij 
something to eat—and a cool drink of 
water!’’ He went forward in silence for 


“TI wonder if we'll 








some minutes. “I’m thinking about the 
park in Los Angeles,’ he panted Can't 
you see in Joe All green d with tree 
growing here and there And the brick 


walks, with the big fountain in the center 
of the square! Water pouring out of it 
hundreds of gallons— going te waste! Hun 
dreds of pigeons and blackbirds playing 
about the fountain and people feeding them 
Water going to waste and all those 
don't appreciate it r 

I said nothing. What was the use? I 
might have told him of the strange numb 
ness that was crawling up past my elbow 
and making the calves of my legs shal 
But I didn’t. What was the use? 

I don’t remember much of the afternoor 
Nor of the night that followed. The mort 
ing Was a repetition of that first mor! y, 
multiplied in horror. Less than half a pint 
of water remained in the canvas bag when 
we set out next morning We had eaten 
nothing. We might have killed lizards; but 
our stomachs revolted at the idea. Besides, 


people 









containing David's Twenty-third Psaln 
Hanson says it’s his favorite literature 
The first and fifth verses, he admits, he 
likes fine 
He put up the poster during the first week 
of his term of otfice 
) 


PSALM 23 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 


want 

He maketh me to lie down in green pas 
tures: ‘te leadeth me beside the still water 

He restoreth n y 80 il he leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousne for his name 
aint 

es. though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: fo 
ney art with me; thy rod and thy staff 


they comfort me 
hou preparest a table before me in tl 


presence of mine enemies: thou anoints 
my head with oil; my cup runneth over 
Surely goodnes and mercy hall follow 


me all the days of my fe: and I will dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever. 


Otus Reese 


what use to try to eat when there was no 
water? About noon our last d 
went We threw the bag away and held 
forward toward the cleft in the far sky line 
But though we had been t 
ily for the best part of two days they wer 
no nearer! As surely as there is a God 
heaven those hills were no nearer! The 
were farther away! For a quivering heat 
blink had settled across the land and the 
horizon seemed to have retreated back int 
a dream world. Suddenly then we walked 
out of the brush and stood at the edge of 


rop of water 





raveling steac 


a vast plain; a wide expanse of sand, barrer 
save for 
vegetation which spotted 
eft and ahead, as far as our inflamed ¢ 
could see 

Away ahead we made out a | | 
which lifted itself a few feet from the 
earth. We set our steps toward the butts 


cattered clump of ankie-hig! 
the ground, right 


because it was easier to walk witl ome 
visible landmark ahead. It was too | 
here even for the lizards, though ever 
where we saw their trac! ind the littl 
marks where their tails had dragged in the 
loose sand Here and there, toc we saw 
where earlier in the day a desert rattlesnake 
had wallowed along the ground. But again 
all life had gone into the earth, hiding now 
from the red sun hanging in the sky 
gli — down like the eve of Moloch 
d nly Pack gave a hoarse yell ind started 
to run. 

‘What is it, Pack?" I cried 

‘A lake! A lake!” yelled Pack thick! 

*My God!” I said 

I felt the hair rise upon my scalp and I 
hivered, even in that deadly heat But a 
moment later my partner looked round 
and grinned with hi 
cracked | ps 

Certainly fooled me for a moment! 





Dioated ice 


he said ~ OF course it’s a mirays \ 1 se 

0, don’t you? 

I see it!’ I assured d t 
beat ayain Carr or 1-ti? er! And 
remember no weaker “ipa 

“No weakening!” Pack mumbled like 
i parrot tut 1 } i 

i iter! 

so we plowed and’ othe imbne 
eeme 1 to be | getting inton ! ilder ind 
the bag of gold kept slipping off and fa 
to the ground. But | alway ieceede 
getting it up agalr We ld nt 

w butte, though the heat blir ma 

! eal eT iit et 

1 areal \ the ambit 

eemed now to center in the tts | 
reasol ve fe that eve ley ‘ 
pona fe ari tatt! | ng up 
the desert. For the moment we had for 
go n the herilf Qur failir 1inds ha 
d ed that there i it the butte 
W I do not kr p) because ‘ 
ished © lerri 

1 feet are | ' muttered 
Pa i Ole ( 1d u ] coming 
f nash 

re mine I | Ihe 1 ye 
our shoe indy he sh iv Hi 
é rything else 
Going strong, Joe! But I kne hy j 
The sun was floating down to the Cou 
Range, far to the west, when we dragged 
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—— MINUTE MAN SIX 


Witt N Spring bec kons, 
young and old respond. 
With this Lexington Tour- 
about, the joys of all outdoors 
are yours. 

Its body lines are the very 
newest; compelling instant 
attention, without any tend- 
ency toward freakishness. 

Its size is adequate for all 


ordinary occasions, having 
ample accommodations for 
hve passengers. 





Its lithe, energetic motor 
has all the vigor of youth; 
always master of the situa- 
tion—whether it be the 
snail’s pace of crowded traffic 
or the straining stress of light- 
ning speed or sudden grade. 


There is an air of finality 
about the Lexington Minute 
Man Six due to careful atten- 
tion given every detail of 
construction, designand finish. 


~ 


Lexington Motor Company § .6 


Y 


A ss 






, 
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Ten great plants, each one 
specializing in motor parts, 
contribute to the success of the 
Lexington. 


These cars are equipped 
with the Moore Multiple Ex- 
haust System, giving greater 
power and effecting a con- 
siderable saving in fuel. 

The one-finger emergency 


brake, unified non-rattle 
frame construction, oilless 


% 
va Connersville, Ind., U.S. A. 


nae 
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All the Beauty and Vigor of Youth 


bushings, light weight, non- 
metallic universal joints and 
many other exclusive Lexing- 
ton features make these cars 
particularly desirable. 

The phenomenal increase in 
sales is proof positive of their 
downright value. 

—And we can give you i1m- 
mediate deliveries on these 
brand new models. 

See your Lexington dealer 
today, or write to us. 
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he Kight Hat for Keal Men 


When you seek a real man’s hat look for the 
LION shield in the windows of good hat stores. 















To millions of America’s most critical hat- buyers 
it stands for dominant style, undeviating quality, 
extremest durability. 

Sixty years of the acquaintance of discriminating 
dressers has set the seal of approval on LION 
hats. Everything that makes the hat the crowning 
detail of gentlemen's dress is found in this chapeat 


de lux ec. 


At any price—if your hat is a LION—you know 


ee 3 
\t' Co. 


there is nothing better. 








pa 


oa SE. eng fo. U S. A, 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
MANUFACTURERS OF LION HATS, CAPS AND GLOVES 
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have saved it! 


hundred miles from home; 5 miles to 


The 


choked, then gasped and bang—a backfire. 


the nearest garage. carburetor 
‘ A flash; and in an instant tongues of fire 
leaped through the bonnet vents. 


In ten minutes the car was ruined. 


You never fear fire with a Pyrene handy. Put 
one on your car today. 





Gone—and a Pyrene would 
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KILLS FIRE 








| SAVES 15% ON AUTO- 


MOBILE INSURANCE 








Sold by hardware and 
electrical supply dealers 
and garages 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 


ATLANTA-CHICAGO-CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY - SAN FRANCISCO 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


. Montreal, r O 


of Canada, Ltd., 

















Concluded from Page 143) 
tothe foot of the butte. We had been travel- 
ing all day with the butte as our objective; 
but now that we were here it didn’t seem 
at all worth the trouble. Just a mound of 
broken rocks, red and black as though they 
had been burnt in some giant kiln. Hot, 
too, as though just out of the kiln. Club 
cactus grew among them. 

We sank down upon the hot ground, and 
the heavy bag of gold lay between us. I 
had clung to it to the end. We rested for 
a time, looking back over the dry plain 
toward the indistinct line of gray which was 
the greasewood brush out of which we had 
traveled earlier in the day 

“‘No use trying to deny it to ourselves,” 
said Pack. ‘‘We haven’t averaged a mile 
an hour to-day.” 

I didn’t say anything 

“And the sheriff’s coming at three miles 
an hour,” he added. Still I didn’t reply. 

And again that awful silence beating at 
our ears 

After two or three efforts Pack put forth 
his hand gropingly and shook the bag of 
gold lying upon the sand between us. 

“Hear it!’’ he chuckled; but his eyes 
were fearful, all shot with red streaks and 
sunk deep in his drawn face. ‘* Music!”’ he 
whispered raucously; ‘‘ music of hell!’ 

‘“*You’re talking like a woman!” I said; 
but my own chin was quivering and the 
numbness be feeling for my 
heart. ‘‘Brace up, Pack. We've had close 
calls be fore is 

“But we had water and grub,” said Pack. 
The words whistled from his throat and he 
spoke disjointedly, two or three words at a 
time. “‘ What fools we’ve been, Joe! Crazy 
after gold— and we were rich all the time! 
We had water and grub—more than we 
could use! and we had to ramble out of 
heaven to risk death—for this!”” He was 
watching the bag of gold as though he 
hadn’t seen it before 

“*We went to hell for it!” he chuckled, 
and again my scalp bristled to hear him 
laugh. “A long time ago, Joe, I read about 
Orpheus. Orpheus went to hell for a 
woman — and they immortalized him. What 





seemed to 


of that? Any man would go to hell for a 
woman. But you and I, we went to hell for 
this!” 


He touched the 
softly and 


bag again. It clinked 
lrew back as though he had 
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touched asnake. ‘* Music of hell!” he panted 
again, and I couldn’t stand it any longer 

““Come on!” I said and pulled Pack to 
his feet. ‘*Let’s climb up on the slope and 
camp for the night—up the slope among 
the rocks where we can keep watch over our 
trail. More air up there too. We'll watch 
back over our trail. They may come in the 
night.” 

“T’m—I’m game!” My partner 
and acted like a drunken man, but under- 
neath the collapsed exterior I could sense the 
old reckless spirit. ‘‘ We'll fight, Joe 
Will we fight, I wonder? Is it worth while? 
Ought two fools to fight? Maybe two fools 
would do better to die and let wiser men 
live Two fools “ 

I struggled up the slope a few yards and 
he followed. I still clung to the gold. I fe 
as I started to climb, but I got up again 
and went on. Halfway up the slope 
stopped to listen. I couldn't hear Pack 
coming 

‘*What’s the matter, old-timer?”’ I called. 
There was a long silence. Then: “I’m 
through, Joe! I fell in a bed of cactus and 
I can’t seem to get up again. I’m through, 
Joe!” 

“Muscle cramp,” I told him. ‘ Wait 
a moment and I'll be with you. Wait.” 

But I didn’t go just then. A sudden 
numb languor had crept all through me 
and I slid down softly with my back to a 
rock and my face turned to the west. The 
bag of gold slipped out of my hands as | 
fell. It bounded down the slope, struck a 
jagged rock and burst open. I saw it hap- 
pen. I saw Pack lying there, sprawled 
among the cactus; then the yellow coins 
spattered all over and about him and 
sowed themselves thickly among the hell- 
ish vegetation. 

I tried to get up and go to my partner, 
but my muscles refused to obey my will 
Maybe my will was dead; I don’t know. 
I felt no pain. I was no longer hungry and 
I had no thirst. The only active thing 
about me was that overwhelming rebellion 
against muscular activity. Over and over 
I tried to use my will to compel the sullen 
muscles, but it was all in vain. Something 
in me was alive and eager to fight—but my 
body had quit! Pack lay still among the cac- 
tus with the yellow coins spattered over and 
about him. Gradually my eyes came back to 
a contemplation of the gray dead landscape 


spoke 
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Before my gaze line of ‘ks led 
back across the barren waste until they 
were lost in the sun. Even as I stared the 
great flaming sun touched the dark crest 
of the Coast Range and pressed down like 
a monstrous red soap bubble, flattening 
slowly at the lower edge as it settled. Pres 
ently it sank from sight. Behind it a poi- 
sonous yellow afterglow flared into the sky 
I saw this change to a leaden gray and then 
move through all the color phases into a 

j 


our tra 


darkness which crept slowly up our line of 
tracks until gradually they wrapper 
from sight 

Finally I could no longer see 
below me, and the yellow gleam of gold 
was no longer visible either. I drifted away 
into the coma of exhaustion, a stupor which 
was not sleep and was not death, but which 
was apartofboth. I thinkit was about mid 
night when I became conscious again. Pack 
wastalking! I donot know how long he had 
been talking, but this much I heard: 

5a and that same night I escaped. 
But after I had escaped I found that I was 
still a prisoner! For when a man commits 
the first crime he walks through a door 
which slams shut behind him and never 
can be reopened! The man may swagger 
and laugh and sneer— but his swagger will 
always have a tinge of fear and his laugh 
will be a mockery and behind his sneer will 
hide the seared soul of a child, lost in the 
dark and trying to make believe that it is 
not afraid! 

‘I was drunk when I committed that 
first crime, Joe. But here is the pity of it 
A drunk man can walk through the door 
just as easily as a man in control of all 
his senses! . . . ‘Captain of my soul!’ 
Hell! A captain drunk on the bridge! A 
adrift in the dark —and a drunken 
captain on the bridge! No man is master 
of his fate so long as he is a fool. 

“Orpheus! Didn't somebody mention 
Orpheus? I forget. Anyway, Orpheus was 
aman. He went to hell and got out again; 
didn't he? I forget. But the poor fool who 
sells his honor for a few pieces of metal 
marches straight down toruin, and his feet 
his feet keep time—to the music of hell!" 

There wereafew incoherent words, spoken 
at lengthening intervals; then silence 


were 


Pack lying 





soul 


I listened for a long time, still in my dull 
state of deadly apathy. 
with my 


Inside me I raged 


and battled stubborn will and 
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after a supreme effort I achieved speech 
for a brief moment 

“Pack!” I croaked “Are 
alive? Pack! Pack!” 

Then my voice left me and once more I 
sat paralyzed, unwinking, staring into the 
night, numb in body and brain. As I slid 
back into my coma, away out on the rim 
of the silence a coyote laughed. 


you still 


When next I became conscious my glazed 
eyes still stared unwinking across the des 
ert. The sun was rising behind me; 
its first rays slanted across the butte above 


and 


my head, and again I saw the line of 
tracks leading out of the west. My fixed 
gaze followed them out until they were 
lost against a dimness which I knew to be 
the sea of greasewood brush While I 


stared I saw an object detach itself from 
the dimness and advance along the line 
of tracks. So far away it was that I thought 
it was a rabbit. Soon, however, I knew by 
its walk that it was a man. Presently a 
second man appeared, and then a third 
These were three men following our trail 
across the spotted desert! 

And that part of me which still survived 
looked on indifferently and did not care! 
Nemesis was trailing my steps before my 
but I did not care! After a long 
time they came near enough to pass be 
neath my line of sight. My dry eyes could 


eyes 


not close. They continued to gaze out to 
the west. I knew that Nemesis was below 
me—but I did not care! Presently coming 


up the slope below me I heard feet among 
the rocks. The feet stopped and I heard 
voices conversing in low awed tones. After 
a few moments someone started up the 
slope. A face lifted itself into my line of 
vision a bearded face, burned red with the 
desert sun. It looked once at my fixed eyes 


*Sheriff!"’ said the man “Come up 


here—for God's sake!" 
‘What is it?” 
“I’ve found the other one!" 
‘* Dead?” 
“T—I[ don’t know! I— hurry, sheriff!” 


Then followed the 
feet coming up the slope The other m: 
worked his way to the side of the 
and looked at me. My dry unwinking gaze 


crambling of other 


aeputy 


did not turn from its indifferent contem 
plation of the west. I did not care 
“God A’mighty!"’ whispered the sheriff 
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Kissel Custom-Built Four Passenger Tourster. 


Motordom’s 1919 De Luxe Edition 


ROLIFIC in those individualized body appoint- 
ments and specialized mechanical features the 
connoisseur would demand were he the designer. 


Inspirations in custom-made coach designing and _ building— 
rare examples of the hand-wrought art of the skilled artisan. 


CMe 
ALL-YEAR. 


ar 


The 4-passenger Tourster in Silver Blue and the 2-passenger 
Speedster in Chrome Yellow are mounted on the Kissel custom- 
built chassis—unsurpassed in mechanical excellence for twelve 
years—and crowned with the new Kissel custom-built motor. 


The new 7-passenger Standard Touring to be sold at a moderate price 
will be mounted on the new Kissel custom-built chassis. 


Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., U.S.A. 


Kissel dealers in all principal cities. Literature on request. 
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A picture of supreme comfort! After the evening meal, a few chapters in 
one’s favorite book. Then comes delightful drowsiness. Then the convenient 
PUSH BUTTON—the quietly reclining back—the luxuriously comfortable 
upholstery—the friendly leg rest—and then, away to the ‘Land of Nod!”"’ 


A PICTURE of comfort indeed—but rea/ized only ina Royal 
l Easy Chair. Royals, famous as the World’s Easiest Easy 
Chairs, were made famous by the ‘‘ Push Button.”’ 


matically rises to any comfortable position. Releasing th 
button rigidly locks it. Simple—durable silent in operation 


Concealed absolutely trouble-proof. Found only in Royals. 

in the right arm of the — it enables the occupant to easily Using the Leg Rest and supported from crown to toe, you 
raise or lower the back without rising from the chair. can relax, rest, sleep as in no other chair. Leg Rest conceal 
when not in use. 





Pushing the button releases the back, which reclines or auto- 


No. 6. Special 
k. M any 


Royals are highly artistic. Modern and Period de 
signs. Handsome tapestries, velours, genuine or imita 
tion leather. Finished in Oak or Mahogany 

Built in the most durable and dependable manne 
possible, Royals are chairs you will take comfort and 
pride in for years 

Every genuine Royal has the mame stamped on th 
push button 

On sale at leading furniture dealers’. See your dealer 
today and ask for a demonstration of the SPECIAL 
Royal Easy Chairs shown herewith 

Meanwhile write for our free and most interesting 
illustrated book “*‘Conscious Rest.”’ Showing 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR COMPANY 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


Showing Leg Rest 
Concealed 
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Smoking lobacco 
2d Chocolate! 





Everybody likes chocolate! We all know 
that adding chocolate to anything as a flavor- 
ing always makes that thing still more enjoy- 
able! The same holds true in the manufac- 
ture of smoking tobacco. All smoking tobac- 
cos use some flavoring. That is the secret of the 
delicate, agreeable, pure fragrance of Tuxedo. 
The finest of carefully 
aged burley tobacco -+- a 
dash of pure chocolate 
gives that fragrance 
“Your Nose Knows” from 
all other tobaccos. 





Try This Test: Rub a little Tuxedo briskly in the 
palm of your hand to bring out its full aroma. Then 
smell it deep—its delicious, pure fragrance will con- 
vince you. Try this test with any other tobacco and 
we will let Tuxedo stand or fall on your judgment 


**Your Nose Knows”’ 






Guaranteed by 


INCORPORATED 








“Your Nose 
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HE Wood, Kurroughs and Wray wholesale textile 

house saw itself, in the wide prism of its times, as a 

bright pillar of modern industry, leaned against lov- 
ingly by labor and by capital. The Typists’ Union saw it 
as a stile between business-college pasture and the green 
highway of fatter-enveloped, more exacting establish- 
ments. The West Madison Street motormen saw it as a 
large overbearing hornets’ nest; toward five-forty P. M. 
its employees swarmed at their car doors like angry buzzing 
insects, 

Josie Kopp saw it as a dull place, high-walled and thick- 
shelved, where you punched a cold time clock four times a 
day and got nine dollars aweek. Josie was eighteen. She 
had pert lips, sophisticated black eyes, plucked sloe eye- 
brows, a shrill voice, and dark hair, which she wore in 
large flat, tepee style over each small ear. Josie did not 
belong to the Typists’ Union. Pay dollars for dues that 
you could put toward high, glazed tan-topped shoes? 
Well, hardly! 

James Wood, senior of the firm, drew his spectacled eyes 
together in pain whenever Josie crossed his path. He was 
sixty-nine years old and ready to retire. 

“That short blue-serge skirt of hers seems to get shorter 
every month,” he fretted to his confreres. ‘‘I really have 
a horrible fear that some day, when she—ah—crosses her 
knees while taking dictation, it will not prove—ah 
adequate to the--ah—knees!” 

“IT don’t care anything about the length of her skirts,” 
grunted Henry Kurroughs, middle member, who was 
sixty-eight and dyspeptic, but not in the least thinking 
about retiring. ‘‘ If she’d only go lighter on that wretchedly 
trong twenty-nine-cents-an-ounce Lily of the Plaisance 
perfume! I can hardly’’—in despair—‘‘endure it. Pah! 
Faugh! Ugh! But if you fire her, and hire another, what’s 
the use? You'd get another just like her.”” He snorted 
hopelessly. 

“Her type,” sighed Timothy Wray, junior of the firm, 
who was sixty-seven and had a soul divided between 
optimism over the textile future of his land and pessimism 
over the mental future of the race, “‘is, I fear, fast taking 
possession of the country—like peppergrass in a field of 
wheat. At Forty-second Street and Broadway — along 
Michigan Boulevard—along Main Street, in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan—watching the evening train come in at Six 
Corners, lowa—everywhere you find her kind.”” He spoke 
in a tone of resignation and sad philosophy. ‘Imitation 
muskrat coat, make-up box, cheap silk ankles, shaved 
eyebrows, and an aplomb as great as the smattering ineffi- 
ciency behind the eyebrows! And men’’—his voice held 
mournfulness and horror—‘‘men marry ’em! By the 
hundred! The next generation a 

“The next generation don’t worry me,”’ broke in Kur- 
roughs, the dyspeptic, whom Wray often wearied. ‘But 
two l’s in textile > 

“I’m going to retire this year,’’ declared Wood. “I 
mean it! I find, toward certain aspects of the industrial 
situation, I have not the patience I was able to summon in 
younger years.” 


However, had Messrs. Wood, Kurroughs and Wray been 
aware, Josie Kopp had opinions too. 

“TI certainly wish that old fossil, Wood, would retire!’ 
she feelingly confided to Clara Cushey, of the colored- 
cotton-goods stock room. Clara had plucked blond eye- 
brows and an imitation bearskin coat. ‘‘The way his 
false upper teeth rattle when he talks—especially on long 
words like distribution and exportation! They seem to get 
looser every day. I have a horrible fear, Clara, that some 
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day while he’s giving me dictation the plate’ll drop—drop 
clear out in his lap! 

“And that bald-headed Kurroughs!"’ Josie’s shrill young 
soprano was edged with great resentment. ‘‘I don’t mind 
so-much, Clara, the way that old man fusses and stews 
over semicolons—that I don’t see any use of using at all 
but, honestly, I can hardly endure the odor of those mint 
tablets he chews perpetually! He buys the strongest, I 
know, on sale in this town. And he never stops to con- 
sider that some people might detest mint. 

“And as for Old Wray ’’— pinkish powder puff paused in 
mid-air while justice was done to the subject —‘‘that smug 
stoop-shouldered know-it-all! With his whine-whine about 
the good old times that are gone, and the bad times that 
are now, and the worse times that are coming, he never 
seems to tire of the sound of his own voice!"’ Josie’s sigh 
was pure fatigue. ‘‘I wonder’’—musingly —“‘ how his wife 
ever came to marry him!’’ With conviction: ‘“‘Men must 
have been awfully scarce in those days. 

““However’’—the powder puff moved in brisk applica- 
tion and her voice took on brisk resignation—‘‘if you quit 
and get another job you'd likely run up against other old 
men just as irritating as these. So, what’s the use?” 
cheerfully. 

“‘None,”’ agreed Clara. ‘‘Every employer's got some 
point that gets on your nerves. Working eight places in 
two years, I’ve learned that much.”’ Clara sighed pen- 
sively. 

Josie sighed pensively also as she applied a lip stick. 

“It’s the truth.” 

“Absolutely the truth!” declared Clara. ‘Lend me your 
lip stick, dearie?” 
and I’d be ashamed to go on the street with my lips this 
way.” 

**Sure!’ 

Josie drew a last careful rose-red flange before surrender- 
ing it. And then her small, high-instepped tan-topped feet 
did a spirited Marathon out of the Wood, Kurroughs and 
Wray establishment and down West Madison Street, 
whose straight dusk-grayed length the are lights of eve- 
ning were pricking yellowly. 

Yellowly indeed to Josie Kopp! Daytime was dull time 
to that young person—time clocks ticked its hours tire- 
somely; creaking elevator cables chanted them slowly; 
carbon copies and colored cottons wrapped them in stale- 
ness; elderly employers and cold cries for efficiency marked 
them monotonously. But evening 

Evening was a period of an altogether different com- 
plexion. It differed—that complexion—from day’s as gold 
from gray. Evening was goldenly beaded with minutes of 
content; it was marked as it passed by music and talk and 
felicitous refreshment. Its hours were mellowed by street 
lights, restaurant lights—and love light. Evening held 
usually—Kil Harris; Kil being short for Kilpatrick. 

Kilpatrick Harris was twenty-seven years old, straight- 
shouldered, and possessed of young, conspicuously white, 
firm teeth, which were usually biting nonchalantly the fine 
brown end of a cigar that puffed fragrance over Kil’s 
vicinity. 

Nearing that puffed fragrance, the small white-powdered 
tip of Josie Kopp’s pert nose sniffed with satisfaction. To 
smarter adjustment she instantly smoothed the little 
butterfly-medallioned brown veil that stretched the brief 
length from her tiny straw hat to the small white-powdered 
tip. To more dapper hang she hastily twitched her short 
blue-serge skirt. From purse mirror she took a last swiftly 
anxious scrutiny of make-up; and then into the bright 
gray eyes above the cigar Josie smiled 


beseechingly. “I’ve mislaid mine 


’ 





That smile! It is safe to say that Wood, Kurroughs or 
Wray had never beheld it. It had more humbleness than 
it had aplomb. Over the pink-and-white make-up of the 
pert little face it crept sweetly, eagerly—like the early 
breath of spring over a careless land. 

“Haven't kept you waiting long, Kil?”’ This was asked 
anxiously. 

“Few minutes,” said he. ‘“But’’—the retort came 
glibly, ardently —‘‘you’re worth waiting for a lot. longer 
than that, kiddo!”" Ardency, like a fire, lighted the dark 
gray eyes turned down to hers, 

“Aw, Kil!” Her smile deepened; dimpled from pink 
cheek to pink cheek. “‘The way you talk!"’ She giggled 
irrepressibly. “I wish old Henry Kurroughs could just 
hear you.” 

“I wish he could too,” said the young man, linking 
like an owner—his larger arm within her slender one 
“‘And some day when I have time to spare I'l] step round 
and talk where the old boy can hear me. Shall I, girly 
girl?” 

“Oh, Kil!” Her giggle rippled. ‘I do believe, though 
you'd just as soon!” 

“Just as soon as not,”’ he agreed. “A lot you should 
worry, though, about old Kurroughs or the rest of 'em, 
anyway!” 

Her small left cheek just touched his overcoat sleeve as 
they turned in at the six-doored, palm-decked multilighted 
front of the Chi-Cho-Cha Cozy Café 

“Oh, they don’t bother me much,’ she admitted de 
murely. “I don’t know as I should care how many I’ 
textile needs. I don't know as I'll need that word much in 
my life after—after 
pink, pretty 

“T guess you won’t need it much! 
promptly, his glance glowing at her across the small white 
clothed Chi-Cho-Cha Cozy table. ‘I guess love, honor 
and obey are the longest words you need know how to 





Her hesitation was demure, 


aid her companion 


spell, girly That so?” The re were Wagyer, demand and 
masterfulness in his voice 

There came docility, a ubdued radiance, and that tex 
ture which is joy’s, to the girl's face 

“Tf you say so, Kil.”’ 

“‘T say it pretty often, don't 1?"’ he demanded wart 
“Nearly every night and Sunday 
Thursday, when the Electrical Brotherhood says ‘Be pre 


ent or be fined’ —don’t I, kiddo?”” His grin was glowing and 


lay too— except ever other 





challenging too, 

“Aw!” The small satisfied smile that fluttered acro 
the pert young face suddenly took on deprecatior She 
lifted black eyes that were wistful and demurely inquiring 
“There's lots of better-lookir g girls than me in this town, 
Kil; lots with more class. I wonder sometimes what you 
see in me. There’s lots og 

Kil Harris smiled at her and snapped his fingers at 
passing waiter for some attention forthwith. It was the 
bland smile that a man bestows on a foolish feminine per 
son he cherishes. It was the snap a man gives when no 


mere waiter can awe him 

The waiter spun on his heel on the instant. Josie re 
peated weakly 

“There’s lots, Kil, that 

Kil gave his order to the man and commanded 

“Show me one! Show me the girl that’s got anything in 
the way of looks on you, kiddo. Point her out.” 

“Aw, Kil!” 

Like a pretty young moon's, the corners of the girl’s 
mouth irrepressibly turned up; a soft light suffused itself 

Continued on Page 155 
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Y Why Pierce-Arrow 
Hi approved the Berling 


1) HAN > PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CoMpANY has but one 
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The Giant Blacksmith 


o works for the world 
































‘The. 


BILLINGS & SPENCER forging is hand wrought as truly 
as the horseshoe on the blacksmith’s anvil. 


But modern science uses, instead of the hand hammer, a 
great drop hammer which crashes a ton blow down on the 
white-hot steel, again and again, with stupendous force un- 
til the forging is perfected. 


Instead of the approximate exactness of anvil forging, 
Billings & Spencer first cuts a master die out of solid steel 
—and it is the exact form of that die, gripped in the de- 
scending ram of the hammer, which gives every forging 
shape—which makes every forging exact to the hair’s breadth 
of an inch—which gives every forging such strength as only 
a Titanic blow can attain. 

All the care of hand work—with greater exactness. All 
the care of hand work—with the economy of modern quan- 
tity production. All the care of hand work—with half a 
century of knowledge, half a century of supremacy. 


That is why a giant blacksmith has come into being who 
now works for the entire world. 


In all the days since the Civil War, Billings & Spencer 
forgings have been making possible great industrial achieve- 
ménts, have been taking their part in industry’s steel skele- 


ton, all the world over. 


Every Triangle B product is the expression of the Billings 
& Spencer creed, “Into every forging goes our entire repu- 


tation.” 
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Now is the 
time to have 


Good Things 


How we do appreciate good white bread, 
sugar in our coffee, and delicious desserts, such 
as nice, thick cocoanut frosted layer cakes! 

During the days of conservation, we 
discovered some things that make good 
dishes better. 

One of the greatest of these discoveries was 
the wide adaptability of Dromedary Cocoanut. 

hose who used it in corn muffins were so 
pleased that they will never make corn muffins 
without it. 

Other dishes that are improved by the addi- 
tion of Dromedary Cocoanut are Puddings, 
Macaroons, Pancakes, WatHes, Salads 
| ight Desserts. 


and 


ECONOMICAL—LABOR-SAVING 


Dromedary is economical because it does 
not dry out or lose its flavor. The last shred is 
as good as the first. 

limeand effort of gratingaresaved. It comes 
to you ready to use with all its original flavor. 


Dromedary is the only guaranteed cocoanut. 
Write for Free New Book 
of Dromedary Recipes 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co., Dept. K, 375 Washington St., New York 
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Supplied clear and in six transparent wood colors 
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A Varnish a 


impervious to hot water as 
olass or china. 


a 


JOODWORK around a sink ought 
‘to be the most sanitary part of the 


] S . 1 
house —and is often the least so. 


Univernish gives it a surface almost as 


hard as glass—a surtace which boiling water 


cr 
will not injure or turn white 
can scrub with hot water and soap—one 


that will not stain oroftter lodgment to waste. 


a surface you 


Univernish And how asmooth Univernish finish in kitchen, 


pantry or bath room does save work! Sweeping 
easier. Washing floors or linoleum varnished 
with Univernish ts hardly any work at all. 


Anyone can flow on 
to touch up worn 
floors. Univernish is as 
modern sanitary housekeeping. 


| S furnished 
| as clear var 
| nish and in 
| the foll WwW 
coat of Univernish. 
r scarred woodwork 


necessary as soap to 


Write for the name of a merchant who sells 


Murphy Univernish and for our brochure “The 


Modern Sanitary Kitchen.” 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
NEWARK CHICAGO 
I Dougall \ sh Comy y, Lt Montreal, Canadian A 
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Continued from Page 151) 
in her black eyes as, at the command, they 
canned the smoke-luminous large room for 
an example. 

It was a crowded room. The Cozy of its 
title was a misnomer. Table legs scraped 
chair legs too fractiously for coziness. Cigar 
smoke quarreled cloudily with cigarette 
smoke for journeyingspace among the great 
gaudy electroliers that hung fulsomely 
from the pink fresecoed ceiling. Waiters’ 
trays often banged into other waiters’ trays. 
Orchestral stringings were hard put to to 
make themselves heard above the clatter of 
shrilly talkative women and men. Coated 
and chiffon-bloused shoulders rubbed other 
coated and bloused shoulders at narrow 
quarters. Back hair caught itself in other 
back hair’s ornaments. For a forty- "4 
cent table d’héte in the Chicago Loop, i 
these days of madly mounting food, potion 
more devotees than ancient faiths. 

“Show me one!” He looked defiantly 
round the bright-lighted tables. 

“Oh” — Josie giggled deprecatingly- 
the re’s lots, Kil!’ 

“Point her out! Where is she?” 

“Oh There! That tall brown-haired 
one in the coral chiffon waist.”” She was 
plaintively triumphant. “I’m not even in 
her class, Kil; and you know it.” 

“Her!” Kil laughed derisively. “You 
mean she ain’t in yours, girl. That moun- 
tain! Say, she weighs two hundred if she 
we ighs twe ‘lve pounds.” 

Aw, Kil!” Josie Kopp’s low pleased 
giggle rippled like pure music, though a 
trifle shrill for a fastidious ear—say, one 
Wray’s. “The way you talk about folks 
th at don’t happen to strike your fancy!” 

“She don’t strike my fancy, all right,” 
vowed her companion with vim, snapping 
his fingers to accelerate a second approach 
from the waiter. 


“Now, | Kil! 


Just because maybe her 


Hips is right!’ Kil Harris grinned 
lightly, eyebrows elevated disdainfully. 
‘The Lord sure was generous when He 

ve ’em to her. 
Josie giggled beyond control; and with 
naive content she glanced down furtively 
t her own anwmically “7 person. 
The way you talk, 
But Kil was not liste a 

I know the fellow with her,” he re- 

marked. His bright dark-gray eyes streaked 
nowingly through the ever-thickening haze 
of the café’s smoke. And the interest he 
had grudged the woman he gave ungrudg- 
ingly to her small sallow escort. ‘“ Harvey 
Howard. Embezzled fifteen thousand dol- 
lars from his firm. He’s out on bail; they 
1e bright lawyers.”’ 


ay he’s sure got som 

‘Has he?”’ 

Josie heard this with idle interest while, 
with acute interest, she sipped her ginger 

liked ginger ale for its tang and 

for its color. Then her r questing eyes re- 
turned to the place’s various women. A 
nd for one idea at a time had Josie Kopp. 

‘There’sanother,’’ she presently sighed 
“the one with blue eyes, like saucers, and 
red earrings.” 

Kil brought his gaze somewhat absently 
from Harvey Howard. 

‘That blonde in fish scales?" he inquired. 

“Oh!” Josie turned pink of face, and 
oughed and sputtered as ginger ale and a 
viggle met amidships in her small throat. 
‘Sequins! They’ve come back in style.” 

“*Call ’em sick ones if you like,”’ allowed 
the young man tole rantly. “They Pe 

‘Se-equins, Kil!” 

“Look like fish scales to me.” 

“Oh, Kil!” Her mirth was paroxysmal; 
but almost at once she laid mirth away for 
the wistful mien of involuntary envy. “If 
you knew how much those fish-sealy things 
cost, Kil Harris, you’d use a different 
tone.”” 

He was blandly unimpressed. 

‘They can cost a million plunks or 
more—the old girl in ’em has got nothing 
on you, kiddo, in the way of looks. You on 
your little old nine a week!” He spoke 
ardently and firmly. 

Whereat, hearing, Josie Kopp delight- 
edly wriggled her chair closer to his, while 
her pert irises took into their black depths 
a suffusion of pure content that would 
linger in them till and through the next day, 
thereby exasperating severally and greatly 
Wood, Kurroughs and Wray. 

“T think I know that woman,” said Kil 
absently, after a moment. 

‘Do you?” —indifferently, eyes roving 
to others of her sex. 

‘Yes; I’m pretty sure she’s Mat Tully's 
sister. "Member Mat Tully?” 
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She shook her head, 
beaded-bloused person. 

“Don’t you read the papers, girl? That 
Wargo Express driver who one day drove 
off with thirty-four thousand dollars’ worth 
of securities! Got sent up for six years 
but ’’—the shrug was the Loop’s own wise, 
cynical movement—‘“‘got off on a techni- 
ality.” 

The girl at his side heard this uninterest- 
edly. Her eyes still held their suffusion of 
content. Nevertheless, a certain envy 
glowed hard through that content. In the 
turn of her head after beaded blouse or 
satin pump one detected the Eve-old pas- 
sion for the best fig leaves. In the push of 
one red lip against the upper other was to 
be discerned the desire of the moth for 
better wings. In the tap-tap of her small 
foot under the table was the eternal query of 
the daughters of Eve: ‘Why has she got 
’em—and not me?”’ 

Kil Harris, being an observant young 
man, noted all this. And thereupon his 
bright dark-gray eyes seemed to darken; to 
brighten, too; to become a shade grayer. 

“Don’t go worrying, kiddo. You're all 
right as you are; but I’m going to get the 
duds, too, honey.” 

“Oh” —like a flash—“I’m satisfied with 
what I wear—if you are, Kil!’ 

This was uttered with a submission of 
inflection, a docility of black eyelash and a 
meekness of manner that would have quite 
dumfounded one Henry Kurroughs, who 
at times was firmly of the opinion that one 
Josie Kopp deliberately and of malice afore- 
thought spoiled good bond paper with weird 
orthography as often as she could manage it. 

“I’m satisfied in one way,” said Kil 
frankly. “In another I’m not.” His glance 
rested on her cheap little low-cut blouse. 

“Oh!” But his explanation crowded 
over her exclamation. 

“Oh, you suit my eyes, girly. Don’t reg- 
ister woe! But I'd like, too, just for a little 
side satisfaction, to know that no other 
skirt could give you the once-over and the an 
raise her crayoned eye -brows like you ain't 
all silk. And some day”’— his voice took on 
a peculiar earnestness, and his abstracted 
glance seemed trailing over a future like a 
reflected beam over bright sands—‘‘some 
day I'll fix it so you and I, kiddo . 

“Go as far as you like with the pipe 
dreams, Kil,”’ said Josie calmly; “but 
meantime tell a waiter to hurry up the con- 
sommé and the rest of the d’héte. I’m 
hungry.”’ She looked round with zest. 

‘Call "em pipe dreams if you like” — tol- 
erantly, and visually warning a waiter 
“but = 

Josie interrupted with her own tolerance: 

“Your thirty-five dollars a week in the 
Illinois Electrical Shop is pipe dream enough 
for me, Kil. More than enough! Why, 
Joe Hebel sd 

It was not quite a sneer that flickered 
over the countenance of Kil Harris as he 
removed his elbows that the waiter might 
deposit a plate of consommé; but it was 
very like one. 

“Well, it’s not enough for me, my dear 
girl. I can tell you that.” 

i Joe Hebel was getting only twenty- 
eight a week when Min married him; and 
believe me—you'd think they are > spe nding 
forty-five the w way Min manages!”’ briskly 
continued Josie. ‘And I can manage 
every bit as good as Min Hebel. Say” 
indignantly to the waiter—‘“‘cough up an- 
other cracker for the soup! Hoover's laid 
off a little, you know.” 

“That’s all right for Joe and Min Hebel, 
Kil coolly interrupted her small boasting 
“all right for them, kiddo; but you and 
me--you and me are a different proposi- 
tion. We want to live while we live—not 
just manage to live.” This time it was a 
sneer, acrid, vicious, leaving its shadow be- 
hind in sullen planning eyes 

“Any way with you, Kil”’—she said thi 
low, letting one good cracker slip te the 
floor instead of into the plate while she 
spoke— ‘‘ would be living for me.” 

“IT know. But”—with candor “ be- 
sides glad rags for you, there’s other things 
I want; a good car—not a secondhand tin 
Lizzie; and money loose in my pocket — not 
three measly tight-folded tens and a five.” 

“Some folks haven’t the tens,”’ giggled 
Josie. ‘Think of that, Kil.” 

But he went on passionately: 

“T want—I want what other men have 
got— plenty of ’em; the owner of the Illi- 
nois Electrical Shop, for one. And, believe 
me, I’m going to get what others have 

ot!” 

Josie looked calmly, but with a certain 
blaming, at his empty glass. 


eyes settling on a 
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“Always after the third you talk this 
way, Kil.” 

“Do 1?” He laughed shortly and lost 
some of his passion, attacking his soup. 
“Well, don’t forget I’m going to do more 
than talk—some day. You and I, my girl, 
are going to do this living business right. 
I give you my word.” 

His voice, raised a little in assurance, 
sarried across the tables near. Josie, tin- 
gling to it, smiled down at her plate with 
content and with faith—after, with astute 
black eyes, she had indignantly flashed re- 
buke at a young woman in marmot furs 
who, across the intervening tables, was 
ready to smile come-hitherishly at good- 
looking purposeful Kil. 

And possibly it was that calm content 
and that free faith, still lingering in her 
mien daytimes, that so irked Wood, Wray, 
and others of wiser stratum. Knowing that 
life is a sad thing and a serious thing and a 
weary thing, for the years had told them so 
with dreary decisiveness, naturally they 
experienced antagonism toward a young 
person pertly bearing herself as though it 
was an ordinary and comfortable thing. 

Clara Cushey, whose point of view was 
less circumscribed by a lot of years, found 
Josie’ s attitude quite justifiable. 

“Some folks are certainly favored by 
providence,” declared Clara with candid 
envy. “There isn’t a terrible lot of actu- 
ally good-looking fellows floating round, 
and 4 

“T know I’m lucky,” agreed Josie with 
the sweet agreeable smile belonging to one 
for whom the salient rasping facts of usual 
existence have been smoothed down by the 
rare file of unusual good fortune. “I wish 
you could see the way some women eye 
Kil! Believe me’—with vigor—“I give 
‘em looks that tell ‘em where to get off 
at! Se 

‘And getting thirty-five dollars a week 
too 

“It is some money these days,”’ calmly 
agreed Josie. ‘“‘My sister Jen’s Will gets 
only thirty, and in three years Jen's got 
the furniture all paid for but three install 
ments. And my cousin Hz attie ’s Rank is 
getting only twenty-two- fifty.’ 

“Thirty- five’s grand!” said Clara feel- 
ingly. “Steady too electricians always 
have work.” 

“Kil’s awful ambitious, too,” boasted 
Josie, turning her black head and her small 
purse mirror toward a wider angle of light. 

‘Is he? 

“Awful! Always planning how he can 
make more money he say he’s sure going 
eare of me right. I shouldn't won 


to take 
der but what he expects a raise soon 

“Ain’t that nice!"’ sighed Clara elo 
quently, plucking carefully at her left 
blond brow while tour pages of an inven 
tory of percales fluttered to the floor 

I shouldn’t wonder but what we'll start 
in with a phonograph in the beginning, 
with the rest of the furniture.” 

“Ain’t that grand!” said Clara with 
emphasis. ‘A lot you should care when 
old Wood boils over because the time clock’s 
ten minutes fast.” 

Josie shrugged her small pert shoulders 
and laughed aloud—a pert peal of sound 
that reached the high dingy ceiling of the 
stock room and fell back in derisive tinkle. 

“A lot I care, Clara! That old person 
could stretch round to glare at that clock 
till his poor old sp ine stretches out of 
place I should worry! ; 

“Or old Kurroughs 

“Or him either.” Josie smiled cheer- 
fully. “‘Three months from now that man 
and his mint tablets won’t mean anything 
in my life. Instead of them, I'll be sniffing 
baked spareribs round four o'clock in my 
own gas oven.” 

“You're the lucky girl!” 

Josie radiated smug agreement with this 
sentiment. 

As two months went by she continued to 
radiate it. Fatuous satisfaction with life, 
as life was being lived by her, marked her 
every action. The Wood, Kurroughs and 
Wray textile establishment she seemed to 
regard with kindly serenity, as though, 
since its dissolution as connected with her 
was imminent, she could forgive it much 

“If at my age, with my experience, I had 
aplomb in proportion to hers, * whimsic ally 
sighed Timothy Wray, ‘I'd - 

“You'd likely be doing time for wildcat 
textile deals,” grunted Henry Kurroughs, 
sniffing distastefully as Josie, hatted, 
coated, twenty - nine- cents -an-ounce per- 
fumed, pe erkily flitted past for the front 
door and yellow-lighted West Madison 
Street be yaad. 
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“I'm apprehensive that she and her kit 
plan entirely to eliminate eyebrows and 
skirts,”” gloomed James Wood, drawing his 
spectacled eyes together in pain as he son 
berly looked after her. “I must retire be- 
fore it quite comes to pass.” 

Flitting out the front door, Josie com- 
fortably remarked to Clara: 

‘Gee, I'm glad fellows like Kil are in the 
world too.”” And she immediately waved a 
sudden good night to her friend. Josie was 
not one to waste good moments on Clara 
when Kil was waiting on a corner. 

Nearing him as he puffed his cigar, her 
small nose sniffed with satisfaction. To 
smarter adjustment she smoothed her 
small-medallioned brown veil. To perkier 
hang she tried to twitch her short blue 
serge skirt. From her purse mirror she 
took a hasty anxious scrutiny of small 
made-up face—a scrutiny that she had 
never yet, it is safe to say, bestowed on one 
of Henry Kurroughs’ typed sheets. And 
then into the bright dark-gray eyes waiting 
her approach she smiled. The months 
merely added a little humble intensity to 
her smile. 

“Waited long, Kil?” This anxiously 

“Few minutes. It seemed longer.” 

“Itdid?” Shesnapped purse and mirror 
shut. 

“Inahurry to tell yousomething, kiddo.” 
He proprietorially linked his arm within 
hers and briskly led the way to the Chi 
Cho-Cha Cozy Café’s six-doored multi 
lighted front. 

“What?” she asked quickly. 

His low laugh had a tantalizing under 
current of excitement as he rapidly guided 
her to a table in their usual corner. 

‘“*Something, kiddo!” 

Her eyelashes flashed up wide. Her 
black eyes got big with anticipation 

“Got a raise, Kil? Not that you need 
it—thirty-five’s plenty.” 

He seated her and himself, with a curi 
ous smile lighting his good-looking pur 
poseful face. 

“Plenty; but we could use more than 
thirty-five if we had it to use. That so 
girly-girl?”’ 

“Oh, we could use it!” Her smile read 
ily dimple ‘d from pink cheek to pink cheel 

ell” — he spoke with a curious grim 
ness—“‘I didn’t get a raise. The Illinoi 
Electrical Shop isn’t strong on raises. Nev 
ertheless, we shan’t have to limit ourselves 
to thirty-five, my girl.” 

He nodded his good-looking head at her 
and snapped his fingers at a distant waiter 
for immediate attention. It was a nod that 
betokened accomplishment long planned 
It was a snap that went half across the 
crowded smoke-hazy café and brought 
sharply round a black pair of servitorial 

houlders. 

“What's happened, Kil?"’ demanded 
Josie Her drew together in a 
small frown of curiosity ‘Pell me!” 

But, smiling, first he must attend to th 
waiter. She waited impatiently, 
ance making her aquiver. Teasingly, with 
a smile, he delayed the order to the waiter 

“Oh, Kil, I don’t care what I have!” 

The teasing smile left his face as the man 
went away. He bent a glowing glance on 
the girl expectantly staring at him acré 
the small table. 

“I’ve done it, kiddo! I've collected part 
of the score this old world owe rit t Wwe | 
as other men.” 

Over Josie’s expectance went a startled 
flash 

“What do you mean, Kil?” 

“Mean just what I way Gt argirl. Thirty 


pretty eyes 


nect 
expe 


five dollars a week where some men collect 
thirty-five thousand doesn't atisfy. And 
as they say the Lord helps those who help 


themselves— why, I laid the way for being 
helped aed 

The frivolity of } words and tone 
jarred with the unsuppressed emotion of 
his manner. 

“‘What do you mean, Kil?” Her lock 
of expectance involuntarily seemed to 
stiffen over her small face. “Tell me!” 

He drummed long complacent fingers on 
the small table; his eyes in a sort of ab 
straction dropped to the drumming finger 

“Well?’ Josie’s shrill voice took on a 
sharpness of intonation she did not often 
use for Kil Harris—though Clara Cushey 
and others in the textile stock rooms were 
tolerably famil liar with it. 

“Well ” Kil Harris’ laugh was low 
and brief; but at the sound of it two or 
three table d'’héters near by turned in their 
chairs and eyed indulgently the glass at his 
right elbow. “Well, I helped myse lf, 
kiddo.” (Continued on Page 159) 
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Continued from Page 155 

“T don’t get you—yet.”” Her ginger ale 

tood untasted, though the short fingers 

urled tensely round the light glass. “I 
don’t get you, Kil.”’ 

in) No? ) eed 

He grinned as he regarded her quizzically. 
And it was the tenderly quizzical grin that 
a man bestows on something he cherishes 
and is competent to cherish. 

“No! I don’t.” 

“T said ‘I helped myself.’ Cool tri- 
umph, like a robe, hung about him. 

Over Josie Kopp’s small tense-held face 
there seemed to leap a prescient light. 

“You-—you mean, Kil, that—that 
you 

He leaned toward her, almost halfway 
across the absurdly small café table. And, 
leaning, his bright dark gray eyes recon- 
noitered the adjacent tables for open ears 
and eyes looking in his and Josie’s direc- 
tion. Cautiously he delayed until the 
orchestra picked off a bar of “Dough! 
Dough! All I Want Is Dough For My 
Baby DoDo,” before he turned back his coat 
an inch—just so a corner above an inner 
pocket showed. 

The corner was a golden-brown tri 
angle —and rather a thick triangle. 

“What is it, Kil? ?” Trritation pitched 
her query high. ‘‘ Don’t take so long to tell 
me!” sharply. “T—I'm beginning to 

to think 

He let the coat fall to. He looked at her 
with bright eyes; with a coolly triumphant 
attitude. 

‘I’m ashamed of you, kiddo,”’ with mock 
reproac *h. “Don’t know your own Gov- 
ernme nt’s baby bonds!” 

“Bonds!” 

‘Thirty hundreds—besides four fives.” 
The numbers came trippingly from a jaunty 
tongue. 

‘Thirty hundred-dollar bonds and —— 


aL. 


“S-sh!?? He glanced round. “Not so 
loud, girly! It’s nothing to advertise, you 


” 


ought to know. 
“Where'd you get those bonds, Kil 

Harris?” She was beginning to tre omble. 
‘Don’t yell it!”"—sharply. ‘I’m telling 


you carefully, kiddo. Don’t repeat it so 
careless!” 
“You Tell me, Kil!” 


He told it then plainly. 

‘Out of the Illinois Electrical Shop's 
safe I took a nest egg. I made up my mind 
to do it some time ago.”’ Satisfaction over 
acecmplishment marked the telling. 

‘A nest egg?” 

“That’s what!” 


“Out of the safe—where you work?” 


“The boss don’t need it. He’s got 
plen more’’—carelessly. ‘Old tight 
bloke!” 

“‘ But, Kil— Kil, he’ll have you arrested!” 


Her eyes were black and wide with fright. 
“He would—if he knew I did it,’’ laughed 

Kil coolly. “But he don’t happen to 

know.” 
‘But he’ 


ll soon find out 
“No; he won't.” Kil Harris lau; ghed, 
with relish. ‘He'll think he finds out. He 
has a stepson who's visited his safe before. 
But they're not publishing the fact. Tight 
but proud, the family is.”’ 
With wide, wide eyes the 
him, listened to him. 
‘It was a cinch. 
ge iting discovered.”” 
and imperiously beckoned a waiter. 


girl looked at 


It'll be a cinch—not 
He laughe od again 
“Say, 
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Think we're sitting here 


why the delay? 
just to consume atmosphere? 

The waiter grinned a feeble apology; 
stood by in placation. 

Josie Kopp planted her elbows on the 
table, cupped her chin in her interlaced 
fingers, and regarded Kil Harris with burn- 
ing black eyes. 

“‘Now I can dress you up, kiddo,” he 
observed when the man had moved away. 
“T’ll buy you a fur coat that’s fur!” He 
beamed on her. 

“You will?” 

“Surest thing you know, girly!” 

Over her interlaced fingers her eyes re- 
garded him. He smiled tenderly into their 
black depths. 

“‘Didn’t I tell you all along I would take 
Didn't I tell 


care of you right, girly-girl? 

you!” 
“Yes’’—slowly. “ You kept telling me.” 
“Well, I've begun. I’ve begun with a 


lourish.”’ 
“Have you, Kil?” 
“Haven't I?” 
“Have you?” 
Kil smiled amusedly at her expression. 
“*T suppose you're seared, kiddo. Scared 
to death, aren't you?” His voice was mel- 
low with allowance for her weakness. 
“Oh!” 
He laughed at her wide eyes, her breath 
that was beginning to come unevenly. 
You needn’t be, kiddo. Nota bit! All 
you're going to have to do is to sit at 
home 
“Sit at home!” 
unconse iously 
‘Sit at home in a swell little flat — 
“In a swell little flat!” 
** And take care of it.”’ 
“Take care of it!” 
‘And wear the clothes I ‘ll buy for you.” 
‘The clothes you'll buy 
“Swell clothes they'll a: kiddo. You 
can give the swell-dressed dames look for 


“ 


She seemed to echo him 


” 


ook 

“Just sit at home?” Her monotonously 
echoing voice broke a little. 

He sat up straight and stared across at 
her. Between the ends of her interlaced 
fingers the flesh of her chin showed in red 
streaks. Her whole face was curiously 
flushed. Her eyes burned at him. 

“Well!” A sudden intuitive irritation 
possessed him. ‘‘Whatelse? Out withit!” 

She seemed to speak with difficulty. 
Her shrill little voice was peculiarly thick: 

““You—you've got a lot of nerve, Kil!” 

“‘T have,” he agreed complacently. ‘‘ Not 
every fellow would make a big bold break 
out of poverty.” 

“IT don’t mean it that way. ” Thickness 
was leaving her voice; it shrilled over the 
table and their dishes. ‘I'm talking about 
your nerve with me!" 

‘With you, Josie?"’ Surprise popped on 
his face. a with you! I don’t get 


you 
‘Don’t you?’ 
“No; I don’t. You don’t seem to ap- 


preciate what I’ve done—for you mostly.” 
The complacence of his bearing became de- 
cidedly tinge d with impatience. ‘Here, I 
tell you - 

“That all I got to do is sit home in our 
swell little flat — 
“That’s all.” 

And” —shrilly 
you buy ——” 
“That’s all.” 


“ 


wear theswell clothes 
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‘And wi ait for you to come home to me 
A - 

“That's all!” Her shrilly flung queries 
brought a sharp edge to his answers and he 
was using knife and fork on his beef a la 
mode with unnecessary energy 

“And wonder while I’m waiting’’—the 
shrill voice went high—‘“‘if you’re coming 
home; if any—anyone’s got you; if you're 
on your way to me—or to the police sta- 
tion!” 

“Josie! You don’t understand, 
don’ t talk so loud!’ 

“A nice life for me! 
if he had not spoken. 


And 


She shrilled on as 
‘A joyous life!” 


“Josie! You don’t understand!” 
“Oh, the life! Sitting home—day after 
day —wonde ring, afraid —shaking at every 


car clang; for it might be the patrol!” 

“Kiddo, your voice gets louder at every 
word. People round can hear you!" 

She made an effort to moderate its shrill- 
ness. 

“Watching every man in plain clothes 
th: at walks down the street past our place!” 

‘Listen to me. Will you listen to me? 

I’m telling you this is sieped safe! Take 
my word for it.” 

ut she did not listen. 
talking: 

“Like 


She was too busy 


Jess Corett, that used to live on 


our street, after Harry began to tap his 
boss’ cash register! 1 can see Jess’ face 
now—that careful, quiet look—the way 


her eyes avoided the neighbors’.’ 

“Harry Corett isn’t me! If you'll let me 
explain again to you , 

“Or Fern Harvey, after Bert was serv- 
ing time for that burglary! She used to 
cringe and slide to the grocery store—until 
she moved clear away.’ 

“‘Lower your voice!” 
apprehensively. ‘I’m te lling you 

“T could sit at home! And get old- 
looking, hagg: ird, sneaky-eyed!”’ 

‘Josie! You don't understand. 
scare d.”’ 

‘I understand! I’m scared!” 

“You don’t have to be.’ He pushed 
food and plates away in hi lis earnestness, “‘I 
te ‘ll you I'm as safe 

‘Aw!” She dipped into the vernacular 
of a decade back; and her voice, dipping, 
was an ugly thing so that two or three at 
near-by tables looked round curiously. 


“ Aw, te Ml - to the marines! That's what 


He glanced round 


You're 


they alls 

oa pom * care what they all say—I'm 
sayi ng it now! And I’ve got a right to 
say it.” 

Aw !" she scoffed; and for so young a 


girl her contemptuous expression was in- 
congruous ly mature. ‘‘Rights! You make 
me laugh!”’ 

“Josie! Good God, girl, you'll have this 
whole place quit eating to listen to us! 
See here; you're excited.” 

“I got a right to be excited!” She 
pushed her r own food and plate back reck 
lessly. ‘The fellow I care for and expect 
to marry 

“And that cares for you!” 

springs a thing like this on me! 
After me looking forward all these months 
to living nice and happy!” 

‘“‘Ona measly thirty-five dollars a week? 

“There's plenty in this country living on 
I could make it reach. I'm not 
used to barrels of dollars. I had it all 
planned—you and me and four rooms of 
installment furniture 


) 
a lot less. 








“T know, kiddo"’—-softened; ** but 
Nothing to worry me but the furniture 
payments.” 
‘That's something,” he said sullenly 
“Nothing to do but be happy with you.” 
“Well, what’s changed?” — defiantly 
“What's changed! What's changed!’ 


She half choked. “After you go and 
steal “3 

‘For the love of Mike, kiddo, not so 
loud! And if you're going to let loose a 


spiel on morality I can tell you about some 
things done by some of our best citizens."’ 
The last two words came out in a bitter 
sneer, 

“T don’t care 
ality of it,”’ she declared pass 
isn’t that.” 

“T can tell 
citizens 2g 

And I don’t care nothing about what 
leading citizens have done.” 

Her words tumbled furiously out over 
his; but he continued with angry vim: 

ee you think everyone with money in 
this world came honestly by it, I could tell 
you about something a governor pulled 


off 


anything about the mor- 
ionately. “It 
things leading 


some some 


“IT don’t care nothing about what some 
governor pulled off.” 


‘That's all right! You don’t have to’ 


angrily. ‘‘ But I could also tell you about 
half a million a big respected citizen 
grafted. And I don’t see any difference, I 
don’t” —sneeringly —‘“‘ between graft and 
grab.” 

“T don't care what others do. I don’t 


know any of 'em!”’ She shrilled it hotly 
“IT don’t have to.’ 

But he was impetuous and bitterly over 
bearing with his own arguments and did 


not listen to her 


‘And as for the Rockebilts and the Mor 
ganfellers—and the rest of that gilded 
bunch--they got no room to preach.” 

‘I don't care nothing about the Rocke 


bilts and the Morganfellers Josie Kopp 
declared; and her voice flared 
yond all caution. “Say, their 
nothing to me,” 
“I'm just telling you, 
“T should worry about those 


high be 


troubles are 


Josic 


people! I 


don’t have to dodge or head off their 
deputy sheriffs and their subpcenas! 
Sut --—"” 


‘I'm just telling you.” 

‘But you and me you and me 

“I’m trying to get it into your 
Josie Kopp, that you don’t need to worry 
about me. I'm telling : 

“Oh!” She laughed; and her short 
laugh hit unpleasantly the ears of other 
people, so that several turned inquisitively 
in their places, ready to hearken 


head, 


“Say, drop the hysterics!’ angrily Kil 
bergee 

‘You're attracting attention.” 

“Oh!” At that she laughed again 
‘Well, I should worry how much attention 
I attract! I don’t know”—defiantly —“‘a 


I care who hears 

“Josie!” Alarm and a threat lay in the 
low cry. 

“You—to sit there 
have to worry !”’ Her 
with acrid cynicism. “Me 
the newspapers every day and know 
what’s going on in the world!”” Her bur: 
ing black eyes, under their modishly 
plucked brows, above her hot red young 

Cencluded on Page 162 


and tell me I don't 
taunt was edged 
me that read 
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cheeks, held at him a terrible sophistica- 
tion ‘Every night you open a sheet to 
some wife crying, for the effect on the 


jury; every morning over someone’s shoul- 
ders in the L you catch the headline: ‘One 
to Fourteen Years He Got!’ Every noon 
edition > 
* Josie, listen to me! I ask you 

“1 don’t have to listen to nobody! Right 
in our neighborhood this week there’s a 
woman, with three children, whose hus- 
band is in the bridewell; and she doesn’t 


know what she'll do 53 

‘Josie, you don’t 
make you understand.” 

‘Kil Harris,”’ said she, 
ity, “you can’t make me 
ing! "Cause I already understand! I 

*You don’t! You uy 

‘Ido! There's a lot of things I've never 
learned in this world; but there’s some 
things I've learned mighty well. You said 
a while ago you was collecting what the 
world owed you. Well, let me tell you 
this: This world’s got its own darned good 
collection system too.” 

Her words came rapidly, furiously; so 
Kilpatrick Harris looked round with great 
uneasiness for possible listeners. But she 
went on, regardless of listeners: 

“And you pay for what you get. And if 
you don’t feel like paying, that don’t make 
any difference.” 

“You're talking a lot 
meaning 


ve me a chance to 





with shrill final- 
understand noth- 


” 


of stuff without 


down to Boston this week- 
grip and can’t come 
chickens 


Can't 
end cause 
and mind the 


come 
Horace has 
cows und the 


over 
Maybe next week. Everything is all right 
Y ours, EZRA. 
SUNDAY NIGHT 
Dear Ezra: The eggs came all right 
Only two was broken. Thanks. 


Well, the bay-window table is full most 
every noon and night now, and that makes 
twenty-two regular mealers. If any more 
comes I guess we'll have to get down the 
other table that Harriet used to have over 
against the north wall It sets five, but 
they ain't used it for ten years or so. 

I found that we was running a little too 
close with paying Matilda's little sister 
three dollars a week and serving little ex- 
tras. We wasn't making quite as much as 
we ought to with twenty-two meal tickets 
out, so I just decided to see what I could 
do about it. So last night at supper when 
most everybody was there I sent John 
hurrying to the store for a loaf of bread, to 
get him out of the way, and then I took 
my apron off and slipped into the dining 
room and made a little speech and told the 
mealers what I'd been trying to do for 
them and that we was running so close that 
if we kept up serving lettuce and fixings 
we'd have to charge twenty-five cents more 
for the twenty-one meal tickets, and would 
they rather give up the fixings or pay the 
extra quarter. And all but Mr. Abeel voted 
to pay the quarter and said they was glad 
to do it. I don’t care if Mr. Abeel don’t 
come back. He's an old crank and eats 
twice as much as he pays for. And he has 
such rude table manners too. He gets 
right down into a plate of soup and sort of 
inhales it like, as one of the Tech boys 
Says 

Well, Mary’s not better yet and 
it may be a month more before she will be 
around. The doctor says she really oughtn't 
to try to take care of this place again for a 
long, long time. Said her heart mightn’t 

tand it. He says she ought to be in the 
country. John says he wishes to goodness 
they has to earn all the living, 
‘cause he was born and brought up ona 


much 


was, if he 


farm and he's about decided that coming 
to the city was where he made his mistake 
in the first place 


Speaking of John reminds me that he 
most dropped in his boots when I told 
him to fix up the sign out front to read 
$4.25 instead of $4.00. He says he believes 
I tried to put up a job on him when I sent 
him out for that loaf of bread. Ain't that 
good? 

Send another box of lettuce and some of 
the new parsley and tell Horace Palin I'm 
real sorry he has the grip 


I must go down now and put some 
prunes to soak. Then I'll_run out to the 
box with this letter. Write regular. And 
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“I know what I’m talking about. Why”’ 
her red lips twisted in scornful amuse- 
ment—‘‘take Wood, Kurroughs and Wray 
they're trying to collect a good stenographer 
for nine dollars a week; but all they get is 
a nine-dollar one.” 

“Well, I don’t care nothing about Wood, 
Kurroughs and Wray. It’s you and me 
we're talking about.” 

“Yes; you and me,” she repeated at 
once after him. “You and me.” 

Of a sudden her vehemence and shrill- 
ness left her. She seemed to slump in her 
chair. Her interlaced fingers held her chin 
laxly. The fire went out of her eyes, leaving 
them a listless, lifeless black. And all nat- 
ural color ebbed out of her small face, leav- 
ing the make-up conspicuous against a 
grayish background. 

“You and me,” she said again hopelessly. 

‘And I don’t see r othing ahead of me but 
punching a time clock.’ 

“Now, kiddo, you don’t mean that 

She abruptly cut off his irritable protest. 

“T’ve a good notion to inform on you, 
Kil. I don’t know’—deliberately —“ but 
what I'd feel about as happy knowing you 
were safe in jail as out and not safe. I 


” 


don't know as the strain would be any 
greater.”” 
‘Josie. I’m not hearing you right!” 


There were wildness and amazement in 
his outcry. His jaw dropped in sheer 
alarm, though incredulity tempered the 
sheerness of it and Kept the jaw from drop- 
ping clear out of socket. 
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You heard me right!” she snapped. 
There was a vengefulness to that snap. 
“You've fixed life rotten for me, Kil 
either way.” 

“7 have?” 

“You've fixed it. Oh, Kil! Kil!” And 
suddenly over the uneaten dishes of her 
forty-five-cent table d’hdéte she let her arms 
fall, crossing each other, and laid her black 
head down on them. 

The orchestra was pouring out the jazz. 
The place was hazy with cigarette and cigar 
smoke. 

The clamor of many talkative diners quar- 
reled with the orchestral twanging for right 
of sound waves. 

A woman in imitation marten smiled 
across six tables at the good-looking young 
fellow who was quarreling with his girl. Kil 
Harris looked at Josie’s small down-flung 
black head. 

The jazz kept on lustily; the clamor of 
voices, the jostling of waiters and the ever- 
thickening haze of smoke occupied the Chi- 
Cho-Cha Cozy Café, while the evening’s 
beef A la mode busily followed plates of 
pale consommé. 

And slowly, reluctantly, resentfully, but 
surely, there crept into Kilpatrick Harris’ 
bright dark-gray eyes that expression 
that expression which is known in every 
land where there are husbands and where 
there are wives. It is an expression that 
precurses fixing a furnace when a furnace 
doesn’t need fixing; moving when the old 
flat is plenty good enough; donning a dress 


THE SIXTH PRUNE 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


tell Sarah Lee for me to stop her foolish 
talk and tend to feeding you good. Good 
night. Lovingly, HARRIET. 


P.S. What would you think of swapping 
places with John and Mary for a while, 
they taking the farm and we running this 
establishment? You could do the market 
ing—you always was good at picking out 
meat and vegetables and fruit—and at 
meal times you could help Matilda serve 
the tables. I believe you'd have a good 
time with the mealers. The crowd is real 
jolly now that Mr. Abeel has left. Yes, 
he left—said he wouldn't pay four and a 
quarter for twenty-one meals of victuals 
anywhere. The very day he left we got a new 
mealer, a school-teacher from up in Louis- 
burg Square, so his place is filled. If any 
more come we'll have to get down the 
little table from the garret. Well, guod 
night again HARRIET. 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT. 
Your letter come jusi in 
time. Sarah Lee was going to leave! Yes 
sir! I thought she was fooling, mostly, 
about being here on the place days without 
no other woman being around as sort of a 
chaperon for her and me, but seems she 
still considers herself in the pullet class, 
spite of her being fifty-nine, and she said 
she wouldn’t stay after Saturday cause 
she knew folks was talking 

I don’t know but what your idea of 
swapping places with Mary and John is a 
good one. I’ve always sort of hoped I'd 
get a fling at city life before old Eben 
Terwilliger gets a chance to conduct the 
last sad rights over my carcass. 

Anyway, Horace Palin is better now and 
says he'll look after the cows and chickens 
this coming , down 


Dear Harriet: 


week-end, so I'll be 
Friday noon and we'll have a chance to 
talk it all over. I'll bring some fresh eggs 


with me. Yours, EZRA 
mi 
OW, if you two men are going to 


argue you'll have to clear out of the 
house. You can’t stay in the kitchen and 
fight, "cause you bot her me; and you can’t 
go in the dining room, ‘cause Friday after- 
noon’s Matilda’s time to clean in there 
Shoo!” 

And with a good-natured flourish of her 
apron Harriet shooed the two men toward 
the hatrack in the front hall. 

“Weil,” insisted John, “Ezra says you 
told him it was the sixth prune that filled 
the bay-window table.” 

“So I did.” 

“"Tain’t so. It was just plain extrava- 
gance, that’s what it was. 

‘Couldn't be,”’ argued Ezra, “’cause 
Harriet’s makin’ more money now than 
Mary ever did. Here, put on your hat and 
let’s go for a walk till suppertime.” 


“ 





“Well,” persisted John, “the reason 
she’s makin’ more money is because there’s 
more mealers.”’ 

“*Course it is,’ agreed Ezra; “‘ but your 
talk runs round in circles jest like them 
rabbits I sent down for the potpie did 
before they was shot.” And he winked 
broadly at Harriet and Matilda, who had 
appeared at the dining-room door. 

“'Tain’t so at all, I tell you,”’ insisted 
John, opening the front door and leading 
the way out. 

“Course it’s so.” 

“You can’t prove it!” snapped John. 
“T bet you a—a-—a good seven-cent cigar 
you can’t prove it,”’ triumphantly 

“Perhaps not, but I’m not so sure.” 

“Well, how?” 

“T can’t say right off, but there might 
be ways.” 


The two men walked along Charles 
Street in silence. Presently they reached 
Beacon Street, crossed, and entered the 
Public Garden. It was a warmish spring 


afternoon and they dropped onto a bench 
set back under the boughs of a copper- 
beech tree. 

“John,” said Ezra, “I’ve been thinkin’ 
for two blocks about this here sixth prune. 
It’s sort of symbolic, seems to me. Think- 
ing back, seems like I could figure it out 
that most any way you look at life, this 
here sixth prune is the difference between 
succeedin’ and failin’. Take it in runnin’ 
a hotel or a restaurant or “ 

*Tain’t so,”’ broke in the irritated John 

or a steam laundry or a farm or a 

railroad or a peanut stand,” continued 
Ezra, assuming a patronizing disregard 
toward John’s interruption, “‘it’s givin’ jest 
a little bit. more than you jest have to 
give--the sixth prune, so to speak—that 
gets people to thinkin’ well of you and 
patronizin’ you. Now up on the farm at 
strawberry time I always told our pickers 
to put five or six’ berries on the top of the 
baskets after they thought they was full 
enough, an’ then I just laid a nice clean 
strawberry leaf acrost the top, sort of deco- 
rative like, and I always got a cent or two 
a quart higher than the rest for my berries. 

“And thinkin’ back over the help I had 
on the big farm over Crawford way years 
ago, before I sold it to Cal Hopkins, I can 
see now that the fellows I paid the most 
and kept on regular, even between seasons, 
was the ones that did jest a little bit more 
than they was expected to do—sixth prun- 
ers, you might call ’em. 

““Why”’—and he endeavored to direct 
John’s stubborn gaze away from the spot 
on the gravel in front of his nervous feet 
and over toward the Boylston Street office 
buildings—‘“ why, I'll bet it’s jest the same 
here in the city too. I'll bet there’s lots of 
fellows come to the city thinkin’ they can 
make an easy livin’ doin’ jest as little as 
they can to get by, and they go driftin’ 
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suit when old slippers and the home morris 


chair appeal a hundredfold more; agreeing 
to another college for Fred—in short, it is 
the expression that precurses capitulation. 

And presently Kil gave a short little 
cough. And after the cough he said sar- 
castically, reluctantly and resentfully, but 
helplessly : 

“T suppose, kiddo, I might as well put 
the darned bonds back.” 

The down-flung black head came up. 

“Oh, Kil! Will you? Will you?” 

“T suppose you'd never be satisfied till I 


did.” 


It was a week or so later when James 
Wood, senior of the firm, drew his spec- 
tacled eyes together, as if in pain, and re- 
marked to his junior, Timothy Wray: 

“I understand that young woman is 
leaving to be married.” 

‘The next generation—I wonder what it 
will be!’ Timothy Wray sighed. 

““God knows!” pessimistically grunted 
Henry Kurroughs. 

But Clara Cushey had other fears: 

“Don't let Kil domineer over you, Josie, 
just cause you’re married to him. I know 
some girls that got married 

Josie flashed a brief bright glance at her 
friend and counselor and carefully, by 
purse mirror, adjusted a hair of her left 
eyebrow. 

**Kil isn’t the kind of man to domineer,’ 
said she defensively —‘‘even if a girl is will- 
ing.’ 


” 


from job to job, wonderin’ what’s the 
matter.” 

John winced. ‘‘Oh, shut up, Ezra; you 
make me tired. Anybody’d think you 
was a prune preacher, the way you run on.” 

**So I am, John; so I am.” 

“Well,” testily, ‘‘don’t preach to me. I 
ain't interested in the least.” 

“Well, you ought to be,” retorted Ezra, 
mischief twinkling in his shrewd gray eyes. 
“You ought to be,”’ he repeated, “’cause 
it’s prunes that filled the bay-window 
table.” 

“*Tain’t so!"’ snapped John hotly. 

For five minutes the pair sat in silence. 
Presently along the path came two young 
fellows—Tech boys evidently, judging by 
the books and T squares they were carry- 
ing. Two other boys were approaching 
from the other direction. They met just a 
few steps from where the belligerents were 
seated, pretty well hidden on their bench 
under the ove rhanging copper-beech tree. 

“Hello, fe llows.’ 

* Hello.” 

““Where you bound for?” 

“Over to the library and then to look 
up some hash house for supper.” 

“Have you been to our beanery lately?” 

“Brant’s? Yes. Never again!” 

“Late ly?” insisted the othe or Tech boy. 

“No, not lately but 


“Well, it’s all different now.” 

“Sure!”’ chimed in the first. “70 
nothin’ like it used to be. You wouldn’t 
know the place now. New cook—great 


listen to 


stuff and plenty of it. Why say, 
this: When we have prunes we get six. 
And he counted: “One, two, three, four, 
five, six—and big self-respecting prunes at 
that. That’s the kind of a place it is now.” 

‘Honest?”’ 

‘Honest.’ 

“We're on, Frank; 

“Right-o, George,” 
sample ‘this Six Prune 
night.”’ 

“All right; drop in for us on the way 
back from the library and we'll go over 
together.’ 

And the two couples parted, Howard 
Brink and Sidney Garvin—for it was they 
passing the copper-beech tree without see- 
ing the two men, one of whom they would 
have recognized at once—and with con- 
siderable chagrin. 

When they had passed on Ezra cleared 
his throat with a carefully triumphant 
inflection. 

A moment of tense silence. Then Ezra 
rose. 

“Well, John,” he said with elaborate 
casualness, “I reckon we'd better be goin’ 
back to the house and gettin’ down that 
little table from the garret in time for 
Matilda to set it up for supper in case any 
extra mealers might chance to happen in 
to-night.” 


what do you say‘ 
replied Frank. ‘ We ll 
salle d manger to- 
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HE Westinghouse Lamp Company's 
Trenton Plant, shown above as it 
looked under construction, was built 
during the period of world-wide war 
activity when the shortage of labor and 
materials was becoming daily more 
acute, but the work was carried to 
completion in 151 working days. 


The Owner's satisfaction with the job has recently been 
expressed to us in the following letter: 


“Our new Trenton Plant is considered the finest lamp fac tory in the 
country, and the fact that your organization designed and constructed it 
must be a source of gratification to you. 

“The buildings are well designed and constructed, and your engineering 
wads, ds far as we know, without a flaw. 


“Among the features particularly gratifying to us was the splendidly 
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Saving in Construction Cost 
When Labor and Materials were Advancing 


developed spintt of co-operation that existed between your representatives 
and our staff. 

“The pleasure in working smoothly with your organization would have 
amounted to little, however, did it not appear as a matter of figures in the 
final accounting, for as you know you were able to turn back to us a ver) 
substantial saving in the estimated cost of the work, which was particularly 
interesting when you take into consideration the fact that the buildings 
were constructed at a time when the prices of labor and material were 
advancing from day to day.” 


Our experience of 30 years as an organization shows that 
satisfaction is best assured if we work with you rather than 
for you, and if we begin when your plans for new plant or 
additions are first taking shape. Any of our offices will be 
glad to give you full information. 


STONE & WEBSTER 





Industrial Plants and Buildings Industrial Housing Warehouses 
Power Stations Water Power Developments Transmission Systems 
Office and Monumental Buildings Chemical Works Gas Plants 


STONE & WEBSTER. 
CONS IU ONY 
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How an $18 deal on a heifer 


grew into a great nation-wide business 


Fifty years ago there lived on Cape Cod a 
young man whose sole capital was $18 and 
an abundance of energy. 


his 





His money he invested in a heifer 
energy in dressing the heifer and selling the 
meat to hungry Cape Codders. 


The young man was Gustavus F. Swift, 
and out of his $18 deal eventually grew a 
great nation-wide organization. 


* * * 


It is an organization built up gradually 
from its modest $18 beginning by putting 
cash into the business, and by saving and 
reinvesting each year a part of the profits, 
which amount to only a fraction of a cent 
per pound. 


The shareholders have been content with 
reasonable dividends, and have been willing 
to allow the remainder of the profits to be 


used to expand the business and the service 
as the country has grown. 


The fractions of cents that have been 
saved from annual profits have helped to 
build new packing plants as the demand for 
meat grew—fractions of cents have financed 
new branch houses to supply vital needs of 
distribution—fractions of cents have built 
refrigerator cars to make fresh meat regu- 
larly available everywhere. 


It is difficult to imagine any other method 
of building up a vital business which would 
involve so little hardship to the people of the 
country. 


If Swift & Company were to eliminate 
its entire earnings—these fractions of cents 
that have built packing plants, branch 
houses and refrigerator cars—the. price of 
meat would be practically unaffected. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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This stri 
4 pping shovel, that claw 
over-burden " of soil and lays bare So os 
lepends upon Diamon: nH 


for ite strength i¢ onstruction 


Coal mining in almost every phase illus- 
trates the fundamental engineering principle — 
Diamond Construction for Strength. Wherever 
there is strain, engineers employ Diamond 


MILADELPHIA Construction. 
or os The Battery 
For Your Automobile 


When you step on the starter of your car, you ae 
> . ‘ A Note the I o 
subject your battery to terrific strain, which ripple in the bitumins 
tends to cause the plates to buckle and short-circuit and Virginia 
shed their active material. It is this strain that shortens 
a battery’s life. 

In the Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery, each plate is 
built on a Diamond Grid or framework, and is thereby 
securely braced to resist this strain in whatever direction 
it may exert itself. 

The Diamond Grid, found only in the Philadelphia Dia- 
mond Grid Battery, is definite insurance against plate trouble. 

There is a Service Station near your home. Write for 
its address. 

Se oes Gia thea alae a The Battery for Coal Mine Locomotives ; 
al r of the Baltimore and Ohio The majority of all new mine locomotives are being equipped by their 


Railroad | Jumps whole freight cars 
of coalaseasily asaman mightempty ascuttle, 





manufacturers with the Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery. The it — st Per ae rie pr siooon 


strength of its Diamond Grids, its extra large capacity, its supreme gives it strength 
power on the grades, and its freedom from care and trouble commend 
it both for gathering and for main line haulage. 

Both the pleasure car starting battery and the locomotive battery are 


Guaranteed for 18 Months 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., Ontario and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


PHILADELPHIA 
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lumbia 
Gratonola 


© They Won’t Go Home 
Until Morning! 


Why should they, when such dashing music 









sets the swift and joyous dancing pace? You 





wouldn't either. Go home? When you've found 






the perfect partner and the newest dance music, 
perfectly played! That's the best of this big, jolly, 
melodious Grafonola. Always the life of the party 








—always ready for encores—an ever-ready source 






of laughter, fun and music that will make any 






party a success. 





NY Columbia Gratonola, big or 
little, brings you all the best of all 


















the newest dance music, played as only 
great orchestras and famous military 
bands can play it. The Grafonola will 
sit up all night to give you music —and 
then play the sun up in the east, still 
fresh as a daisy, tireless, happy, full of 
dancing mirth and joy. The perfect music 
for the perfect partner. 


Columbia Grafonolas—Standard Models 


up to $300—Period designs up to $2100. 


To make a good record great play it on the Columbia Grafono 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., New York 


London Factor Clerkenwell Road, E. ¢ 
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